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Preface 


One  of  the  most  important  and  intellectually  fascinating 
areas  of  investigation  for  the  student  of  political  affairs 
concerns  the  attempt  to  understand  why  man  makes  war.  This 
ancient  field  of  inquiry  may  be  addressed  at  such  various 
levels  as  the  philosophical  and  psychological  or  the 
institutional  and  structural  contexts  of  human  behavior.  For 
example,  did  the  recent  wars  in  Somalia,  Rwanda,  and  Haiti 
result  from  clashing  ideologies,  tribalism,  poverty  and  class 
warfare,  the  cold  war,  or  distant  ramifications  of  colonial 
history,  or,  as  has  been  postulated,  the  trees  of  these 
countries  having  been  cut  down?  These  plausible  sources  of 
conflict  offer  insight  into  various  dimensions  of  explanations 
for  wars;  however,  the  analysts  in  this  volume  focus  on  just 
one  aspect  of  the  inquiiy.  They  were  charged  with  the  task  of 
anticipating  which  specific  contentious  issues  likely  will  propel 
large,  organized  political  units  to  choose  violent  means  of 
acquiring  their  sociopolitical  objectives  rather  than  attaining 
them  peacefully.  The  units  on  which  we  focus  have  been 
traditionally  identified  as  states,  but  we  recognize  that  a  host 
of  new  sub-  and  suprastate  actors  also  will  play  major  roles  in 
such  wars;  hence,  we  also  will  allude  to  them. 

The  specific  issues  identified  in  the  text  are  by  no  means 
completely  new  sources  of  contention.  Indeed,  we  may  easily 
argue  that  throughout  history  men  have  fought  over  the  same 
objects  and  values — only  the  weapons,  strategies,  and  tactics 
in  their  acquisition  have  changed.  We  concentrate  on  those 
issues  that  we  believe  will  be  prominent  sources  of  contention 
at  the  dawn  of  the  twenty-first  century.  We  knowingly  omitted 
some  of  the  most  pervasive  and  such  well- articulated  causes  of 
wars  as  power-balancing  initiatives  or  the  quest  for  such 
natural  resources  as  oil  or  strategic  minerals.  These  causes  no 
doubt  will  prevail  as  sources  of  violent  conflict,  but  they  will 
not  likely  assume  new  forms  as  will  those  issues  which 
comprise  our  chapter  topics. 
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Nor  do  we  rank  in  order  of  importance  a  list  of  issues  likely 
to  lead  to  wars.  We  make  no  assumptions  about  the  feasibility 
of  such  rankings  as  too  many  undetermined  variables  would 
enter  into  such  an  equation.  We  do  offer  a  brief  background  on 
each  topic;  we  attempt  to  assess  the  magnitude  of  them;  we 
speculate  on  who  the  antagonists  may  be;  and  we  attempt  to 
project  the  disruptive  potential  of  each  topic  under  considera¬ 
tion  and  speculate  on  how  it  might  impact  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

We  also  are  sensitive  to  assumptions  that  the  potential 
disputes  we  portray  must  lead  to  war.  In  our  analyses  we  offer 
balance  by  exploring  the  prospect  that  our  contentious  issues 
also  may  be  resolved  peacefully.  Currently,  numerous  avail¬ 
able  and  prominent  analyses  caution  us  not  to  be  overly 
sanguine  about  the  end  of  war,  and  as  analysts  associated 
with  the  nation’s  military  effort,  we  maintain  a  healthy  respect 
for  anticipating  early  the  emerging  challenges  which  counsel 
the  timely  formulation  of  appropriate  responses. 

We  do  not  proffer  the  emergence  of  startling  new  world 
paradigms  and,  we  avoid  the  “gloom-and-doom”  approach  in 
drawing  attention  to  our  investigations.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
sources  of  instability  identified  in  this  volume  have  manifested 
themselves  in  modern-day  conflicts,  but  we  anticipate  a  larger 
role  for  them  in  the  future.  For  example,  it  may  seem  inno¬ 
vative  to  identify  international  criminal  activity  as  a  future 
cause  of  armed  hostilities  between  states,  but  we  need  only  to 
recall  our  military  operations  in  Panama  and  Haiti,  which  were 
motivated  in  part  by  our  attempt  to  diminish  the  flow  of 
narcotics  into  the  United  States.  The  US  also  has  offered 
military  support  to  the  governments  of  several  South  American 
countries  so  they  might  curtail  illicit  drug  production — 
ultimately  headed  for  the  US. 

We  may  be  struck  by  several  observations  in  the  following 
chapters.  Foremost,  in  addressing  prospective  disruptive 
challenges  emanating  from  the  sources  we  identify,  there  will 
be  little  utility  for  addressing  the  challenges  with  nuclear 
weapons.  Conventional  military  means,  which  address  the 
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issues  while  longer  lasting  political  solutions  are  formulated, 
may  address  the  host  of  conflicts  having  social  and  economic 
sources  better  than  nuclear  weapons.  Another  readily  identi¬ 
fiable  characteristic  of  many  of  the  sources  of  conflict  is  the 
pervasiveness  of  economic  bases.  It  may  be  the  most  overt 
reason  on  occasion,  but  many  times  economic  foundations 
play  an  underlying  role  in  support  of  other  noneconomic 
causes.  This  requires  that  we  analyze  more  than  only  the 
immediate,  overt  sources  of  instability  but  also  the  long-term 
perspective  which  may  dictate  a  nonmilitary  strategy  for  the 
ultimate  resolution  of  those  conflicts. 

Not  surprising,  most,  if  not  virtually  all,  armed  conflicts  in 
the  near  term  will  be  experienced  in  the  third  world,  although 
they  will  engage  the  interests — and  involvement — of  the  de¬ 
veloped  world.  While  resource  and  ecological  problems  will 
underlie  many  conflicts  as  the  third  world  attempts  to  come  to 
term  with  its  population  growth  in  a  constrained  international 
environment,  the  developed  world  will  not  escape  altogether 
these  same  concerns.  That  armed  force  has  been  implemented 
in  recent  years  by  several  developed  states  to  ensure  access  to 
food  resources,  namely  in  pursuit  of  established  fishing  rights 
and  practices,  has  surprised  many.  Others  have  noted  that  in 
some  regions  of  the  world  in  the  future  water  might  be  worth 
more  than  oil.  And,  a  final  suggestion  cautions  the  reader  to 
accept  the  complexity  of  causes  of  wars.  Wars  are  rarely  the 
product  of  a  clearly  defined  object  of  contention  between  two 
rivals;  instead,  antagonists,  as  well  as  allied  participants, 
pursue  a  combination  of  goals  when  the  war  allows  them  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  What  we  present  in  these  analyses  are 
major,  or  precipitating,  causes  of  potential  conflicts.  We  do  not 
present  the  myriad  of  underlying  causes  which  ultimately  will 
shape  the  passion  and  the  final  outcome  of  the  wars. 

The  analysts  have  been  requested  to  make  only  brief 
comments  about  the  implications  of  their  respective  analyses 
for  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  An  elaboration  of  this 
subject  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  text,  but  it  goes 
beyond  our  modest  undertaking  in  this  present  effort.  There 
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will  emerge  from  our  presentations  several  implications  for 
adjusting  the  structure,  capabilities,  and  mission  of  our  mili- 
taiy  if  we  are  to  prevail.  However,  as  noted,  the  defense  capa¬ 
bility  of  our  country  will  realize  inherent  limitations  in  many  of 
our  projected  conflicts,  and  often  the  defense  establishment 
will  have  to  augment  sociopolitical  initiatives,  which  will  bear 
the  brunt  of  conflict  resolution.  We  offer  no  counsel  on  how  to 
prepare  our  armed  forces  of  the  future;  instead,  our  contri¬ 
bution  identifies  the  sources  of  emerging  security  problems. 

Finally,  we  must  emphasize  that  we  imposed  no  require¬ 
ment  on  the  authors  to  present  a  common  view  of  the  impact 
of  future  security  instability.  We  encouraged  each  analyst  to 
exercise  personal  judgment  and  the  preferred  analytic  ap¬ 
proach.  Also,  we  all  write  in  our  private  analytic  capacities, 
and  our  views  do  not  represent  the  official  positions  of  the  US 
Department  of  Defense  nor  of  any  US  government  agency. 

As  editor,  I  wish  to  thank  Col  John  A.  Warden  III,  USAF, 
Retired,  who  as  commandant,  Air  Command  and  Staff  College, 
was  supportive  of  this  undertaking.  1  am  also  grateful  to  Lt 
Col  Bradley  S.  Davis  for  providing  valuable,  energetic,  and 
competent  service  as  editorial  assistant.  Ms  Yuna  Braswell 
offered  excellent  computer  work  for  us — and  1  thank  her.  And, 
1  am  very  pleased  that  my  good  friend.  Dr  Richard  Bailey,  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  on  several  earlier 
projects,  was  appointed  by  Air  University  Press  to  serve  as  our 
editor.  Thank  you  all  for  a  job  well  done. 


Karl  P.  Magyar,  PhD 
Editor 
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History,  Culture,  and  Change 

Foundations  of  Conflicts  and  Wars 

Karl  P.  Magyar 


A  spate  of  cynical  analytic  literature  has  recently  emerged 
about  the  “new  world  disorder.”  This  spate  is  somewhat  curi¬ 
ous  as  global  tensions  during  the  cold  war  were  certainly 
reason  for  C5micism,  considering  the  destructive  prospects  of  a 
nuclear  exchange  between  the  East  and  the  West.  In  light  of 
the  evident  cessation  of  tensions  between  the  members  of  the 
former  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  (NATO),  how  can  we  explain  the  prevailing  concern  with 
the  uncertainty  of  the  post-cold-war  era  and  the  apprehension 
about  the  future? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  elusive.  As  one  of  the  two 
major  powers  in  the  cold  war  system,  America  realized  that  its 
entire  security  culture  had  centered  on  meeting  the  perceived 
challenge  of  an  expansionist  Soviet  alliance.  This  challenge 
posed  a  real  and  an  immediate  threat  to  America’s  core  secu¬ 
rity  interests  and  to  that  of  our  allies.  Furthermore,  although 
numerous  other  conflicts  and  wars  prevailed,  those  wars 
which  mattered  most  to  the  West  were  perceived  within  the 
cold  war  context.  This  context  applied  especially  to  Korea, 
Hungary,  Formosa,  Cuba,  Vietnam,  Angola,  Namibia,  Ethiopia, 
and  Afghanistan.  Lurking  on  the  other  side  was  always  the 
“Evil  Empire” — the  Soviets,  Chinese,  or  other  communists, 
which,  for  a  long  time,  the  West  saw  as  a  monolithic  bloc. 

However,  in  the  midst  of  the  cold  war,  much  of  the  third 
world  became  independent,  yet  the  West  viewed  their  struggles 
not  as  liberation  wars  or  as  civil  wars,  but  as  part  of  a  Soviet 
grand  design  for  potential  global  revolution.  The  West  simply 
ignored  most  of  the  lesser  conflicts.  In  fact,  countries  which 
had  their  own  agendas  that  generally  remain  unfulfilled  to  this 
day  shaped  most  of  these  conflicts  in  the  third  world.  The 
issue  is  not  that  such  wars  in  the  third  world  today  are  new 
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conflicts  or  that  significantly  more  of  them  have  occurred  than 
during  the  cold  war,  but  the  issue  is  that  we  have  begun  to 
recognize  them  for  vsirious  reasons.  They  are  becoming  disturb¬ 
ingly  destructive  and  tend  towards  prolongation.  ^  These  wars 
disrupt  entire  regions,  potentially  threaten  global  stability,  and 
may  disrupt  the  extensively  intertwined  global  economic  system. 
The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia  has  brought 
these  conflicts  to  the  doorstep  of  Western  Europe,  America’s 
trusted  traditional  allies,  and  members  of  NATO — ^who  had 
banded  together  successfully  to  deter  a  nuclear  threat  only  to 
now  face  the  prospect  of  becoming  engulfed  in  pre-World  War  II 
t5^e  conventional  wars  fueled  by  nationalism. 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  has  brought  a  welcome  reprieve 
from  a  credible  nuclear  threat,  but  warriors  and  civilians  dying 
in  the  steady  stream  of  lesser  conflicts  have  forged  ahead  un¬ 
abated.  The  Stockholm  International  Peace  Research  Institute 
counted  30  major  wars  raging  in  1991  and  34  in  1993.2  From 
the  perspective  of  the  victims,  the  distinction  between  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe  of  a  nuclear  or  a  conventional  war  is  illusory.  We 
also  may  make  a  powerful  case  by  arguing  that  the  absence  of 
the  cold  war  will  enhance  hostilities  as  neither  of  the  former 
Great  Powers  is  available  to  repress  the  proclivity  towards  the 
use  of  force  among  their  previous  allies  or  among  those  over 
whom  they  previously  had  influence.  Possibly,  the  Gulf  War 
would  not  have  occurred  as  it  might  have  had  to  exact  a  com¬ 
mitment  for  alignment  from  the  Soviets  who  might  still  have 
had  their  hands  full  in  nearby  Afghanistan.  But  certainly  the 
Soviets  would  have  taken  an  active  involvement  in  the  deterio¬ 
rating  situation  in  Yugoslavia  and  the  threatened  interests  of 
the  Serbs — their  traditional  allies.  Nor  would  Chechnya’s  vio¬ 
lent  secession  have  been  attempted  under  the  authoritarian 
regime. 

Yet  another  legacy  of  the  cold  war  is  the  flood  of  arms  which 
are  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  the  transfer  of 
technology  for  arms  production.  These  weapons  had  been  dis¬ 
tributed  liberally  to  allies  and  proxies,  and  today  they  pro¬ 
liferate  throughout  the  third  world.  In  Africa’s  Horn  region, 
such  arms  have  on  several  occasions  been  more  available  than 
bread.  The  use  of  these  ubiquitous  arms  has  fueled  the  pro¬ 
longed  wars  in  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  Djibouti,  and  Somalia  in  that 
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conflict-prone  region.  Such  arms  abound  in  numerous  global 
regions  and  are  increasingly  available  to  private  terrorist  and 
criminal  groups. 

The  data  and  unfortunate  impact  of  the  post-cold  war  con¬ 
flicts  is  evident,  but  can  we  not  perceive  any  positive  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  new  era?  The  answer  does  offer  encouraging 
signs,  and  an  overall  assessment  requires  a  balanced  analysis. 
The  most  significant  accomplishment  of  the  cold  war  was  the 
fact  that  no  nuclear  war  broke  out — even  in  the  face  of  many 
otherwise  dire  predictions.  Furthermore,  the  nuclear  control 
regimes  have  seen  considerable  progress  in  dampening  the 
move  towards  nuclear  proliferation.^  Significant  also  is  the  de¬ 
mise  of  the  Marxist  Soviet  state  whose  disintegration  has  led 
to  some  severe  internal  conflicts,  but  these  conflicts  have  not 
spilled  beyond  the  immediately  affected  region.  The  reluctance 
by  some  Russian  military  units  to  fight  in  Chechnya  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1994  yielded  a  remarkable  turnabout  from  the  bellicose 
Soviet  tendencies  a  few  years  before."^  Czechoslovakia’s  “velvet 
revolution”  led  to  the  breakup  of  that  country  without  an  inter¬ 
fering  Soviet  Union.  And,  while  Yugoslavia’s  disintegration  has 
been  an  extremely  violent  affair,  no  Soviet  Union  intervened, 
and  that  conflict  has  not  spilled  into  neighboring  states. 
Around  the  world,  numerous  other  conflicts  ground  to  a  halt 
or  lost  their  significance  in  the  absence  of  Soviet  support.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  border  skirmish  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  in 
1995,  relatively  weak  internal  insurgencies,  and  the  waning 
stages  of  a  few  old  internal  conflicts,  Latin  America  has  rarely 
been  as  peaceful  as  it  is  now.  Today,  the  area  is  dominated 
almost  entirely  by  democratic  governments.  Similarly,  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  southern  Africa  have  quickly  changed,  and  its 
conflicts  have  ceased  or  lost  global  importance  through  the 
departure  of  the  Soviet/Cuban-sponsored  offensive  in  Angola, 
their  previous  support  of  Mozambique,  and  the  curtailment  of 
Soviet  support  to  South  Africa’s  African  National  Congress, 
which  led  to  a  remarkably  peaceful  transition  in  that  contro¬ 
versial  countiy. 

In  the  1960s  and  1970s,  the  US  had  been  widely  criticized 
for  its  aggressive  “imperial”  tendencies,  but  this  impulse  has 
not  resulted  in  any  permanent  acquisitions  or  imposition  of 
controls  over  new  areas.  Under  US  influence,  democracy,  human 
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rights,  and  free  markets  have  become  the  new  standard;  how¬ 
ever,  the  realities  vary  considerably  from  the  ideal.  But  this 
trend  is  a  start.  The  United  Nations  has  expanded  its  peace¬ 
keeping  efforts  enormously,  with  mixed  results,  but  certainly 
as  a  commendable  effort  and  indicator  of  the  potential  of  coop¬ 
eration.  Other  countries  have  begun  to  accept  responsibilities 
for  regional  peace  efforts,  which  portend  another  positive  de¬ 
velopment.  The  efforts  of  West  Africa’s  Economic  Community 
of  West  African  States  (ECOWAS)  force  in  Liberia,  which,  while 
not  without  controversy,  is  being  examined  for  possible  emula¬ 
tion  in  other  regions.  Yet  another  major  realization  is  that 
extremist  and  doctrinaire  cold  war  ideologies  have  not  ad¬ 
dressed  fundamental  problems  in  the  third  world  and  that 
they  may  do  so  sooner  through  liberal  economic  approaches 
than  through  mere  ideological  posturing. 

These  significant  positive  developments  weigh  heavily  as  a 
balance  to  the  prevailing  analytic  literature  which  portrays  a 
generally  pessimistic  view  of  the  future.  This  situation  is  not 
entirely  paradoxical  as  it  may  be  explained  by  referring  to  the 
positive  developments  in  much  of  the  world.  But  for  other 
substantial  regions,  these  positive  developments  are  not  a  re¬ 
ality,  and  continued  conflicts  may  be  a  more  apt  characteri¬ 
zation.  The  emerging  pronounced  division  between  two  worlds 
is  the  general  tenor  of  the  analysis  of  Matthew  Connelly  and 
Paul  Kennedy  in  their  article,  “Must  it  be  the  Rest  Against  the 
West?”5  They  argue  that  life  is  good  for  areas  of  the  world  that 
can  compete,  but  the  globe’s  growing  noncompetitive  sector, 
with  its  unmanageable  population  numbers,  will  soon  swamp 
these  areas.  The  evaluative  balance  must  therefore  be  qualified 
within  the  “two  worlds”  context  whose  widening  disparities 
between  its  two  constituent  parts  may  be  the  most  important 
dynamic  force  and  underlying  source  of  conflicts  in  the  future. 

Global  Perspectives 

The  demise  of  the  second  world— traditionally  identified  as 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East  European  allies  and  charac¬ 
terized  by  their  command  economies— has  produced  the  new 
two  worlds  division  of  states.  The  industrially  developed  de¬ 
mocracies  and  their  market  economies  comprise  one  world. 
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with  the  rest  comprising  the  other  world.  The  latter  comprises 
the  numerous  developing  states,  divided  into  several  subcate¬ 
gories  that  depict  their  disparate  economic  status.  Russia,  the 
other  new  republics  which  emerged  from  the  breakup  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  former  East  European  states  remain 
today  in  an  analytic  limbo.  Max  Singer  and  Aaron  Wildavsky 
similarly  recognize  such  a  two-fold  division  of  the  “real  world.” 
They  refer  to  its  constituent  parts  as  the  zone  of  “peace, 
wealth,  and  democracy,”  and  the  zone  of  “turmoil,  war,  and 
development.”^  Their  useful  distinction  suggests  that  more 
than  only  traditional  criteria,  which  focused  on  the  north- 
south  division  of  the  globe,  must  be  considered  and  that 
economic  status  also  coincides  with  security  conditions. 

The  Demographic  and  Economic  Context 

The  total  global  population  is  approaching  6  billion.  Of  this, 
fewer  than  20  percent  live  in  the  first  world,  though  by  no 
means  do  all  inhabitants  of  these  countries  live  at  typical  first 
world  standards.  An  analogy  may  be  made  with  reference  to 
the  macro  data  for  South  Africa,  where  the  country’s  entire 
economy  masks  the  disparate  distribution  of  wealth  between 
whites  and  blacks.  Collectively,  the  countries  characterized  as 
first  world,  dominate  more  than  80  percent  of  the  globe’s  exist¬ 
ing  wealth  and  its  economic  transactions.  Connelly  and 
Kennedy  point  out  that  95  percent  of  the  total  global  popula¬ 
tion  growth  in  the  future  will  occur  in  the  poor  countries  of  the 
world.  Despite  economic  growth  in  the  third  world,  in  terms  of 
absolute  numbers,  there  will  be  many  more  poor  people  than 
before.  These  people  are  rapidly  migrating  into  the  swelling 
shantytowns  of  third  world  cities,  thus  making  the  population 
numbers  of  these  cities  the  size  of  some  small  countries.  And, 
these  populations  will  be  predominately  very  young.'^ 

Growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  3  percent,  the  population  of 
many  of  these  countries  will  double  in  24  years.®  Many  devel¬ 
oping  states  exceed  that  rate  today.  Jessica  Tuchman 
Mathews  elaborates  on  the  new  concept  of  security  which  also 
must  account  for  resource,  environmental,  and  demographic 
issues  and  concludes,  “Environmental  decline  occasionally 
leads  directly  to  conflict.”^  However,  observers  must  not  view 
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this  phenomenon  automatically  as  negative,  according  to  Shel¬ 
don  Richman.  He  points  out  that  most  of  the  world’s  popu¬ 
lation  growth  rate  throughout  history  was  exceeded  by  eco¬ 
nomic  progress.  Observers  must  consider  not  only  the  raw 
aggregate  data  for  the  globe,  but  they  also  must  identify  the 
precise  location  of  the  growth  to  pinpoint  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  population  growth,  economic  development,  and  conflict. 

We  may  paint  a  generally  rosy  prospect  for  the  peaceful  first 
world — ^whose  democracies  make  no  war  on  each  other.  Also, 
there  may  be  encouraging  signs  for  the  countries  emerging  out 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  whose  transformation,  though 
volatile,  has  not  been  disruptive  beyond  their  own  regions.  But 
vast  parts  of  the  third  world  are  rapidly  advancing  towards 
greater  uncertainty.  They  are  doing  so  under  conditions  of 
utter  deprivation  and  frustration,  fueled  by  the  technological 
advantages  of  the  information  age  that  depict  the  opulent  and 
excessive  splendors  of  the  first  world  even  to  the  most  obscure 
inhabitant  of  the  third  world.  Where  in  the  past,  rising  expec¬ 
tations  meant  eventual  ownership  of  a  bicycle,  now  the  stand¬ 
ard  expectation  is  a  luxury  automobile,  house,  electronic  gadg- 
etiy,  food,  health  care,  education,  vacations,  and  a  splendid 
retirement.  And  the  billions  of  poor  demand  it  now.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  strain  on  the  world  will  be  extremely  great  as  the 
demand  and  increasingly  illicit  or  unorthodox  efforts  to  obtain 
such  coveted  lifestyles  will  outpace  the  political  ability  to  en¬ 
sure  its  lawful  realization.  At  this  matrix  a  new  culture  of 
conflict  may  explode  in  the  world. 

Where  authoritarian  governments  are  absent,  third  world 
democratic  governments  will  have  few  resources  to  contain 
challenges  to  their  rule.  In  the  absence  of  immediate  economic 
success,  such  frail  democratic  governments  will  lose  the  re¬ 
spect  of  their  aggressive  citizens  or  of  ambitious  or  envious 
militaries,  as  occurred  in  Haiti.  In  the  past,  patience  marked 
rising  expectations,  but  since  expectations  tend  to  remain  un¬ 
fulfilled,  the  time  allowed  today  for  governments  to  produce 
results  may  be  getting  precariously  short.  The  plight  of  the 
frustrated  masses  in  Slovenia,  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Chechnya, 
Eritrea,  Somalia,  Rwanda,  and  Liberia  shows  their  impatience 
with  the  governments’  hollow  promises.  The  governments  of 
such  failing  states  amount  to  little  more  than  small  coteries  of 
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privileged  elites,  ensconced  in  embattled  medieval-like  fortifi¬ 
cations,  with  their  national  armies  constituting  little  more 
than  paid  mercenaries  to  protect,  not  the  nation  from  neigh¬ 
boring  predators,  but  the  elite  from  the  masses.  Their  citizens 
will  judge  such  governments  to  be  irrelevant  as  subnational 
units  emerge  in  the  vacuum,  in  effect,  as  warlords.  These  were 
in  great  evidence  in  Mozambique  throughout  its  long  civil  war 
as  its  government  exercised  little  authority  outside  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  while  the  country’s  rebel  force  raped  the  scarce  resources 
of  the  vast  rural  districts.  The  situation  does  not  vary  much  in 
parts  of  Peru,  Colombia,  Burma,  Cambodia,  and  Somalia  and 
in  numerous  locations  in  Africa.  Many  who  are  able  will  flee; 
others  will  stay  and  fight.  But  the  ensuing  anarchy  will  de¬ 
press  the  value  of  life  greatly. 

The  economic  and  conflict  data  support  such  an  assess¬ 
ment.  At  the  crux  is  a  question  which  has  never  been 
adequately  answered:  Why  is  it  that  much  of  the  fighting  in 
the  world  takes  place  in  the  poorest  regions?  At  first  sight,  one 
is  tempted  to  make  a  superficial  judgment  about  the  poor 
attacking  the  rich  in  pursuit  of  justice  and  redistribution,  but 
this,  of  course,  is  not  a  valid  assertion.  The  poor  tend  to  fight 
other  poor,  mostly  their  neighbors  with  whom  they  have  lived 
for  centuries,  or  they  fight  among  themselves.  This  phenome¬ 
non  is  explained  by  as  many  theories  as  there  are  analysts. 
Some  analysts  note  that  poor  societies  tend  to  be  traditional 
societies  that  still  view  making  war  as  a  social  necessity  and 
cultural  tradition.il  other  explanations  identify  inequitable 
global  economic  relations  which  allegedly  underlie  and  exacer¬ 
bate  hostile  class  relationships,  i^  A  third  category  of  explana¬ 
tions  argues  that  at  an  early  stage  of  their  development,  virtu¬ 
ally  all  states  experience  severe  turmoil  associated  with  their 
attempt  to  equilibrate  internal  legitimation  forces;  that  is,  poor 
states  have  governments  which  have  never  demonstrated  their 
relevance  to  the  masses,  but  only  to  a  restricted  elite,  i^ 

Whatever  the  precise  or  ultimate  cause  for  such  massive 
war- induced  violence,  one  must  understand  that  large-scale 
war  atrocities  are  not  abating  in  the  post-cold  war  world  and 
that  such  casualties  in  the  half  century  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  are  occurring  in  the  third  world  and  not  among  indus¬ 
trially  developed  states— which  had  been  the  case  prior  to  that 
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war.  This  explanation  does  not  suggest  that  the  mostly  colo¬ 
nized  regions  of  the  world  have  not  experienced  traditional 
conflicts  on  their  own.  However,  because  of  the  lack  of  modem 
armaments,  absence  of  modem  conceptions  of  nationalism, 
and  lack  of  extensively  intertwined  external  relations,  it  does 
suggest  that  their  traditional  conflicts  were  much  more  limited 
in  scope — and  in  casualties.  The  existence  of  these  factors 
today,  however,  suggests  a  much  bleaker  future  for  the  third 
world. 

The  Conflict  Context 

When  portraying  the  state  of  conflict  of  our  contemporary 
period,  a  wide  latitude  of  interpretation  exists  with  regard  to 
deducing  trends  or  projecting  future  developments.  Certainly, 
we  may  identify  pessimistic  and  optimistic  attitudes  among 
analysts.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  offers  a  sober  analysis  of  the 
twentieth  century’s  record  of  war  casualties.  He  notes  that  this 
is  the  century  of  “megadeaths.” Brzezinski  identifies  four  in¬ 
dividuals  most  directly  responsible  for  the  major  war  atroci¬ 
ties:  Lenin,  Stalin,  Mao,  and  Hitler — ^who,  incredibly,  was  a 
relatively  minor  offender  compared  to  the  other  three.  Other 
wars  in  the  third  world  extinguished  millions  of  additional 
lives.  These  wars  included  those  in  Paraguay,  Ethiopia,  India 
and  Pakistan,  Korea,  Vietnam,  Nigeria,  and  the  war  between 
Iran  and  Iraq.  All  told,  Brzezinski  calculates  that  “during  the 
20th  century,  no  less  than  167  rpillion  lives — and  quite  prob¬ 
ably  in  excess  of  175  million — were  deliberately  extinguished 
through  politically  motivated  carnage.”  However,  despite  this 
grim  assessment  of  the  present  century,  the  post-cold  war  era 
has  allowed  for  renewed  faith. 

Two  developments  account  for  the  current  upbeat  views  re¬ 
garding  the  cessation  of  major  wars  in  which  the  US  may 
become  involved  or  attacks  which  may  be  launched  against 
the  US.  The  first  emanates  from  the  fact  that  despite  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tensions  of  the  cold  war,  neither  a  conventional  nor  a 
nuclear  war  broke  out  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
alliance.  The  gravity  of  those  previous  tensions  is  only  now 
emerging  from  Soviet  sources  which  note  that  it  was  not  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  that  Soviets  were  prepared  to 
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utilize  nuclear  weaponry,  but  during  the  early  1980s,  when 
top  Soviet  planners  witnessed  the  shift  in  the  “correlation  of 
forces”  which  favored  the  West.^^  However,  rational  calcula¬ 
tions  projected  that  the  risks  and  consequences  of  waging  a 
nuclear  war  were  simply  unacceptable.  The  second  develop¬ 
ment  responsible  for  the  currently  more  optimistic  strategic 
assessment  emerges  from  the  stable  and  peaceful  relations 
among  the  industrially  developed  states  of  the  West.  Democra¬ 
cies  do  fight,  we  are  told,  but  not  among  each  other.  According 
to  a  report  by  Freedom  House,  this  “rule”  has  held  firmly  in 
the  353  substantially  sized  wars  fought  since  1819,  and  from 
all  appearances  it  promises  to  continue.  No  doubt  this  reluc¬ 
tance  to  engage  in  global-level  wars  emanates  from  the  hard 
lesson  of  twentieth  centuiy  history;  namely,  that  such  wars 
cost  too  much  and  risk  everything,  while  offering  no  certain 
commensurate  gains.  Regarding  the  eight-year  war  between 
Iran  and  Iraq  in  the  1980s,  both  sides  had  spent  an  estimated 
$416  billion  up  to  1985,  which  had  exceeded  the  sum  of  $364 
billion  that  they  had  earned  from  oil  sales  since  they  first 
started  to  export  the  mineral,  Accordingly,  we  have  increas¬ 
ing  reason  to  believe  that  because  of  the  destructive  potential 
of  nuclear  wars,  and  the  excessive  expenses  associated  with 
large-scale  conventional  wars,  mature  statesmanship  will  en¬ 
courage  the  peaceful  resolution  of  differences  in  conflicts 
involving  major  developed  states.  These  statesmen  will  not 
base  their  decisions  on  great  moral  imperatives,  but  on  prag¬ 
matic  self-interests. 

Nevertheless,  as  noted  above,  most  analysts  project  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  wars,  but  of  a  different  nature,  and  believe  that 
most  will  occur  among  or  within  third  world  societies — ^with 
frequent  residual  implications  for  the  more  peaceful  world.  The 
data  regarding  war  casualties  and  destruction  may  well  project 
exponential  increases  in  the  future,  but  it  will  not  be  generated 
among  the  developed  states  of  the  world.  Since  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  US  military  involvements  in  such  conflicts  has  been 
extraordinarily  sensitive  to  body  counts.  US  combat  deaths  in 
Grenada  (1983)  were  18;  in  Panama  (1989),  23;  in  Somalia 
(1993),  29;  and  the  Gulf  War  (1991),  182.  These  data  contrast 
with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
mostly  civil  wars  which  rage  unabated  especially  in  South  and 
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Southeast  Asia,  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Central  America.  In 
some  cases  casualties  approximated  a  million,  and,  indeed, 
the  single  largest  killing  war  since  World  War  II  was  the  Bia- 
fran  War  in  Nigeria  during  the  late  1960s.  It  accounted  for  an 
estimated  2.5  million  deaths.  During  1993,  of  the  79  listed 
countries  experiencing  major  conflicts  and  political  violence, 
65  were  in  the  developing  world.  Analysts  widely  agree  that 
90  percent  of  casualties  in  the  third  world’s  civil  wars  involved 
civilians  caught  in  the  battles  from  which  they  could  not  es¬ 
cape,  or  they  were  victims  of  ensuing  starvation,  dislocation, 
and  disease. 

Another  dimension  of  the  new  profile  of  wars  concerns  their 
prolongation.  At  the  outset  modem  wars  among  the  major 
powers  generally  were  short  affairs,  with  continuous  actions 
marked  by  a  series  of  related  battles. But  modem  insurgeney 
warfare,  expertly  formalized  in  the  writings  of  Mao  Tse-tung, 
incorporates  an  element  of  protraction  which  deliberately  capi¬ 
talized  on  the  time  element  as  a  strategic  asset  of  the  weaker- 
equipped  insurgents.  Unfortunately,  this  strategy  also  shifted 
the  battlefield  to  population  centers,  thereby  diminishing  the 
difference  between  combatants  and  civilians.  A  prolonged  war 
by  contrast  becomes  bogged  down  beyond  either  side’s  original 
intentions.  During  the  course  of  such  prolonged  wars,  funda¬ 
mental  transformations  take  place  in  the  purposes,  methods, 
composition  of  combatants,  and  external  support,  with  the 
main  combatants  rarely  attaining  their  limited  original  objec¬ 
tives.  The  ongoing  war  in  Angola  offers  a  classic  example.  In 
this  regard,  the  US  learned  a  sobering  lesson  at  a  high  price  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  Soviets  received  theirs  in  Afghanistan.  Hence 
it  is  likely  that  capably  equipped  powers  will  shun  such  poten¬ 
tial  quagmires,  but  this  will  not  be  avoided  by  third  world 
states  where  huge  casualty  rates  in  such  prolonged  wars  will 
reflect  their  civil  war  nature. 

The  historical  evidence  regarding  war  casualties  is  not  en¬ 
couraging  for  the  world,  but  for  the  stable,  developed,  demo¬ 
cratic  powers  there  is  reason  for  optimism.  In  the  third  world, 
however,  a  much  more  pessimistic  expectation  is  in  order. 
This  expectation  reflects  the  volatile  consolidative  conditions 
of  the  third  world  and  is  exacerbated  by  the  availability  of 
modem  arms.  Analysts  must  also  consider  another  dimension 
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of  third  world  conditions  for  a  proper  assessment  of  sociomili- 
taiy  development.  Dietrich  Fischer  reminds  us  that  “the  loss  of 
lives  caused  by  inequities  in  the  global  economy  at  present 
greatly  exceeds  that  caused  by  wars.”22  His  startling  analysis 
argues  that  in  1965,  16  million  lives  might  have  been  saved 
had  per  capita  incomes  been  equalized  across  the  world.  He 
concludes  that  “structural  violence  exceeded  direct  violence  by 
more  than  a  factor  of  100.”  His  observation  introduces  an 
increasingly  important  element  which  is  currently  elevating 
economic  well-being  alongside  military  considerations  as 
equally  important  measurements  of  security.  Therefore,  the 
true  context  of  future  security  cannot  neatly  separate  military 
from  economic — and  hence  also  political — affairs. 

Changing  Perceptions  of  Future  Conflicts 

The  post-cold  war  era  has  introduced  a  plethora  of  projected 
conflicts.  In  1994  President  Bill  Clinton  introduced  his  ad¬ 
ministration’s  perception  of  the  transformation  of  the  security 
environment:  “The  end  of  the  Cold  War  fundamentally 
changed  America’s  security  imperatives.  The  central  security 
challenge  of  the  past  half  century — the  threat  of  communist 
expansion — is  gone.  The  dangers  we  face  are  much  more  di¬ 
verse.  ”23  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  echoed  this 
view:  ‘The  Soviet  empire  is  gone.  No  great  power  views  any 
other  as  an  immediate  military  threat.  ”2^  But  Christopher 
elaborated  on  the  new  threats:  “Aggression,  tyranny,  and  intol¬ 
erance  still  undermine  political  stability  and  economic 
development  in  vital  regions  of  the  world.”  Specifically,  he  sin¬ 
gled  out  as  most  worrisome,  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  terrorism,  international  crime,  and  the  relatively 
new  problems  associated  with  environmental  degradation,  un¬ 
sustainable  population  growth,  and  mass  movement  of 
refugees. 

The  US  Army’s  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  Posture 
Statement  offers  another  perception  of  important  changes  in 
today’s  complicated  and  unpredictable  world.  It  identifies  to¬ 
day’s  significant  dangers  as  “regional  conflicts,  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destmction,  failure  of  democratic  reforms, 
economic  concerns,  and  transnational  threats. ”25  it  recognizes 
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the  diminished  threat  of  global  war,  but  suggests  that  a  “tor¬ 
rent  of  previously  repressed  nationalism  and  religious  and 
factional  rivalries  endangers  world  stability.”  These  regional 
conflicts  are  “impelled  by  the  proliferation  of  military  technol¬ 
ogy,  international  drug  trafficking,  state-sponsored  terrorism, 
subversion,  insurgency,  lawlessness,  and  famine.”  These  con¬ 
flicts  force  the  US  to  rely  on  new  security  approaches  overseas. 
This  posture  statement  certainly  recognizes  fundamental 
changes  taking  place  in  the  new  global  conflict  culture  and 
offers  an  excellent  example  of  the  departure  from  traditional 
perceptions  of  conventional  threats  which  had  characterized 
military  thinking. 

Analysts  generally  concur  about  the  anticipated  general 
diversification  of  conflicts  in  terms  of  causes,  types,  combat¬ 
ants,  locations,  and  consequences.  Yet  they  agree  specifically 
on  only  a  few  concerns.  As  previously  stated,  few  challenge  the 
assertions  that  the  US  will  not  likely  face  a  credible,  massive 
nuclear  threat,  that  the  US  will  probably  avoid  involvement  in 
a  global- caliber  conventional  war,  and  that  most  of  the  fighting 
on  a  massive  scale  will  occur  in  the  developing  states.  Ingomar 
Hauchler  and  Paul  M.  Kennedy  offer  a  concise  summary  of 
this  latter  third  world  focus  in  a  chapter  subheading:  “A  Third 
World  Venue — but  all  the  World  Takes  Part.”^®  The  chapter 
implies  that  the  third  world  will  be  the  battleground,  but  for 
diverse  global  interests.  Beyond  these  broad  characteristics,  a 
wide  variety  of  specific  scenarios  is  offered. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  recent  statement  about  future  wars 
is  that  by  Martin  van  Creveld.  He  argues  that  future  wars  “will 
not  be  waged  by  armies  but  by  groups  whom  we  today  call 
terrorists,  guerrillas,  bandits,  and  robbers,  but  who  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  hit  on  more  formal  titles  to  describe  themselves. ”27 
Van  Creveld  postulates  that  their  organization  will  be  based  on 
charismatic  lines  and  will  be  characterized  by  “fanatical,  ideo¬ 
logically  based,  loyalties.”  This  posture  will  blur  traditional 
lines  between  leaders  and  their  organization,  between  a  spe¬ 
cific  population  and  its  neighbors,  some  degree  of  territorial 
control  but  not  necessarily  within  traditional  national  bounda¬ 
ries,  and  between  soldiers  and  civilians.  Today,  these  attri¬ 
butes  are  evident  in  the  struggle  between  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Muslims  in  Bosnia — as  well  as  in  numerous  other  conflict 
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zones  around  the  world.  Conventional  wars,  according  to  van 
Creveld  “may  be  at  its  last  gasp.”  He  further  suggests  that 
“much  of  what  has  passed  for  strategy  during  the  last  two 
centuries  will  be  proven  useless.”  Accordingly,  he  expects  to¬ 
day’s  most  advanced  and  powerful  weapons  systems  to  lose 
their  usefulness  in  future  wars. 

Richard  Clutterbuck  suggests  a  not-so-dissimilar  view.  He 
sees  a  “pattern  of  dissent,  public  disorder,  crime  and  terror¬ 
ism,”  which  is  to  originate  from  the  “pattern  of  work  and  living 
in  the  coming  ten  years. ”28  Much  of  the  disruptive  activities 
will  emerge  in  the  third  world  with  its  “growing  desperation 
and  lawlessness  amongst  the  sprawling  urban  populations” 
and  the  frustrations  encountered  by  students  in  their  failures 
to  realize  their  rising  expectations.  The  most  threatening  ele¬ 
ment,  according  to  Clutterbuck,  is  the  resurgence  of  Islamic 
fundamentalism  in  its  appeal  to  the  poorer  sectors  of  Islamic 
societies.  Within  developed  societies,  he  anticipates  violent  in¬ 
dustrial  conflict  emerging  in  protest  against  “the  sinews  and 
symbols  of  the  microelectronic  era,  notably  the  computer  and 
communications  networks.”  Echoing  Georges  Sorel  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  before,  Clutterbuck  expects  an  affluent  workforce  to  lead 
industrial  conflicts  and  educated  participants  in  modern, 
affluent  societies — “who  prefer  to  reject  its  values  for  ideologi¬ 
cal  and  environmental  reasons” — to  lead  political  protests.  He 
summarizes  this  disturbing  perspective:  “This  rejection  may 
take  the  form  of  disruption,  sabotage,  or  malicious  damage, 
perhaps  escalating  to  bombing,  personal  attack,  and  other 
forms  of  terrorism.” 

Paul  Rogers  and  Malcolm  Dando  also  advance  the  third 
world  focus.  They  note  the  global  security  shift  from  the  cold 
war’s  East-West  context  to  the  North-South  axis.  The  problem 
stems  from  the  North,  where  one-fifth  of  the  world’s  population 
lives,  but  where  a  disproportionate  three-quarters  of  the 
world’s  wealth  and  resources  is  controlled.  Combining  global 
environmental  constraints  with  the  expected  disparities  in 
wealth  places  obvious  constraints  on  the  elevation  of  the  entire 
world’s  population  to  the  level  of  resource  use,  which  the  de¬ 
veloped  states  enjoy  today. 29  Rogers  and  Dando  see  the  cold 
war’s  legacy  remaining  in  terms  of  the  formidable  development 
of  militaiy  technology,  yet  this  technology  has  failed  to  address 
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arms  control.  Also,  “global  environmental  problems  have  proved 
to  be  peculiarly  resistant  to  any  effective  international  re¬ 
sponse.”  One  likely  consequence  will  be  “militant  migration,” 
which  was  demonstrated  in  1991  when  thousands  of  Albanian 
men  fled  to  Italy.  However,  in  that  instance,  the  emigration 
came  more  in  response  to  socioeconomically  induced  turmoil 
than  to  environmental  causes. 

Hauchler  and  Kennedy  note  that  the  number  of  wars  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  has  been  increasing,  and  transforma¬ 
tions  in  the  type  of  wars  are  in  evidence. Some  wars  have 
atrophied  due  to  the  termination  of  the  cold  war,  which  had 
sustained  them,  while  other  wars  were  initiated  because  of  the 
elimination  of  the  cold  war’s  dampening  effects.  These  wars 
tend  to  be  ethnonational,  social,  and  religious  in  nature,  and 
they  result  in  civil  wars.  The  development  crisis  in  the  third 
world  and  Eastern  Europe’s  transition  offer  fertile  fields  for 
new  conflicts.  Since  1945,  174  of  186  rated  wars  have  taken 
place  in  the  third  world.  Hauchler  and  Kennedy  also  note  the 
general  lack  of  active  hostilities  between  Western,  industrially 
developed  states.  Facing  the  future,  the  authors  write  that 
“hopes  for  a  more  peaceful  world  have  increasingly  been  melt¬ 
ing  away.  They  identify  as  conflict  sources  “increasing 
predominance  aspirations  by  regional  powers,”  arms  buildups, 
and  proliferation  of  chemical  and  nuclear  weapons. 

For  Robert  L.  Pfaltzgraff,  Jr.,  the  post-cold-war  world  is  “in 
the  midst  of  a  process  of  disorderly  transformation. ”32  Nation¬ 
alism  has  dominated  most  of  the  present  century  as  the 
defining  political-ideological  force,  but  this  domination  has 
been  replaced  today  with  ethnosectarian  conflict — ^which  re¬ 
sembles  its  nationalist  antecedents.  For  the  present  decade, 
there  exists  an  intensification  of  “ethnicity  with  substantial 
ideological,  nationalist,  and  religious  fervor”  as  well  as  political 
fragmentation.  Pfaltzgraff  identifies  a  useful  paradox  repre¬ 
sented  in  two  coexistent  trends.  He  notes  the  increasing 
penetration  of  civilizations  by  alien  forces  and  the  efforts  of 
such  civilizations  to  maintain  their  sense  of  identity.  Joining 
other  analysts,  Pfaltzgraff  anticipates  the  emergence  of  prob¬ 
lems  associated  with  weapons  proliferation  and  various 
terrorist  activities. 
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Writing  about  the  overarching  level  of  global  change,  Samuel 
P.  Huntington  inspires  as  many  admirers  as  critics  when  he 
asserts: 

It  is  my  hypothesis  that  the  fundamental  source  of  conflict  in  this  new 
world  will  not  be  primarily  ideological  or  primarily  economic.  The  great 
divisions  among  humankind  and  the  dominating  source  of  conflict  will 
be  cultural.  .  .  .  The  principal  conflicts  of  global  politics  will  occur 
between  nations  and  groups  of  civilizations. 33 

According  to  Huntington,  clashes  between  civilizations  will 
dominate  global  politics,  and  “the  fault  lines  between  civiliza¬ 
tions  will  be  the  battle  lines  of  the  future.”  Since  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  conflicts  in  the  Western  world  had  occurred  largely 
between  princes,  and  thereafter  between  nations,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  between  ideologies.  Where  these  conflict  sources 
had  characterized  global  politics  as  reflections  of  Western  in¬ 
fluences,  Huntington  states  that  non-Westem  civilizations  will 
“join  the  West  as  movers  and  shapers  of  history.”  He  sees  the 
identity  of  civilizations  becoming  increasingly  important  in  the 
future  with  the  most  important  conflicts  occurring  along  the 
fault  lines  separating  the  seven  or  eight  major  civilizations. 
Each  of  the  cultures  holds  different  perceptions  regarding  re¬ 
ligion,  state,  families,  rights,  responsibilities,  liberty,  authority, 
equality,  and  hierarchy.  Traditionally,  such  civilizations  have 
remained  largely  isolated  from  each  other,  but  this  case  no 
longer  exists  in  the  modem  world — hence  the  emergence  of 
adversarial  contacts. 

Huntington’s  perspective  is  provocative  but  excessively 
alarming.  His  critics  charge  that  the  trend  in  the  conflict  envi¬ 
ronment  weighs  heavily  towards  civil  wars  which  are  fought 
among  members  within  cultures.  They  also  charge  that  much 
of  the  underlying  sources  of  dissension  is  still  based  on  eco¬ 
nomic  foundations.  But  Huntington  did  well  to  identify  the 
often- disregarded  role  of  historically  significant  values  and 
ideas  as  generators  of  conflict  and  to  note  the  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  ensuing  from  the  third  world’s  emerging  prominence  in 
global  security  matters.  However,  Huntington’s  thmst  sug¬ 
gests  grand,  conventional,  and  hostile  encounters,  which  are 
not  reflected  in  the  analyses  of  the  other  writers  in  this  survey. 
Many  of  these  writers  expect  nonstate  actors  to  initiate  con¬ 
flicts  which  will  challenge  the  state  with  quasianarchic 
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conditions.  These  divergent  views  buttress  the  contention  of 
the  anticipated  diversification  of  actors,  motives,  and  methods 
likely  to  be  encountered  in  the  future  conflict  environment. 


Anticipating  Twenty-First  Century  Conflicts 

Waging  wars  has  been  a  historically  pervasive  exercise,  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  all  but  a  few  societies.  Generally,  motives  for 
conducting  wars  have  not  differed  fundamentally  throughout 
history  if  we  include  the  categories  of  fear,  pursuit  of  material 
gain,  and  the  desire  for  power,  influence,  and  control  over  the 
minds  and  actions  of  others.  However,  throughout  history  the 
specific  manifestations  of  these  motives,  which  are  shaped  by 
human  nature,  have  reflected  ever-changing  demographic  and 
technological  forces.  Ancient  Sparta  may  have  feared  Athenian 
expansion  much  as  Israel  feared  Iraq’s  nuclear  weapons  pro¬ 
gram  in  our  own  age.  Both  conflicts  experienced  the  same 
genesis,  namely  fear,  but  the  tactical  response,  and  the  weap¬ 
ons  utilized,  differed.  Traditional  societies  have  fought  over 
rights  to  grazing,  hunting,  and  croplands,  or  over  control  of 
oases  in  deserts,  while  modem  societies  pursue  colonies,  fer¬ 
tile  lands,  and  lebensraum  or  oil  and  other  scarce  minerals.  In 
both  eras  the  core  object  of  conflict  was  basic  physical  survival 
and  once  that  was  ensured,  intermediate-level  motives  were 
expanded  to  include  the  retention  or  improvement  of  existing 
welfare  levels.  To  emphasize,  throughout  history  basic  motives 
for  conflict  have  not  changed,  but  an  evolutionary  transition 
has  occurred  in  the  specific  objects  pursued  and  the  weapons 
employed. 

This  present  volume  does  not  argue  that  human  nature  has 
changed  and  that  we  will  experience  fundamentally  new 
sources  of  conflict.  Indeed,  Huntington  argues  persuasively 
the  case  for  historical  continuity — except  for  the  interjection  of 
modem  demographic  and  technological  variables.  We  seek  to 
identify  new  manifestations  of  human  desire  that  warrant  war 
activities.  We  could  identify  such  objects  using  scientific  meth¬ 
odologies,  but  others  may  argue  that  the  inherently  subjective 
nature  of  such  social  phenomena  will  not  necessarily  add 
greater  precision. 
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Projected  conflicts  in  the  near-term  future  already  may  be 
detected  in  nascent  form  by  the  attentive  observer.  Certainly 
war  motives  stemming  from  religious,  economic,  or  security 
concerns  are  not  new.  Yet,  as  the  various  analyses  in  this  book 
demonstrate,  we  may  consider  anticipated  hostile  confronta¬ 
tions  over  international  criminal  activities,  population  mi¬ 
grations,  human  rights  violations,  water  and  food  access,  land 
degradation,  and  terrorism  as  new  conflict  sources,  but  we 
have  already  experienced  them  earlier  in  history.  The  West 
does  not  conceive  of  overt  transnational  hostilities  over  food, 
yet  the  last  several  years  have  witnessed  a  dozen  armed  con¬ 
frontations  over  fishing  disputes  on  the  high  seas  among 
developed  countries.  We  may  speculate  that  many  existing 
tensions  today  may  intensify  to  the  point  of  overt  conflicts  in 
the  future,  but  we  must  be  mindful  that  such  tensions  will  not 
represent  sudden,  completely  unprecedented  or  unanticipat- 
able  causes  of  conflict. 

Another  dimension  in  these  analyses  should  demonstrate 
that  sources  of  conflicts  are  not  singular  but  are  invariably 
mixtures  or  combinations  of  motives.  For  example,  wars  over 
purely  religious  concerns  have  occurred  in  history,  but  despite 
public  perceptions  to  the  contrary,  few  wars  are  fought  because 
of  that  cause  today.  Underneath  the  religious  veneer,  ethnic 
interests — or  more  than  Kkely  economic  interests — ^may  be  in  evi¬ 
dence.  By  way  of  example,  one  may  argue  that  the  conflict  in 
Northern  Ireland  has  more  to  do  with  class  than  it  does  with 
religion;  that  the  Israeli-Arab  differences  stem  not  from  religion 
but  ethnicity,  history,  and  territorial  claims;  that  the  widening 
large-scale  civil  disturbances  in  Algeria  stem  not  so  much  from 
religious  doctrinal  sources  as  from  the  failures  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment  under  the  republican  regime;  and  that  the  prolonged  civil 
war  in  Sudan  is  not  simply  a  conflict  between  Muslims  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  as  often  reported,  but  the  conflict  concerns  race,  ethnicity, 
history,  poverty,  ofl,  and  water  issues.  Certainly  in  Bosnia,  West¬ 
ern  Christian  states  are  not  troubled  by  their  support  of  the 
Muslim  population  against  the  Christian  Orthodox  Serbs.  In  this 
latter  case,  US  economic  concerns  do  not  predominate  as  do  hu¬ 
manitarian  sentiments.  In  the  same  vein,  the  World  Commission 
on  Environment  and  Development  recognized  that  “environmental 
stress  is  seldom  the  only  cause  of  major  conflicts  within  or  among 
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nations.  Nevertheless,  they  can  arise  from  the  marginalization 
of  sectors  of  the  population  and  from  ensuing  violence.”^^ 

The  search  for  motives  of  war  represents  the  supreme  ana¬ 
lytic  challenge  for  students  of  international  relations.  This 
search  has  produced  historically  the  most  engrossing  litera¬ 
ture  on  political  discourse.  Caution  must  be  exercised  that 
superficial  assumptions  about  such  motives  are  not  made  by 
the  polic3miaker.  Simplistic  conclusions  about  most  conflicts 
in  Africa  identify  “tribalism”  as  the  source  of  all  conflicts,  but 
this  identification  ignores  the  basic  fact  that  tribal  wars  have 
been  traditionally  characterized  by  battles  in  pursuit  of  nonpo¬ 
litical  objectives.^^  Africa’s  wars  are  modem,  but  just  what  are 
the  underlying  motives?  In  Somalia  clans  have  fought  each 
other  to  the  point  of  institutionalizing  anarchy.  Is  this  the 
legacy  of  history  which  resulted  in  a  large  population  of  So¬ 
malis  residing  within  the  borders  of  Ethiopia?  Is  it  the  same 
legacy  which  fueled  war  in  the  late  1970s  and  consequently 
led  to  stark  poverty  in  the  1980s?  Is  it  the  consequence  of  the 
cold  war  which  saw  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  supplying 
vast  quantities  of  arms  to  Somalia  and  Ethiopia  respectively  in 
their  war — arms  which  feed  today’s  anarchy?  Or,  is  Somalia’s 
devastating  poverty,  hunger,  and  civil  conflict  the  product  of  a 
high  population  growth  rate  which  had  resulted  in  increased 
armed  confrontations  over  diminishing  arable  lands — forcing 
the  losers  into  hopeless  urban  ghettos?  In  a  similar  vein,  is 
Haiti’s  problem  one  of  corruption,  military  rule,  lack  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  or  economic  ecology,  wherein  its  trees 
were  cut  down,  its  soils  leached,  and  its  industrial  base  weak¬ 
ened  by  its  rapidly  expanding  population?^^  And  is  Rwanda’s 
primary  problem  simply  tribal  animosity,  neighboring  Uganda’s 
interference,  or  the  exhaustion  of  scarce  arable  lands  in  this 
impoverished  country  with  Africa’s  highest  population  den¬ 
sity?  These  current  examples  illustrate  the  complexity  en¬ 
countered  when  analyzing  extant  conflicts,  which  make  the 
task  of  anticipating  the  future  all  the  more  precarious. 

Huntington’s  observation  about  Western  wars  having  en¬ 
countered  shifts  in  interests  from  princes,  nations,  ideologies, 
and  now  to  civilizations  suggests  the  continuity  of  predomi¬ 
nantly  political  interests.  Yet  on  close  analysis,  the  potential 
conflict  sources  identified  in  this  book  reflect  a  remarkable 
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degree  of  underlying  socioeconomic  foundations.  Direct  eco¬ 
nomic  sources  of  conflict  include  the  pursuit  of  strategic  and 
mineral  resources,  industrial  and  agricultural  water  require¬ 
ments,  resource  degradation  problems,  and  standard  require¬ 
ments  for  food,  transport  rights,  and  unimpeded  trade.  Argu¬ 
ably,  economic  concerns  were  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
breakup  of  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Indirect  economic  influences  are  easily  detected  in  such  so¬ 
ciopolitical  issues  as  religious  conflicts,  ethnicity  and  national 
fragmentation,  population  pressures,  and  transnational  crimi¬ 
nal  activities.  In  addition,  there  exists  a  definite  economic 
dimension  to  conflicts  arising  from  human  rights  issues.  Simi¬ 
larly,  underlying  economic  bases  may  be  detected  in  military 
security  issues,  especially  in  light  of  the  diversification  and 
intensification  of  hostilities  in  the  third  world  being  demon¬ 
strated  in  many  poor  regions.  Are  not  hegemonial  attempts, 
civil  wars,  and  much  of  terrorism  the  product  of  economic 
ambition  or  dislocation?  Indeed,  the  concept  of  security,  which 
has  traditionally  implied  military  conceptions,  has  recently 
been  widened  to  consider  vital  economic  issues  as  well.  The 
1995  Annual  Report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by  the 
secretary  of  defense  expresses  this  dimension:  “Economic  se¬ 
curity  has  become  a  vital  issue  for  the  Department  in 
recognition  that  a  strong  military  requires  a  robust  commer¬ 
cial  and  defense  industry. 

Reflecting  the  thrust  of  the  projections  made  by  some  of  the 
above  analysts,  the  expected  sources  of  future  conflicts  will 
mostly  concern  animosities  within  states  or  between  neighbor¬ 
ing  states.  This  assumption  implies  that  ensuing  wars  will  be 
fought  in  unconventional  style,  by  diverse  forces,  using  con¬ 
ventional  weaponry:  often  small  arms,  and  possibly  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  In  the  conflicts  projected  in  this  book, 
nuclear  capabilities  will  not  offer  the  same  deterrent  value  as  it 
did  to  the  two  dominant  adversaries  during  the  cold  war.  In 
fact,  nuclear  weapons  will  offer  no  decided  advantage  to  adver¬ 
saries  in  most  cases.  Wars  arising  from  religious,  ethnic,  mass 
migration,  or  economic  dislocation  will  not  be  capable  of  being 
countered  by  massive  conventional  armaments.  Budding  re¬ 
gional  expansionists  or  terrorist  cadres  will  value  nuclear 
devices  as  novel  offensive  weapons.  Such  a  regional  power  as 
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Iraq  may  be  brought  to  heel  with  them,  but  the  nuclear- 
equipped  terrorist  cannot  be  countered  by  such  means.  To  be 
sure,  analysts  expect  the  continuation  of  traditional  conven¬ 
tional  wars  between  two  or  more  national  actors,  and  pre¬ 
paring  to  meet  such  familiar  challenges  will  remain  a  valid 
defense  exercise.  But  to  meet  the  challenges  posed  by  the 
projected  diversification  of  conflict  cultures,  strategic  planning 
by  the  major  powers  likewise  will  have  to  undertake  commen¬ 
surate  response  diversification.  Much  as  a  behemoth  may  be 
devoured  by  a  new  species  of  ants,  against  which  it  has  no 
defenses,  great  powers  will  always  face  new  uncertainties. 

US  or  international  responses  to  the  anticipated  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  conflicts  will  have  to  weigh  the  options  of  peaceful 
versus  armed  responses  at  all  times.  In  illustrative  terms, 
these  options  position  tractors  against  tanks.  If  we  are  correct 
in  postulating  that  most  of  the  expected  conflicts  will  have 
economic  bases,  the  solutions  to  these  conflicts  may  lie  more 
often  in  economic  formulations.  And  if  we  are  correct  in  as¬ 
suming  that  traditional  forcible  measures — short  of  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  nuclear  usage — may  simply  offer  inadequate  or  inappro¬ 
priate  responses,  tractors  may  hold  the  only  available  means 
with  which  to  address  them.  The  costs  of  conducting  war  have 
become  expensive,  making  the  utilization  of  that  ultimate  tool 
for  conflict  resolution  counterproductive.  However,  we  must 
not  assume  that  decisions  for  war  will  be  based  solely  on  dis¬ 
passionate,  quantified  calculations. 


The  US  Faces  the  Future  Global  Order 

James  B.  Seaton  offers  a  disturbing  perspective  on  Amer¬ 
ica’s  attitudes  towards  “low-level  conflict.”  He  finds  American 
soldiers  ill  prepared  for  “missions  that  require  them  to  work 
closely  with  people  they  will  possibly  help,  and  fight,  simulta- 
neously.”38  He  charges  that  Americans  “lack  a  unified 
mind -set  and  worldview  to  confront  the  changing  political- 
military  realities  of  international  politics.”  America’s  military 
culture  misunderstands  and  delegitimizes  most  forms  of  low- 
level  conflict  and  prefers  to  emphasize  firepower  and  mass 
when  applying  overwhelming  force  militarily.  Seaton  observes 
that  this  approach  is  limiting  in  contemporary,  nontraditional 
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“political-militaiy”  situations.  Prospects  for  the  occurrence  of 
conventional  wars  will  not  dissipate.  But  if  van  Creveld’s  pro¬ 
jections  will  be  validated,  Seaton’s  analysis  points  to  the  need 
for  the  American  military  to  re-think  its  range  of  strategic  re¬ 
sponses.  Seaton  elaborates  on  most  of  the  anticipated  sources 
of  conflicts,  yet  he  makes  it  clear  that  our  traditional  military 
configurations  or  even  our  structural  modernization  through 
the  application  of  the  most  advanced  technology  will  not  ap¬ 
propriately  address  them.  The  response  options  will  therefore 
encounter  the  demand  for  greater  sophistication  by  military 
planners  who  in  the  past  have  been  noticeably  uncomfortable 
with  nuanced  political  dimensions  of  such  third  world,  nontra- 
ditional  conflicts  in  transition. 

The  single  greatest  factor  which  the  US  will  face  in  the 
emerging  order  is  its  role  as  the  greatest  uncontested  military 
power.  Policy  alternations  will  continuously  shift  between  iso¬ 
lationists  who  will  argue  on  behalf  of  a  narrow,  defensive 
posture  and  globalists,  who  will  argue  for  our  involvement  in 
distant  global  conflicts.  Essentially,  that  debate  will  occur  be¬ 
tween  those  whose  only  security  concerns  are  core  interests, 
which  focus  on  immediate  threats  to  our  physical  survival, 
and  those  who  will  argue  that  the  US  has  a  special  responsi¬ 
bility  in  a  variety  of  disturbing  developments  even  if  they  are  of 
peripheral  concern  to  our  strategic  interests.  This  dilemma,  of 
course,  is  not  a  new  one,  as  it  is  a  continuation  of  contrasting 
thought  regarding  our  foreign  policy  posture.  This  posture  has 
been  debated  throughout  the  present  century. 

However,  muddying  the  debate  are  two  considerations.  First, 
responding  to  only  threats  to  our  core  interests  fails  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  US  is  extensively  locked  into  the  expanding 
international  economic  infrastructure.  The  deterioration  of  this 
infrastructure  can  wreak  havoc  with  our  domestic — as  well  as 
international — stability  as  easily  as  a  sizable  war.  Military  in¬ 
volvement,  accordingly,  may  not  be  avoidable  on  behalf  of 
such  intermediate-level  economic  security  interests.  And,  cer¬ 
tainly  our  economic  relationships  internationally  will  only 
become  more  extensive.  Second,  and  this  concern  flows  from 
the  first  consideration,  the  US  no  longer  exists  in  isolation, 
hence  the  debate  concerning  our  policy  options  is  greatly  pro¬ 
scribed  at  the  outset.  We  cannot  be  extensively  involved  in  the 
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international  economy,  on  the  one  hand,  but  isolationist  in 
military  security  affairs,  on  the  other.  Our  effective  range  of 
policy  choices  has,  in  fact,  narrowed.  The  US  will  not  design 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  environment,  instead  it  will  respond 
to  it.  Therefore,  waiting  until  someone  threatens  only  our  core 
security  interests  will  be  strategically  inadequate,  since  it  will 
be  much  more  advantageous  to  address  deteriorating  security 
situations  in  their  early  stages. 

If  we  are  correct  in  assuming  the  validity  of  this  projection 
(i.e.,  that  extensive  involvements  in  distant  conflicts  will  be 
unavoidable),  we  still  face  the  options  of  the  implementation  of 
peaceful  as  opposed  to  forceful  measures  (tractors  versus 
tanks).  The  US  must  expend  analytic  energies  on  the  true 
estimate  of  underlying  economic  factors  that  will  drive  con¬ 
flicts,  and  we  must  address  these  factors  appropriately.  How¬ 
ever,  we  also  need  to  isolate  those  conflicts  which  historical 
hegemonic  aspirations  propel,  those  which  countermilitary 
measures  can  neutralize,  and  those  which  will  be  value- 
driven,  for  which  neither  economic  nor  militaiy  responses  will 
suffice.  Yet  each  of  these  three  types  of  conflicts  could,  if  left 
unchecked,  pose  a  resolute  security  challenge.  Accordingly, 
peaceful  diplomatic  and  economic  measures  must  not  be 
viewed  only  in  humanitarian  contexts,  but  within  an  expand¬ 
ing  security  perspective.  This  conclusion  calls  for  the 
continuous  development  of  our  conventional  and  nuclear  ca¬ 
pabilities  but  also  for  the  inclusion  of  politicoeconomic 
instruments  in  the  militaiy  planning  process. 

In  a  speech  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  former  secre¬ 
tary  of  defense  Les  Aspin  asked:  “Should  the  United  States  use 
its  soldiers  to  protect  American  values?”^®  Aspin  reiterated  the 
debate  between  realists  and  idealists,  and  he  could  not  avoid 
pointing  out  that  a  nation  can  pursue  idealistic,  or  humanitar¬ 
ian,  objectives  as  an  integral  part  of  its  security  strategy.  He 
also  raised  the  prospect  of  US  soldiers,  though  trained  as  mili¬ 
tary  personnel,  having  to  act  in  policemen’s  roles. 

Therein  we  may  identify  another  dilemma.  Scarce  reason 
exists  to  question  the  capability  of  the  US  military  machine 
which  had  been  finely  honed  during  the  cold  war.  However, 
will  the  implementation  of  that  machine  be  the  appropriate 
response  in  all  future  conflicts?  We  might  be  emphasizing  too 
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much  our  public  concerns  that  our  military  is  adequately  pre¬ 
pared — at  a  time  when  the  US  defense  budget  dwarfs  its  near¬ 
est  competitors.  Perhaps  we  may  argue,  therefore,  that  the  real 
challenge  in  the  future  will  not  be  questions  associated  with 
military  planning,  but  with  analysis  and  policy  formulation. 
Our  interventions  in  conflicts  since  the  demise  of  the  cold  war 
have  certainly  shown  no  weaknesses  in  our  confrontation  with 
Iraq  during  the  Gulf  War,  but  our  involvements  in  Bosnia, 
Somalia,  Rwanda,  and  Haiti  have  raised  some  important  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  appropriateness  of  military  responses  and 
about  the  seemingly  ad  hoc  nature  of  our  involvements.  As  the 
world’s  most  capable  power,  the  US  will  face  increasing  de¬ 
mands  to  become  more  involved  in  distant  and  diverse 
conflicts.  Our  decision  to  do  so  cannot  proceed  situationally 
without  perhaps  unintentionally  exacerbating  global  instabil¬ 
ity.  As  the  sole  superpower  in  the  world,  and  if  we  agree  that 
isolationism  is  not  a  realistic  prospect,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
US  to  articulate  its  conception  of  a  global  security  order  en¬ 
compassing,  not  only  military,  but  also  politicoeconomic 
security  parameters.  Doing  so  may  not  be  an  option,  but  a 
vital  policy  requirement. 
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Religion— A  Banner  for  Twenty-First 
Century  Conflict 


Paul  J.  Moscarelli 

Religion  is  currently  a  major  conduit  of  political  change  in 
the  international  arena.  In  a  world  of  increasing  complexity, 
believers  are  turning  to  their  faiths  in  ever  greater  numbers  for 
both  moral  guidance  and  group  identification.  In  performing 
these  key  roles  religion  finds  its  place  as  a  banner  for  political 
change  or  stagnation,  and  therefore  a  potential  detractor,  or 
contributor  to  global  security. 

Politically  inspired  religious  movements  are  occurring 
throughout  the  world  and  are  being  initiated  by  groups  as 
dissimilar  as  Buddhist  revivalists  in  Thailand,  Christian  fun¬ 
damentalists  in  America,  Hindu  nationalists  in  India,  and  mili¬ 
tant  Islamists  in  Tanzania.  Some  of  these  groups  are  pursuing 
their  political  agendas  by  way  of  peaceful,  democratic  means, 
while  others  have  employed  violence.  In  tiying  to  assess  the 
impact  these  movements  will  have  on  global  security,  we  must 
recognize  that  each  individual  movement  is  unique.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  fundamentalist  movements  share  certain  universal  char¬ 
acteristics  which  analysts  can  use  to  measure  the  impact  indi¬ 
vidual  movements  will  have  on  global  security. 

This  essay  describes  the  universal  political  utility  of  religion 
and  assesses  some  major  trends  and  misconceptions  regard¬ 
ing  the  anticipated  impact  of  religiopolitical  activism  on  the 
international  environment.  Finally,  it  offers  policy  responses 
that  can  enhance  global  peace  in  the  twenty-first  century. 

Religion  as  a  Political  Instrument 

Exploring  religion’s  transnational  conflict  potential  requires 
a  clear  understanding  of  religion  and  its  role  in  individual 
societies.  In  The  Future  of  Religion,  Rodney  Stark  defines  relig¬ 
ion  as  “a  system  of  thought  embodied  in  social  organizations 
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that  posits  the  existence  of  an  active  supernatural  that  can  be 
influenced  by  human  action.”^  Put  more  simply,  he  terms  re¬ 
ligion  as  a  socially  organized  “belief  in  powers  higher  than  man 
and  an  attempt  to  please  them.”^  Human  attempts  to  influence 
or  “please”  the  supernatural  are  embodied  somewhat  in  moral¬ 
ity,  that  is,  rules  of  right  conduct  prescribed  by  the  particular 
religion.  Morality  is  prescribed  in  some  way  by  all  major  relig¬ 
ions.  Christianity,  Islam,  and  Judaism  provide  laws,  stories, 
and  traditions  which  identify  morally  right  behavior  which  is 
“the  will  of  God.”  In  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  righteous  behav¬ 
ior  is  considered  as  a  step  on  the  road  to  enlightenment. ^ 

Much  of  religion’s  strength  as  a  political  rallying  point 
comes  from  its  moral  foundation.  Politics,  in  the  purest  sense 
of  the  word,  concerns  questions  of  power— Who  shall  have  it? 
How  shall  it  be  applied?  and  Against  whom  shall  it  be  applied? 
To  these  questions,  religious  and  political  leaders  say  that 
power  should  be  used  to  promote  good  and  to  battle  evil.  Relig¬ 
ion  invariably  distinguishes  between  good  and  evil.  Anything 
that  can  be  portrayed  as  evil  can  be  righteously  opposed  and 
such  opposition  can  be  rationally  defended  with  religious  pre¬ 
cepts.  Religious  concepts  of  justice  are  frequently  reflected  in 
local  secular  laws.  This  is  as  true  of  American  laws  with  their 
Judeo-Christian  grounding  as  it  is  of  conservative  Islamic  legal 
systems  in  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  line 
between  politics  and  religion  becomes  tenuously  thin  and  in 
some  cases  disappears  completely.  Such  is  the  case  in  Islam, 
no  formal  boundary  between  religion  and  politics  is  recognized. 

As  religious  groups  attempt  to  achieve  a  “greater  good” 
through  the  acquisition  of  political  power,  they  see  few  barriers 
to  the  use  of  violence.  The  violent  struggle  between  good  and 
evil  holds  a  central  place  in  the  tradition  of  virtually  every 
religion.^  Any  dispute  effectively  depicted  as  a  “religious”  con¬ 
flict  evokes  enormous  emotional  response  from  the  faithful. 
Righteous  indignation,  if  generated  in  sufficient  intensity,  cre¬ 
ates  acceptance  of  self-sacrifice  and  a  willingness  to  go  to  war. 
Provision  of  moral  imperatives  holds  a  key  to  religion’s  role  as 
a  banner  for  conflict. 

In  addition  to  morality,  religion  provides  believers  with  a 
group  identity  and  a  sense  of  community.  Indoctrination  takes 
place  at  an  early  age,  with  family,  friends,  and  neighbors  usu- 
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ally  sharing  the  same  religious  persuasion.  A  place  of  worship 
often  connects  friends,  leisure  activities,  and  business  con¬ 
tacts.  For  many  groups,  religion  is  a  part  of  eveiyday  life, 
which  is  understood  by  all  members  of  the  group.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  focal  point  for  common  commitment. 

When  religion  does  not  function  as  a  part  of  eveiyday  life,  it 
still  serves  as  a  source  of  group  identity.  In  these  instances 
there  is  no  deep,  underlying  belief.  Religion  simply  provides  a 
basis  for  “us  versus  them.”  An  example  is  Israel,  a  country 
built  on  the  religious  persuasion  of  citizens  who  proudly  iden¬ 
tify  themselves  as  Jews.  They  have  great  national  pride  and 
have  survived  cohesively  against  enormous  odds.  Yet  some¬ 
what  fewer  than  20  percent  of  Israeli  Jews  describe  themselves 
as  religious.^  The  Protestants  and  Catholics  of  Northern  Ire¬ 
land  fight  not  over  religious  values  but  over  nationalism  and 
economic  matters.  One  needs  not  be  an  orthodox  follower  to 
rally  with  a  group  forged  from  religious  identity. 

Common  identity  and  moral  righteousness  provided  by  relig¬ 
ion  offer  an  ideal  rallying  point  for  activism,  which  often  takes 
on  violent  forms.  Students  of  war  understand  that  group  iden¬ 
tification  and  moral  commitment  of  soldiers  are  essential  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  violent  conflict.  In  a  religious 
group,  the  essentials  of  an  army  are  already  present.  The  only 
additional  requirement  is  a  cause  that  can  be  justified  relig¬ 
iously  and  portrayed  as  sufficiently  important  to  fight  for. 
Religion  is  not  an  “opiate  of  the  masses”  in  the  contemporary 
international  environment.  It  is  serving  as  an  ideal  rallying 
point  for  violent  conflict  which  could  be  more  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “stimulant  of  the  masses.”  This  is  the  stimulant 
that  is  used  by  “fundamentalist”  leaders  to  generate  support 
for  their  programs. 


Fundamentalism 

Conceptions  of  fundamentalism  are  numerous.  In  Funda¬ 
mentalisms  and  the  State,  Martin  E.  Marty  and  R.  Scott 
Appleby  dehnc  fundamentalism.  They  describe  much  of  today’s 
religiopolitical  activism:  “Fundamentalism  is  a  strategy  by 
which  believers  attempt  to  preserve  their  group  identity.  It 
involves  revival  of  former  beliefs  which  are  modified  by  leaders 
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in  varying  degrees  to  achieve  political  goals.  The  strategy  is 
often  innovative  and  rejects  secular  politics  in  charismatic 
fashion  to  renew  group  identity  and  expand  popular  support.”® 
In  effect,  fundamentalist  leaders  mold  religious  doctrine  as 
necessary  to  villainize  their  opponents,  branding  them  as  “im¬ 
moral,”  while  portraying  themselves  as  good  and  doing  the  will 
of  God.  This  battle  between  good  and  evil  provides  a  sense  of 
unity  and  purpose  to  followers  and  strengthens  the  group 
identity.  Manifestations  of  fundamentalist  groups  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  international  arena  include  political  parties  and 
movements,  militant  revolutionary  groups,  and  established 
governments.  They  may  be  domestic  or  transnationally  based. 

A  simple  model  of  the  forces  influencing  the  changing 
thought  processes  of  a  group  can  help  clarify  this  definition. 
Stark  identifies  three  basic  directions  in  which  religious  think¬ 
ing  can  move: 

•  toward  secularization— movement  away  from  the  spiritual 
and  toward  the  temporal 

•  toward  reuiuai— return  to  the  traditional  ideas 

•  toward  innovation— adoption  of  new  ideas'^ 

Figure  1,  where  extreme  views  on  secularization,  innovation, 
and  revival  are  represented  by  the  black  circles,  shows  the 
aggregate  thinking  of  a  group  of  believers.  A  group  which  falls 
on  the  secularization  circle  is  “religious”  in  name  only.  Secular 
concerns  dominate  decision  making,  while  traditional  religious 
ideas  embody  the  thinking  of  a  group  which  falls  on  the  revival 
circle.  A  group  that  falls  on  the  innovation  circle  is  also  gov¬ 
erned  by  religious  thought,  but  it  has  abandoned  traditional 
ideas  for  a  contemporary  interpretation  of  a  religion.  Few  if  any 
religious  groups  take  such  an  extreme  attitude  as  to  fall  abso¬ 
lutely  on  one  of  the  circles.  All  three  factors  influence  most 
groups.  A  group  in  which  religious  considerations  weigh  more 
heavily  in  decision  making  would  be  located  to  the  right,  while 
one  where  secular  concerns  dominate  (such  as  group  G)  would 
be  positioned  to  the  left.  The  Israeli  Jews  mentioned  earlier 
could  fall  near  group  G,  since  religious  leaders  have  influence, 
but  on  the  whole,  secular  concerns  dominate. 

Figure  2  depicts  the  effect  of  a  fundamentalist  movement  on 
group  G.  It  may  move  to  position  C  if  fundamentalist  leaders 
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Figure  1.  Continuum  of  Religious  Thought 

revive  tradition,  while  it  would  move  to  position  A  if  sweeping 
religious  innovations  are  accepted  by  the  group.  A  successful 
fundamentalist  movement  would  move  a  group  s  thinking  to 
position  B  if  traditional  ideas  were  revived  partially  intact  and 
partially  with  innovation. 

A  good  example  of  the  impact  of  fundamentalist  forces  on  a 
society  is  provided  by  Iranian  Shi’ites  (fig.  3).  Many  Iranian 
Shi’ites  had  accepted  secular  changes  imposed  by  the  Shah 


Figure  2.  The  Effect  of  a  Fundamentalist  Movement  on  Group  B 
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prior  to  1979.  In  1979  the  fundamentalist  revolution  of  Ayatol¬ 
lah  Khomeini  pushed  the  country  hard  in  the  direction  of  trad¬ 
itional  thinking.  Starting  in  the  mid-1980s,  the  realities  of 
trying  to  govern  a  country  suffering  from  high  unemployment, 
high  population  growth,  and  a  large  debt  from  the  war  with 
Iraq  forced  the  fundamentalist  Iranian  government  to  innovate 
and  proclaim  certain  traditionally  frowned  upon  practices  to 
be  in  accordance  with  Islamic  law.  Iran’s  innovative  1995  ver¬ 
sion  of  Islam  in  many  ways  contains  free-market  reforms  that 
have  deviated  from  many  of  the  traditional  practices  of  Khomeini. 


Major  Trends  in  World  Religious  Activism 

With  an  understanding  of  fundamentalism  and  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  instrumentality  of  religion  as  a  conduit  for  both 
violent  and  nonviolent  political  action,  let  us  consider  some  of 
the  major  real-world  possibilities  for  future  religious  conflict 
while  we  dispel  some  of  the  most  popular  fallacies. 

Fundamentalists  as  Enemies  of  Global  Peace 

The  word  fundamentalist  creates  visions  of  New  York  World 
Trade  Center  bombers  and  airline  hijackers  in  the  minds  of 
many  Westerners.  These  actions,  which  are  normally  major 
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media  events,  are  symptomatic  of  a  small  number  of  radical 
fundamentalist  elements  and  can  mislead  the  observer  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  fundamentalism.  It  may  be  argued  that  fun¬ 
damentalists  are  not  always  enemies  of  global  peace  but  have 
in  many  cases  pursued  their  goals  peacefully  and  in  some 
cases  have  exerted  a  positive  influence  on  global  security.  The 
Afghan  Mujahidin  were  a  fundamentalist  group  who  used  US 
military  aid  to  contain  Soviet  cold  war  expansionism.  Such 
Christian  fundamentalist  groups  as  the  Moral  Majority  peace¬ 
fully  pursue  their  religiopolitical  goals  within  the  borders  of 
the  United  States.  The  views  of  the  government  of  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  reflect  fundamentalist  thinking,  yet  it  has  allowed  large 
numbers  of  United  States  military  personnel  to  remain  on  its 
soil  for  more  than  four  years  after  the  Persian  Gulf  War  to 
assure  regional  stability.  Although  religious  fundamentalism  is 
presently  a  conduit  for  political  change  in  many  places,  it  is 
misleading  to  stereotype  such  movements  as  threats  to  global 
security. 

Fundamentalism  as  a  Legacy  of  the 
Colonial  and  Cold  War  Periods 

As  European  powers  colonized  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
South  Asia,  they  brought  with  them  their  secular  institutions 
and  governments.  To  Mark  Juergensmeyer,  secular  national¬ 
ism  “spread  throughout  the  world  with  an  almost  missionaiy 
zeal  and  was  shipped  to  the  newly  colonized  areas  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  .  .  .  [Colonial  powers]  provided  their 
colonies  with  the  political  and  economic  infrastructures  to 
turn  territories  into  nation-states.”®  They  established  bounda¬ 
ries  between  modern-day  states  in  these  regions  without  regard 
for  religious  and  cultural  factors.  A  graphic  example  of  this 
occurred  in  Nigeria,  which  the  British  created  in  1914.  The 
north  is  predominately  Muslim,  while  the  south  is  generally 
Christian  and  animist.  Muslims  comprise  55-60  percent  of  the 
population,  while  Christians  make  up  approximately  30  per¬ 
cent.  Also,  numerous  tribal  divisions  abound  throughout  the 
country.  When  the  colonial  powers  departed  after  World  War 
II,  they  left  in  their  wake  secular  governments  not  compatible 
with  the  local  religions,  and  political  boundaries  not  repre- 
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sentative  of  local  cultures.^  Since  many  indigenous  peoples 
refused  to  embrace  these  divisions,  the  potential  for  conflict  in 
these  states  was  tremendous.  That  potential  began  to  be  real¬ 
ized  in  the  late  1960s  and  is  only  now  coming  to  fruition. 

Jeff  Haynes  suggests  that  three  events  in  the  late  1970s 
signaled  the  birth  of  the  current  wave  of  religiopolitical  activ¬ 
ity.  These  included  the  deposing  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  in  1979, 
the  war  between  the  Soviets  and  the  Afghani  Mujahidin  begin¬ 
ning  in  1978,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Sandinista  govern¬ 
ment  in  1979.1^  These  clashes  were  harbingers  of  the  funda¬ 
mentalist  activity  which  has  become  endemic  in  the  developing 
world. 

One  factor  driving  the  increase  in  fundamentalist  move¬ 
ments  since  the  late  1970s  is  the  attempts  of  secular  govern¬ 
ments  to  modernize  their  societies  along  Western  lines.  People 
fought  to  deal  with  sweeping  economic  and  technological 
change.  Haynes  points  out  that  they  “struggled  to  make  sense 
of  what  was  happening  to  them.  Not  infrequently,  in  .  .  .  the 
contemporary  Third  World,  the  explanations  they  came  up 
with  had  a  strongly  religious  form.”ii  Third  world  peoples  have 
increasingly  turned  to  religion  to  provide  a  buffer  between 
modernity  and  their  inability  to  deal  with  economic  and  tech¬ 
nological  change. 

Another  factor  which  helps  explain  the  acceleration  of  fun¬ 
damentalist  activity,  particularly  in  the  1990s,  is  the  onset  of 
the  information  age.  Though  they  may  have  bevdldered  the 
common  man,  information  technologies  aided  potential  funda¬ 
mentalist  leaders  by  providing  a  free  flow  of  information  and 
ideas.  Information  about  a  religious  movement  on  one  side  of 
the  world  is  instantly  available  to  the  potential  fundamentalist 
leader  on  the  other  side  courtesy  of  the  electronic  media.  The 
Internet  has  facilitated  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  use  of 
religion  for  instituting  political  change. 

The  final  major  factor  responsible  for  the  rising  number  of 
fundamentalist  movements  is  the  end  of  cold  war  competition 
between  the  superpowers.  In  many  cases,  post-colonial  secu¬ 
lar  governments  were  propped  up  financially  and  militarily  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  they  competed  for 
allies  in  the  third  world.  With  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the 
support  for  many  of  these  regimes  disappeared.  This  amplified 
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the  clarity  of  their  failure  to  provide  the  freedoms  and  eco¬ 
nomic  prosperity  that  had  been  advertised  as  a  byproduct  of 
secularism.  A  recent  study  offers  this  assessment:  ‘“It  is  an 
economic,  social,  and  moral  failure’  a  Muslim  leader  in  Egypt 
said,  speaking  of  the  policies  of  his  nation’s  secular  state. 
Corruption  and  inequity  have  made  post-cold-war  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  developing  world  much  more  vulnerable  to 
revolutionaiy  activity  and  poured  fuel  on  the  flames  of  funda¬ 
mentalism. 

The  colonial  powers  planted  the  seeds  of  revolutionary 
change  by  introducing  secular  ideas  and  creating  ill- defined 
states  in  their  colonies.  The  factors  outlined  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  caused  those  seeds  to  gradually  grow  into  today’s 
abundance  of  fundamentalist  movements.  The  following  para¬ 
graphs  describe  a  number  of  current  situations  which  hold 
promise  for  future  religiopolitical  conflict.  Observers  can  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  link  to  the  current  situation’s  legacy  of  the 
colonial  era,  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  failure  of  secular  govern¬ 
ments,  and/or  the  onset  of  the  information  age. 

•  Secular  Indian  nationalists  are  clashing  at  the  voting 
booth  with  the  moderate  Hindu  nationalist  Bharatiya  Janata 
party  while  enduring  terrorist  attacks  by  extremist  Hindu  na¬ 
tionalists.  Meanwhile,  both  Hindu  and  Indian  nationalists  con¬ 
tinue  to  clash  with  Indian  Muslims.  Muslims  in  India  make  up 
approximately  11  percent  of  the  population  of  the  predomi¬ 
nately  Hindu  state. 

•  In  Algeria,  when  the  Islamic  Salvation  Front  (FIS)  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  won  victory  in  the  December  1991  elections,  a 
military  coup  was  staged  to  prevent  them  from  taking  power. 
The  FIS  was  proscribed.  This  gave  birth  to  a  number  of  mili¬ 
tant  Islamic  groups  who  presently  operate  in  the  country.  As  of 
this  writing,  over  30,000  deaths  have  been  reported  in  this 
struggle. 

•  In  Latin  America,  liberation  theology  (roughly  speaking,  a 
mix  of  Christianity  and  Marxism)  was  a  strong  contributor  to 
the  success  of  the  Nicaraguan  Sandinistas  and  was  a  rallying 
point  for  Peruvian  Sendero  Luminoso  guerrillas.  It  is  a  factor 
in  the  ongoing  peasant  revolt  in  the  Chiapas  region  of  Mexico, 
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and  continues  to  win  support  in  many  impoverished  Latin 
American  communities. 

•  In  Pakistan,  the  Sunni  fundamentalist  Islamic  Democratic 
Alliance  is  in  power  while  the  large  Shi’ite  minority,  largely 
liberal  and  progressive,  is  bitterly  opposed  to  fundamentalism. 
Violent  clashes  between  the  sects  show  no  signs  of  abating. 

•  In  Sudan,  Lt  Gen  Omar  Ahmed  al-Bashir  has  declared 
shari’a  (Islamic  legal  code)  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  His 
Islamic  military  regime  has  unified  the  northern  Arabs  in  the 
civil  war  against  the  black  Christians  and  animists  in  the 
south. 

•  The  Sikh  majorily  in  the  Indian  state  of  Punjab  view  both 
Indian  nationalists  and  Hindu  nationalists  as  opponents  of  a 
separate  Sikh  state.  The  Indian  government  has  effectively 
suppressed  violence  in  Punjab,  but  the  Sikh  separatist  move¬ 
ment  remains  fervent. 

•  In  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Gulf  War  partnership  with  the  United 
States  has  sparked  ongoing  protests  by  Islamists  against  the 
monarchical,  authoritarian,  and  nominally  Islamic  govern¬ 
ment,  calling  for  further  Islamic  reforms.  The  Saudi  government 
has  responded  by  arresting  large  numbers  of  militants. 

•  The  long-standing  tension  between  Buddhist  monks  and 
the  government  of  Vietnam  is  increasing.  Twenty- three  monks 
were  arrested  between  October  1994  and  February  1995.  The 
Vietnamese  government  is  now  distrustful  of  the  Buddhists 
who  helped  topple  the  regime  of  South  Vietnamese  president 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  in  the  1960s. 

•  Egypt’s  secular  government,  although  attuned  to  Islamic 
concerns,  is  challenged  at  the  polls  by  members  of  the  moder¬ 
ate  Muslim  Brotherhood.  Such  radical  militant  factions  as  the 
Gamaa  al-Islamiya  and  the  Islamic  jihad  are  also  at  work.  The 
efforts  of  the  Muslim  elergy  in  the  huge  Cairo  slums  remind 
observers  of  the  situation  in  Iran  prior  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Shah. 

•  After  decades  of  conflict  between  Sinhalese  Buddhist  na¬ 
tionalists  and  Tamils  (Hindus),  the  Sri  Lankan  government 
has  suppressed  militant  factions  of  the  Sinhalese  Buddhist 
nationalist  movement.  Many  Sri  Lankan  observers  believe  the 
movement  will  reappear. 
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•  In  the  Central  Asian  republics  of  Tajikistan,  Uzbekistan, 
Turkmenistan,  Kazakhstan,  and  Kyrgyzstan,  Islamic  move¬ 
ments  of  varying  intensity  have  been  met  with  fierce  repres¬ 
sion  by  secular  government  forces  (most  of  them  former  com¬ 
munists).  This  repressive  environment  has  set  the  stage  for 
major  confrontations  in  this  region. 

•  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  have  Muslim  majorities,  and  the 
governments  are  nominally  Islamic.  The  actual  tradeoff  be¬ 
tween  Islam  and  secularism  in  government  has  varied  over  the 
years,  and  fundamentalist  movements  are  active  in  both  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Malaysian  government  has  banned  the  Al-Arqam 
Islamic  sect,  while  Indonesian  Muslims  clash  with  Catholics 
on  East  Timor. 

•  The  tqjdid  (Muslim  reawakening)  is  having  a  profound  im¬ 
pact  on  politics  in  Nigeria.  Southern  Christian  elements  insist 
on  a  separation  of  religion  and  government,  while  northern 
Muslims  call  for  the  introduction  of  shari'a  law  throughout  the 
country. 

•  Turkey’s  70-year-old  secular  government,  a  key  stabilizing 
influence  on  the  Middle  East,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Balkans 
is  experiencing  increasing  pressure  from  fundamentalist 
groups.  Secularists  have  suffered  attacks  from  Islamists,  and 
the  fundamentalist  Welfare  party  won  the  March  1994  munici¬ 
pal  elections  in  Turkey’s  largest  cities. 

Islam  as  a  Global  Threat 

When  the  cold  war  ended,  some  Western  observers  sug¬ 
gested  that  aggressive  Islamic  fundamentalism  would  replace 
the  Soviet  threat.  This  view  posits  the  rise  of  Islamic  govern¬ 
ments  as  a  threat,  perhaps  even  monolithic,  where  a  “nation  of 
Islam’’  will  rival  the  threat  formerly  posed  by  the  Soviet  bloc. 
The  evidence  supports  this  view.  Islam  is  presently  the  most 
active  agent  of  violent  and  nonviolent  political  change  among 
world  religions.  In  addition  to  the  prevalence  of  conflict  involv¬ 
ing  Islamic  groups,  Islam  has  two  salient  characteristics  that 
make  it  an  extremely  effective  instrument  of  political  transfor¬ 
mation.  The  first  is  its  overt  rejection  of  secular  government. 

The  idea  of  a  non-Islamic  government  is  inconsistent  with 
the  Islamic  faith.  The  Koran  specifies  that  the  world  will  be  at 
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peace  only  when  Islam  becomes  the  world’s  religion.  Islamic 
tolerance  is  reserved  for  Jews  and  Christians  only  since  Islam 
acknowledges  the  authenticity  of  such  Jewish  and  Christian 
personages  as  Adam,  Noah,  Jesus,  and  others.  This  acknow¬ 
ledgment  does  not  imply  a  right  to  equality  or  self-governance 
for  these  peoples.  The  Koran  allows  no  room  for  tolerance  of 
non-Islamic  political  systems. 

Islamic  intolerance  stems  from  the  principle  that  Islam  rep¬ 
resents  both  the  truth  and  the  law  to  its  followers.  That  is, 
when  Muslims  establish  a  government,  they  install  the  religion 
of  Islam  not  Just  as  a  moral  code  but  actually  to  identify  laws 
that  restrict  the  populace.  In  some  Muslim  countries,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  creates  laws  in  accordance  with  Islamic  principles.  In 
Pakistan,  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Sudan  shari’a  has  been  pro¬ 
claimed  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  based  directly  on  the  Koran, 
Islam’s  holy  book,  as  well  as  Islamic  traditions.  It  encom¬ 
passes  aspects  of  life  from  personal  finance  to  table  manners. 
Islamic  use  of  religion  as  a  legal  system  could  be  contrasted  to 
Western  Christianity,  where  biblical  stories  sketch  a  moral 
code  that  Christian  fundamentalists  promote  as  a  guide  for 
secular  lawmakers.  For  secular  lawmakers,  religious  exhorta¬ 
tions  are  only  one  voice  taken  into  account  as  laws  are 
created.  In  Islam,  religion  is  in  theory  the  only  voice. 

The  impact  of  this  aspect  of  Islam  is  that  the  only  acceptable 
government  to  a  fundamentalist-minded  Muslim  is  one  adher¬ 
ing  strictly  to  Islamic  principles.  In  their  most  extreme  form, 
these  ideas  negate  the  need  for  modem  state  boundaries  and 
governments.  Since  Islam  is  the  law,  what  need  is  there  for 
lawmakers?  The  ideal  world  would  be  one  where  the  planet  is 
unified  as  a  single  Islamic  nation  in  which  all  peoples  adhere 
to  Islamic  principles.  Whether  the  goal  is  a  unified  Islamic 
nation  or  a  world  of  separate  Islamic  states,  the  prescribed 
method  of  attainment  is  known  as  jihad  (holy  war). 

The  concept  of  jihad  is  the  second  characteristic  that  makes 
Islam  an  extremely  effective  instrument  of  political  transfor¬ 
mation.  Lewis  B.  Ware  offers  the  following  definition  of  jihad: 
“Conceived  broadly,  jihad  signifies  the  obligation  of  every  Mus¬ 
lim  to  strive  for  both  the  physical  and  spiritual  defense  of  the 
ummah’’  (the  ummah  being  the  entire  community  of  Mus¬ 
lims).  The  practical  application  of  jihad  has  changed  over  the 
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years  depending  on  the  prevailing  circumstances  of  the  time. 
In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  jihad  was  clearly  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  requirement  to  take  control  of  societies  and  govern 
them  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Islam.  During  this 
period,  Islam  spread  from  its  roots  on  the  Arabian  peninsula 
to  as  far  west  as  Spain  and  as  far  east  as  India.  However,  in 
the  face  of  Western  dominance  during  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries,  Sunni  Muslim  modernists  viewed 
jihad  as  an  individual  act  “of  the  heart  and  mind,  which, 
through  reflection,  would  defend  and  strengthen  Islamic  val¬ 
ues  under  the  assault  of  Western  belief  systems  and  lead 
eventually  to  the  West’s  acceptance  of  the  self-evident  truth  of 
Islam.”  Current  Islamist  movements  adopt  a  more  traditional 
view  of  jihad  as  they  attempt  to  gain  power  and  transform 
societies  into  ones  that  adhere  to  the  principles  of  Islam.  Jihad 
is  being  pursued  in  some  areas  by  way  of  democratic  means 
while  in  others,  Islamists  are  attempting  to  gain  power  by  way 
of  revolutionaiy  violence. 

The  evidence  seems  to  support  the  view  that  Islam  can  pose 
a  monolithic  threat  to  the  West.  Many  Muslim  activists  avoid 
speaking  of  national  interests  and  prefer  to  call  for  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  pan- Islamic  vision  as  evidenced  by  Mark  Juergens- 
meyer’s  observation:  “On  the  wall  of  one  of  the  Palestinian 
leaders  in  Gaza  is  a  map  of  the  world  on  which  is  superim¬ 
posed  the  Koran  drawn  as  if  it  had  hands  extending  from 
Morocco  to  Indonesia.”^^  However,  despite  such  ominous  sym¬ 
bolism,  no  substantive  signs  exists  that  such  a  dream  may 
come  to  fruition.  Today,  no  large  popular  rallies  occur  in  the 
streets  calling  for  pan-Islam  under  the  leadership  of  a  new 
caliph,  nor  are  secular  state  boundaries  being  erased  between 
Muslim  states. 

Nonetheless,  several  glaring  reasons  indicate  that  Islam  will 
not  soon  become  a  monolithic  threat:  religious  incongruence, 
secular  incongruence,  and  pragmatism.  Islam  is  rife  with  ma¬ 
jor  doctrinal  divisions,  the  most  pronounced  incongruence 
exists  between  the  Sunni  and  Shi’ite  sects.  Evidence  of  the 
incompatibility  between  these  sects  could  be  seen  in  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  (1980-89)  and  the  current  dispute  between  Sunni 
and  Shi’ite  groups  in  Pakistan.  Within  the  Sunni  sect  itself 
enormous  differences  exist  where  Islam  is  practiced  in  various 
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regions.  Islam  in  Nigeria,  Indonesia,  and  Saudi  Arabia  has 
developed  very  differently,  with  each  country  influenced  sig¬ 
nificantly  by  local  cultures  and  local  secular  considerations. 

Although  in  theory  there  is  one  “nation  of  Islam”  with  no 
recognition  of  modem  state  boundaries,  in  reality,  enormous 
secular  barriers  exist  to  the  notion  of  pan-Islam.  Revolutionar¬ 
ies  have  concerned  themselves  with  national  as  well  as  reli¬ 
gious  causes.  There  exists  an  Egyptian  identity,  a  Palestinian 
identity,  an  Iranian  identity,  and  so  on.i®  Among  national 
leaders  there  is  no  clamoring  to  give  up  power  to  a  modern-day 
transnational  religious  authority. 

Finally,  pragmatic  considerations  keep  pan-Islam  from  be¬ 
coming  a  reality.  Although  some  Westerners  view  Muslims  as 
religious  fanatics,  in  reality  the  average  Muslim  is  not  strictly  a 
religious  individual,  but  rather  a  composite  of  religious  and 
rational  person.  The  average  Muslim  has  a  family,  a  job,  and 
holds  membership  in  groups  other  than  the  ummah.  If  he  is 
educated,  he  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  Islam’s  KhawariJ  sect, 
which  adopted  a  strict  doctrine  of  offensive  jihad  and  was 
intolerant  of  any  established  political  authority.  This  sect,  not 
well  known  in  the  West,  was  nearly  exterminated  in  the  eighth 
century.  The  fate  of  the  Khawarij  has  tended  to  temper  Is¬ 
lamist  movements  over  the  centuries.  Today,  it  is  widely 
agreed  that  a  conventional  war — for  whatever  reason — ^with  the 
militarily  superior  West  is  not  a  practical  undertaking.  Leaders 
of  today’s  Islamist  movements  and  Islamic  countries  are  well 
aware  that  it  would  be  imprudent  of  the  ummah  to  go  to  war 
with  an  enemy  that  possesses  vastly  superior  military  technol¬ 
ogy  and  resources.  For  pragmatic  as  well  as  religious  and 
secular  reasons  Muslims — at  least  as  a  unified  group — ^wlll  not 
pose  a  threat  to  global  security. 

The  preceding  argument  that  Islam  will  not  likely  become  a 
monolithic  threat  was  not  meant  to  belittle  its  importance  to 
future  global  security.  It  will  remain  the  single  most  powerful 
agent  of  change  in  the  third  world  and  will  threaten  lesser 
interests  of  the  US.  Civil  wars  will  occur,  blood  will  spill,  hu¬ 
man  rights  will  be  violated,  oil  flows  may  be  disrupted,  and 
some  foreign  investors  will  lose  money.  Islam’s  overall  impact 
on  global  security  will  not  weigh  on  a  collectivist  movement 
but  on  the  actions  individual  Islamic  fundamentalists  take  in 
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their  attempts  to  gain  and  exercise  political  power.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  fundamentalist  governments  as  they  face 
real-world  problems  in  the  information  age. 


Fundamentalism  versus  Modernization 

After  discussing  the  relationship  between  religion  and  devel¬ 
opment.  Douglas  Eugene  Smith  concludes  that  “it  is  widely, 
and  correctly  assumed  that  religion  is  in  general  an  obstacle  to 
modernization.’’!®  A  recent  study  of  modernization  in  Pakistan, 
Egypt,  and  Turkey  concluded  that  Islam  impedes  economic 
and  technological  advancements  in  those  countries. 2®  Everett 
Mendelsohn  sums  up  the  problem: 

Fundamentalists  seek  influence  and  control  of  political  decisions, 
including  the  extent  and  direction  of  funding  for  scientiflc  research.  .  .  . 
They  also  attempt  to  shape  the  discussion  of  science  in  the  educational 
process.  But  fundamentalists  face  a  vexing  problem  in  this  ambition. 
There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  religious  fundamentalism  and  the 
power  to  govern  a  modem  nation  state  effectively  represent  deeply 
conflicting  forces.  .  .  .  When  once-radical  or  militant  fundamentalists 
in  the  developing  world  find  themselves  faced  with  the  concrete 
problems  of  health  care,  population  growth,  adequate  useable  water, 
food  production,  modern  industries,  participation  in  international 
trade,  or  the  requirement  of  securing  borders  and  maintaining  modem 
armed  forces,  then  science  and  technology  become  proximate  means 
by  which  social  problems  may  be  effectively  addressed.21 

Fundamentalists  argue  vehemently  and  effectively  that  pro¬ 
gress  causes  moral  decay;  but  when  they  attempt  to  govern, 
they  find  themselves  drawn  to  progressive  solutions  offered  by 
the  secular  world  out  of  practical  necessity.  Modern-day  Iran 
offers  such  an  example.  In  Iran,  the  Islamic  government  has 
been  forced  to  make  accommodations  as  the  country  attempts 
to  attract  foreign  trade  and  investment  to  recover  from  the 
debt  accumulated  during  its  war  with  Iraq. 

Fundamentalists  in  power  face  an  interesting  paradox.  The 
more  they  lean  toward  secular  answers  to  social  problems,  the 
more  their  policies  resemble  those  of  the  government  they 
ousted.  The  more  they  tiy  to  resist  secular  solutions,  the  more 
they  resemble  their  former  opponents  in  the  sense  of  failing  to 
provide  economic  prosperity.  This  no-win  situation  keeps  the 
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door  open  for  new  fundamentalist  or  secular  movements  to 
surface  and  challenge  the  old. 

Modern-day  Iran  also  exemplifies  this  paradox. Adherence 
to  religious  dogma  caused  the  government  to  mismanage  the 
economy  badly.  With  the  economy  in  shambles,  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  attempting  free  market  reforms  to  alleviate  the  prob¬ 
lem.  These  reforms  are  being  met  with  violent  protest  from 
peasant  and  merchant  classes — the  same  groups  whose  sup¬ 
port  was  key  to  the  success  of  the  revolution. 

Perhaps  over  time  fundamentalist  movements  will  arise  and 
adopt  religious  innovations  to  allow  for  modernization.  Until 
that  time,  fundamentalist  resistance  to  modernization  will  in¬ 
hibit  their  ability  to  stabilize  their  countries.  From  an  inter¬ 
national  perspective,  in  an  information  era  where  rapid  change 
is  the  key  to  success,  it  will  lead  to  increasing  first  world 
technological /economic  superiority  over  developing  nations. 


Implications  for  US  Policy 

Realize  that  when  examining  religious  conflict  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  international  environment,  we  seldom  see  crusades; 
that  is,  situations  where  religious  conversion  is  a  primary  mo¬ 
tivating  force.  No  significant  evidence  suggests  that  religious 
conflict  at  the  global  level  is  probable.  A  continued  strong  US 
military  posture  will  likely  help  to  deter  such  an  eventuality. 
Although  the  prospect  for  large-scale  transnational  conven¬ 
tional  religious  conflict  is  low,  the  prospect  for  religiopolitical 
conflict  within  state  boundaries  is  high  and  will  remain  so  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Revolution  in  the  third  world  will  continue  to  affect  nonvital 
Western  interests  as  investors  lose  money  and  individual  for¬ 
eign  citizens  are  placed  in  harm’s  way.  Nevertheless,  US  policy 
must  seek  restraint  regarding  the  use  of  force.  To  oppose  a 
religious  movement,  particularly  with  the  use  of  force,  is  to 
align  oneself  with  the  “forces  of  evil.”  The  decision  to  oppose 
and  especially  to  intervene  militarily  against  a  fundamentalist 
movement  may  be  to  invite  terrorist  retaliation.  In  a  world 
which  features  an  increasing  threat  of  nuclear,  biological,  and 
chemical  terrorism,  such  a  prospect  is  a  grave  one  indeed. 
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An  example  of  the  importance  of  nonintervention  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  religious  groups  can  be  seen  in  the  state  of  current 
US-lranian  relations.  Note  that  Iran’s  disagreement  with  the 
US  stems  not  from  Iran  being  ruled  by  an  Islamic  government 
while  the  US  remains  a  secular  state.  Japan,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  France  would  not  be  among  Iran’s  major  trading  partners 
if  current  animosity  were  based  simply  on  religion.  Iranian 
animosity  toward  the  US  is  grounded  in  historical  (and  they 
believe  ongoing)  US  intervention  in  Iranian  affairs.  US  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Iranian  revolution  in  the  late  1970s  has  left  it  today 
at  odds  with  a  country  that  is  known  to  sponsor  terrorism  and 
to  develop  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

If  a  country  decides  to  intervene  in  a  religious  conflict,  it 
must  make  the  decision  with  the  realization  that  from  North¬ 
ern  Ireland  to  Lebanon  to  Nicaragua  such  a  conflict  has  been 
fought  for  a  variety  of  both  religious  and  nonreligious  motives. 
Policy  crafted  to  bring  peace  to  areas  where  religious  conflict  is 
prevalent  must  focus  on  finding  and  addressing  the  nonre¬ 
ligious  motives.  Since  many  of  the  underlying  problems  are 
economic,  the  answer  will  not  rely  on  the  use  of  military  force. 
Whether  diplomatic  and  economic  initiatives  offered  by  secular 
governments  can  help  bring  peace  to  areas  suffering  from  re- 
ligiopolitical  conflict,  however,  is  unclear  in  the  case  of  funda¬ 
mentalists,  as  their  ideas  are  opposed  to  secular  modern¬ 
ization. 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  increasing  instability  in  affected  re¬ 
gions  lies  in  the  informational  instrument  of  national  power.  If 
fundamentalists  can  agree  that  their  religious  movements 
must  consider  the  realities  of  international  free  market  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  information  age,  they  can  make  progress  toward  a 
more  peaceful  world.  As  noted  in  the  discussion  of  jihad,  relig¬ 
ions  have  historically  adapted  themselves  to  suit  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  age  in  which  they  exist.  Out  of  practical  neces¬ 
sity  religions  will  at  some  future  point  be  forced  to  alter  their 
dogmas.  They  must  come  to  accommodate  international  eco¬ 
nomics  and  the  free  flow  of  information  and  ideas  which  are  so 
critical  to  success  in  today’s  world.  The  question  is  how  much 
destruction  and  loss  of  life  will  be  required  to  bring  about  the 
realization. 
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National  Fragmentation,  Ethnicity, 
and  the  New  World  Order 


Vicki  J.  Rast 


Nationalism  is  anything  but  a  thing  of  the  past,  thus,  and 
even  the  newest  claims  to  nationalism  are  often  rooted  in  a 
rhetoric  of  pre-existing  ethnicity. 

— Craig  Calhoun 

Nationalism  and  Ethnicity 

Bosnia  .  .  .  Chechnya  .  .  .  Rwanda  .  .  .  Sudan  .  .  .  Liberia  .  .  . 
Tibet  ...  Sri  Lanka.  Thoughts  of  the  conflictive  situations  rep¬ 
resented  by  these  names  represent  but  a  few  of  the  many 
ethnic  conflicts  raging  today.  While  the  world  attempts  to  find 
solutions  to  these  current-day  manifestations  of  disharmony, 
the  question  of  the  true  roots  of  the  problem  remains  unan¬ 
swered.  Indeed,  it  may  be  unanswerable!  Yet,  analysts  must 
determine  the  roots  of  ethnic  conflict  if  we  are  to  reduce  the 
frequency  of  wars  based  upon  this  source  as  we  witness  the 
ascendancy  of  a  more  peaceful  environment  within  a  new 
world  order. 

The  dismantling  of  the  Soviet  Union  presents  interesting 
challenges  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  escalating  bloodshed 
amongst  African  nations  continues  to  permeate  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  developed  societies.  As  newly  liberated  states  and  other 
states  around  the  world  struggle  to  determine  the  complexion 
of  their  futures,  one  issue  will  emerge  somewhat  unassum¬ 
ingly.  It  will  structure  the  nature  of  their  very  existence.  Will 
these  states  form  their  sovereignties  based  upon  nationalism 
or  ethnicity?  If  they  choose  nationalism,  will  they  sow  the 
seeds  of  future  conflict?  If  they  choose  ethnicity,  will  they  have 
the  ability  to  sustain  future  onslaughts  of  “tribal”  domination 
as  stronger  clans  exert  their  will  upon  those  deemed  incapable 
of  fending  off  their  acts  of  aggression?  These  questions  seem 
rhetorical  in  one  sense,  yet  they  hold  the  key  to  the  future 
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viability  of  these  infant  nations  and  their  more  developed  sup¬ 
porters  around  the  world. 

This  essay  identifies  the  bases  of  nationalism  and  ethnicity 
and  shows  the  inseparable  relationship  between  them.  By  pre¬ 
senting  a  brief  history  of  the  relationship  between  these  two 
concepts,  this  analysis  shows  why  ethnicity  may  lead  to  future 
conflicts.  It  focuses  on  those  geographic  locations  of  critical 
importance  and  discusses  the  conditions  which  create  an  at¬ 
mosphere  predisposed  to  ethnic  conflict.  In  looking  at  the 
impact  of  both  of  these  aspects  of  the  problem,  this  essay 
anticipates  the  global  impact  of  these  forces,  the  projected 
security  implications,  the  prospects  for  peaceful  resolution, 
and  United  States’  interests.  To  frame  that  peaceful  resolution, 
we  must  first  understand  the  roots  of  the  problem. 


Nationalism  and  Ethnicity 

The  relationship  between  nationalism  and  ethnicity  is  nei¬ 
ther  clearly  identifiable  nor  universally  distinguishable.  Many 
scholars  do  however  make  an  academic  distinction  between 
these  two  concepts.  These  concepts  are  distinct,  yet  undeni¬ 
ably  interrelated. 

Nationalism 

Within  the  historical  context,  the  idea  of  nationalism  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  flag-waving,  popular  anthems,  and  unquestion¬ 
ing  allegiance  to  “the  state.”  Nationalism  is  that  entity  for 
which  people  are  willing  to  die,  and  perhaps  more  importantly, 
for  which  they  are  willing  to  kill.  While  they  may  not  have 
“exact”  knowledge  of  the  national  disagreement  upon  which 
their  particular  conflict  is  based,  they  may  instead  be  inun¬ 
dated  with  the  images  depicted  by  the  media  (in  modern 
societies)  or  their  communal  leaders  (in  traditional  societies). 
Nevertheless,  people  will  go  forth  to  conquer  in  the  name  of 
nationalism.  This  sense  of  nationalism  emanated  from  the 
Renaissance  and  Reformation.  ^ 

The  broad  social  and  political  developments  during  the 
1500s  parallel  those  in  developing  states  today.  Then,  as  now, 
education,  commerce,  and  the  “information  superhighway”  are 
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bringing  diverse  peoples  closer  together;  missionaries  are  trav¬ 
eling  to  areas  never  before  explored  by  modem  cultures;  and 
the  world  is  growing  increasingly  smaller  as  time  progresses. 
As  a  result,  indigenous  populations  in  various  countries  are 
being  influenced  in  ways  they  never  deemed  imaginable.  While 
the  result  of  this  increased  contact  is  multifaceted,  one  of  the 
most  important  outcomes  is  the  desire  of  these  peoples  to 
retain  their  individual,  communal,  historical,  or  ethnic  identi¬ 
ties.  As  such,  their  desire  to  retain  their  specific  identity,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  elimination  of  their  basic  culture,  has  led 
many  to  stand  together  under  the  umbrella  of  nationalism. 
Even  this  collective  action  has  not  gone  without  controversy, 
as  debate  surrounds  the  conceptualization  of  nationalism. 
Paul  A.  Gobel,  executive  director  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  for 
Peace,  points  out  ironically  that  the  idea  of  nationalism  pre¬ 
sents  beliefs  that  coexist  as  polar  opposites;  one  is  the  idea 
that  nationalism  “stressed  that  the  state  had  a  responsibility 
to  make  the  population  homogeneous;  another,  stressed  that 
the  state  must  reflect  the  culture  and  beliefs  of  the  community 
to  be  legitimate. ”2  Still  another  view  asserted  that  nationalism 
is  the  accumulation  of  three  ideals:  “collective  self-determina¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  the  expression  of  national  character  and 
individuality,  and  finally  the  vertical  division  of  the  world  into 
unique  nations  each  contributing  its  special  genius  to  the 
common  fund  of  humanity.  While  both  perspectives  have 
merit,  this  present  analysis  uses  the  framework  espoused  by 
Anthony  D.  Smith  in  Nationalism  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
(1979). 

Nationalism,  therefore,  involves  four  elements:  a  vision,  a  culture,  a 
solidarity  and  a  policy.  It  answers  the  ideological,  cultural,  social  and 
political  aspirations  and  needs.  Its  success  over  two  centuries  is  partly 
attributable  to  the  range  of  needs  that  it  satisfies.  But  equally  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  manner  in  which  nationalists  can  adapt  the  vision,  the  cul¬ 
ture,  the  solidarity  and  the  programme  to  diverse  situations  and 
interests.  It  is  this  flexibility  that  has  allowed  nationalism  continually 
to  reemerge  and  spread,  at  the  cost  of  its  ideological  rivals.'^ 

From  this  latter  perspective,  nationalism  enjoys  a  broad- 
based  foundation.  Its  roots  are  diverse,  having  substance  in 
ideology,  culture,  human  relations,  and  political  organizations. 
However,  of  these  four  elements,  “culture”  represents  the  en- 
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tity  most  closely  associated  with  the  identity  of  a  people.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  tends  to  overshadow  the  remaining  factors.  This 
determining  characteristic  of  nationalism  is  closely  related  to, 
and  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  for,  the  concept  of  ethnic¬ 
ity. 

Ethnicity 

Not  unlike  the  concept  of  nationalism,  conceptions  of  eth¬ 
nicity  have  taken  many  forms  throughout  history.  Yet,  most 
have  remained  a  variation  of  Max  Weber’s  original  idea  that 
“an  ethnic  group  is  a  human  collectivity  based  on  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  common  origin,  real  or  imaginary.”^  Andrew  H.  Greeley 
expands  this  definition  to  include  the  notion  that  these  groups 
function  as  conduits  to  carry  forward  the  cultural  traits  of  a 
people,  and  further,  they  serve  as  a  metric  for  evaluating  the 
“self-definition”  of  a  person.^  These  cultural  traits  include  lan¬ 
guage,  physical  appearance,  religious  affiliation,  and  those 
“other”  individual  attributes  that  apply  to  a  section  of  society’s 
population  as  an  entity.  This  statement  is  not  meant  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  these  “other”  traits  cannot  be  shared  by  neighboring 
populations,  only  that  they  apply  universally  to  the  group 
claiming  to  separate  themselves  from  those  people  who  do  not 
exhibit  the  particular  trait  in  question. 

Problems  arise  when  the  members  of  these  ethnic  groups 
feel  threatened  by  external  forces.  These  external  forces  pres¬ 
sure  ethnic  groups  into  adopting  changes  with  which  they  may 
not  agree.  Recognize  that  these  external  forces  take  the  form  of 
three  major  actors,  each  with  independent  goals.  The  first  ac¬ 
tor  may  represent  such  international  organizations  as  the 
United  Nations  and  its  subordinate  agencies.  They  intend  no 
harm  to  the  people.  Here,  their  goals  usually  seek  short-term 
stability  and  long-term  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  region. 
Closely  related  to  this  positive  end,  the  second  group  of  actors 
is  comprised  of  nongovernmental  or  private  voluntary  organi¬ 
zations.  These  groups  also  wish  to  promote  the  humanitarian 
well-being  of  the  people,  regardless  of  their  political  affiliation. 
No  governmental  agency  controls  them,  and  usually  they  do 
not  have  a  strategic  vision  for  the  long-term  welfare  of  the 
people.  Finally,  the  third  actor  that  pressures  an  ethnic  group 
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is  the  government  that  controls  that  ethnic  group  as  part  of  its 
authority.  This  may  include  a  desire  to  conquer  a  weaker  na¬ 
tion  to  expand  the  aggressor’s  realm  of  influence  and  thus  its 
own  culture,  or  efforts  to  prevent  a  smaller  nation  from  break¬ 
ing  away  from  the  motherland.  Since  nations  have  a  dominant 
say  in  the  movements  of  the  first  two  actors,  indigenous  popu¬ 
lations  usually  allow  those  two  actors  to  intrude  on  their  sov¬ 
ereignty  (if  only  temporarily).  With  the  third  actor,  however,  we 
must  be  concerned. 

Whether  trying  to  override  the  autonomy  of  an  ethnic  group 
or  prevent  it  from  seceding,  government  actions  are  likely  to 
spark  conflict  and  bring  international  attention  to  the  region. 
The  first  situation — attempting  to  override  the  sovereignty  of 
an  ethnic  group — ^was  commonly  observed  during  the  periods 
of  imperialism  and  national  expansion  from  the  1500s  until 
the  mid-1950s.  Because  the  government  hopes  to  fully  inte¬ 
grate  new  ethnic  groups  into  its  sovereignty,  it  will  openly 
attempt  to  change  the  traditions,  language,  and  other  charac¬ 
teristics  which  have  defined  ethnic  groups.  The  Soviets  exer¬ 
cised  this  tactic  extensively.  If  it  cannot  achieve  this  goal  forc¬ 
ibly,  the  stronger  nation  will  use  more  subtle  means,  including 
education  and  training,  to  indoctrinate  and  to  convert  the  out¬ 
lier  and  bring  it  into  the  fold.  As  acts  of  open  aggression 
against  another  sovereignty  are  met  with  worldwide  reproof, 
their  occurrences  will  continue  to  decline.  Yet,  it  is  the  second 
case — preventing  internal  secession — that  is  becoming  more 
prominent  today.  Separatism  by  way  of  secession  presents  an¬ 
other  problem  altogether:  because  societies  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  strength  of  their  ethnic  identities,  they  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  break  away  from  their  mother  countries  and  define 
their  own  systems  of  government.  Known  historically  as  self- 
determination,  these  attempts  at  nationhood  are  making  quite 
a  wave  in  what  once  was  a  sea  of  domestic  tranquillity  (and 
relative  international  stability). 

Separatism 

Separatism  is  not  new  to  the  international  stage.  It  is  found 
worldwide,  and  Europe  has  witnessed  a  historical  ethnic  ren¬ 
aissance  over  the  past  50  years.  In  Nationalismy  Anthony  D. 
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Smith  argues  that  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Italy 
and  North  America  {Canada,  specifically)  have  all  faced  sepa¬ 
ratist  challenges  7  Ethnic  groups  have  attempted  to  define 
their  own  boundaries  and  government  institutions  for  centu¬ 
ries,  but  the  movement  has  never  been  stronger  than  at 
present.  These  movements  may  have  different  bases,  but 
Smith  illuminates  their  commonalities:  ‘These  autonomous 
movements  have  arisen  this  century  in  their  political  form,  in 
well-established,  often  ancient  states,  with  clear  and  recog¬ 
nized  national  boundaries,  and  with  a  relatively  prosperous 
economy.  ...  All  these  states  are  fairly  industrialized,  and 
much  of  the  population  is  literate  and  even  quite  well  edu¬ 
cated.”^  In  Nationalism,  Smith  concentrates  on  the  more 
modernized  societies  when  he  scripted  his  thoughts  in  1979.  A 
follow-on  work  published  in  1983,  State  and  Nation  in  the 
Third  World,  outlined  his  thoughts  on  the  five  phases  of  Afri¬ 
can  nationalism:  “primary  resistance  movements  to  European 
incursion;  so-called  millennial  protest  movements  against  co¬ 
lonial  mle;  the  period  of  gestation,  and  ‘adaptation,’  of  new 
local  strata;  the  phase  of  nationalist  agitation  for  self-mle;  and 
the  adoption  of  social  programmes  for  the  masses  by  national¬ 
ism.”®  While  analysts  may  base  the  context  of  separatist  feel¬ 
ings  upon  a  conglomerate  of  motives,  this  analysis  concen¬ 
trates  on  the  economic  and  sociocultural  reasons,  since  they 
broadly  characterize  the  two  extremes  of  peaceful  and  conflic- 
tive  separatist  movements. 

Peaceful,  separatist  movements  are  becoming  prominent 
within  democracies  where  ethnic  groups  exhibit  a  strong  de¬ 
sire  to  separate  themselves  from  a  confederation  of  states.  One 
of  the  strongest  movements  in  this  regard  is  Quebec’s  at¬ 
tempted  breakaway  from  127  years  of  centralized,  national 
government  control.  Ongoing  for  decades,  only  in  1994  did 
separatists  see  their  first  real  chance  of  seceding.  While  many 
in  Quebec  insisted  they  did  not  want  to  be  a  separate  nation 
from  Canada,  voters  elected  hard-line  separatist  Jacques  Par- 
izeau  as  premier,  Based  upon  economic  as  well  as  cultural 
issues,  they  voiced  their  concern  about  remaining  under  the 
control  of  a  national  government  who  did  not  fully  recognize  or 
act  on  their  desires  as  an  ethnic  people.  Undoubtedly  an  im¬ 
portant  issue  for  the  US  and  international  trade  markets,  the 
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premier  made  clear  his  desire  that  the  American  government 
should  “stay  out  of  the  process.” To  date,  the  US  has  hon¬ 
ored  that  request,  even  though  separatist  actions  could  have 
adverse  economic  effects  on  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  and  negatively  impact  the  global  economy.  12  And 
while  we  only  see  economic  impacts  at  this  point,  we  would 
have  to  ask  ourselves  if  we  would  sit  on  the  sidelines  if,  in  a 
violent  separation,  human  lives  were  at  risk.  This  scenario 
leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  second  category  encompassing 
conflictive  separatist  movements,  those  based  upon  sociocul¬ 
tural  issues. 

Conflictive  separatist  movements  occur  when  ethnic  groups 
try  to  detach  themselves  legally  and  politically  as  an  entity 
from  their  sovereign  governments  using  force  or  being  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  so.  Chechnya’s  attempted  secession  reveals  a  cur¬ 
rent  example.  The  Russian  government’s  attempts  to  “put  down 
the  rebellion”  as  the  West  watched,  waited  pensively,  and  prayed 
for  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Chechnyans,  they  were  caught  in  a  situation  which  allowed  for 
only  one  winner.  This  zero-sum  game  is  important  for  both 
sides,  as  the  Chechnyans  wish  to  govern  themselves.  The  Rus¬ 
sians,  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet  erosion,  cannot  sustain  yet 
another  group’s  disengagement:  it  may  set  a  precedent  which 
could  lead  to  the  further  disintegration  of  Russia. 

Is  the  conflict  between  Serbia,  Croatia,  and  Bosnia  any  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  between  the  Tutsi  and  Hutu  in  Rwanda  and 
Burundi?  and  Southern  and  Northern  Sudan?  These  examples 
are  only  a  few  of  the  conflicts  exhibiting  an  ethnic  dimension, 
yet  they  continue  today.  We  must  determine  the  root  causes  of 
these  conflicts  to  anticipate  their  evolution  and  disruptive  po¬ 
tential. 


Toward  the  Twenty-First  Century 

Ethnic  conflict  will  continue  well  into  the  next  centuiy.  As  a 
result,  the  relationship  between  ethnicity,  separatism,  and  na¬ 
tionalism  becomes  one  of  logical  progression.  As  people  con¬ 
tinue  to  look  inward  to  retain  their  cultural  foundations,  they 
will  work  to  separate  themselves  from  external  influences.  For 
many,  this  will  result  in  attempts  to  separate  from  their  sover- 
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eign  nation  since  they  no  longer  accept  as  valid  another  cul¬ 
ture’s  domination.  Accordingly,  these  ethnic  groups  will  be 
fighting  for  their  individual  nationalism  and  separatism.  This 
attempt  to  exercise  self-determination  also  will  serve  to  legiti¬ 
mize  their  actions  on  the  world  stage.  In  the  words  of  Anthony 
D.  Smith, 

The  national  ideal  leads  inevitably  to  “nationalism,”  a  programme  of 
action  to  achieve  and  sustain  the  national  ideal.  .  .  .  The  homeland 
must  be  free.  It  cannot  be  ruled  by  others  of  a  different  historical 
culture.  The  nationalist  therefore  is  drawn  into  politics,  into  the 
struggle  for  self-government  and  sovereignty  in  his  homeland. 

Thus,  the  differences  between  ethnicity,  separatism,  and  na¬ 
tionalism  are  becoming  blurred.  However,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  ethnicity  will  catalyze  these  factors.  As  ethnic 
groups  look  to  separate  themselves  from  their  current  locus  of 
control,  they  will  incite  conflict  within  those  governing  nations 
(or  clans)  who  have  a  strong  desire  to  prevent  their  separation. 

Contemporary  authors  like  Max  Singer  and  Aaron  Wildavsky 
cogently  identify  those  regions  which  have  the  greatest  poten¬ 
tial  for  future  ethnic  conflict.  Singer  and  Wildavsky’s  The  Real 
World  Order  points  out  that  only  15  percent  of  the  world  exists 
in  what  they  term  “zones  of  peace”;  the  remaining  85  percent 
live  in  “zones  of  turmoil.” We  may  debate  their  figures,  but 
these  authors  highlight  the  reality  of  the  world  in  which  we  live 
today  and  forecast  the  nature  of  the  one  in  which  well  reside 
in  the  future.  They  believe  the  nations  identified  as  those  in 
the  zones  of  peace  will  continue  to  interact  and  resolve  differ¬ 
ences  by  peaceful  means. Only  these  nations  represent  the 
new  world  order;  thus,  their  behavior  will  mark  a  distinct  pas¬ 
sage  away  from  concentrating  their  interests  on  fundamental 
national  security  threats.  Since  the  nations  listed  in  the  zones 
of  peace  are  democracies.  Singer  and  Wildavsky  insist  they  will 
influence  one  another  by  means  other  than  force  and  will  thus 
work  diligently  to  minimize  internal  and  external  conflict  to 
prevent  escalation. 

Conversely,  the  nations  included  in  the  zones  of  turmoil  will 
continue  to  exhibit  traditional  nineteenth  century  behavior. 
Forceful  engagement  will  continue  to  characterize  their  actions 
as  attempts  to  preempt  escalation  fail.  These  nations  “can  ex¬ 
pect  not  only  violent  and  deadly  turbulence  but  also  difficul- 
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ties  in  the  processes  of  economic  and  political  development.” 

In  part,  this  turbulence  will  be  the  result  of  continuing  ethnic 
strife.  For  example,  we  may  refer  to  the  African  nations  of 
Rwanda  and  Burundi.  Third  parties  planted  the  seeds  of  eth¬ 
nic  conflict  for  these  peoples  in  the  1800s,  when  they  deter¬ 
mined  which  cultural,  economic,  political,  and  religious  char¬ 
acteristics  would  identify  these  peoples  as  distinct  groups.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  Africa,  Alex  De  Waal,  co-director  of  African  Rights  (a 
newly  established  human  rights  organization)  points  with  dis¬ 
belief  to  the  actions  of  outside  groups  in  drawing  ethnic  lines 
throughout  the  continent.  With  respect  to  Rwanda  and  Bu¬ 
rundi,  he  states  that  in  the  1930s  the  Belgians  conducted  a 
census  and  issued  identity  cards  for  three  clans:  Tutsi,  Hutu, 
and  Twa.  Determinants  of  personal  identity  included  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  an  individual  owned:  ‘Those  with  ten  or  more  were 
Tutsi,  those  with  less  were  Hutu,  in  perpetuity.” During  the 
early  stages  of  Burundi’s  civil  war  (April  1972-February  1973), 
more  than  250  thousand  people  were  killed  because  of  these 
ethnic  lines.  Despite  decades  of  United  Nations  intervention, 
the  Tutsi  and  Hutu  continue  to  fight  today  because  of  ethnic 
differences,  and  we  have  no  grounds  to  believe  this  conflict  will 
end  in  the  near  future. 

Africa,  as  Singer  and  Wildavsky  point  out,  does  not  stand 
alone  in  the  zones  of  turmoil.  The  Bosnia-Herzegovina  conflict 
continues  to  take  the  lives  of  innocent  civilians  in  the  name  of 
ethnicity.  Many  believed  the  Yugoslavs,  including  the  Serbs, 
had  progressed  too  far  as  a  modem  society  to  revert  to  waste¬ 
ful,  tribal  hatred.  The  events  of  1991  through  today  have 
proven  this  assumption  faulty. 


Regional  Perspectives 

Can  we  be  certain  of  the  future  hot  spots?  Aside  from  Singer 
and  Wildavsky’s  “blanket  statement”  regarding  the  zones  of 
turmoil,  researchers  have  attempted  to  specify  future  regions 
of  ethnic  conflict.  One  source  document  is  the  1994  ACCESS 
Guide  to  Ethnic  Conflicts  in  Europe  and  the  Former  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion.  This  report  provided  a  disturbing  listing  of  ethnic  (and 
religious)  conflicts  that  are  projected  to  continue  throughout 
Europe,  the  former  Yugoslavia  region,  and  the  lands  of  the 
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former  Soviet  Union.  Additionally,  the  media  paints  a  vivid 
picture  of  numerous  areas  and  peoples,  for  which  bloodshed 
and  dying  continue  as  a  part  of  everyday  life. 

Europe 

ACCESS  identified  18  potential  hot  spots  in  Europe.  The  list 
began  with  Albania  (Serbian  repression  of  Albanian  minority 
in  Yugoslavia;  Greek  minority  in  southern  half  of  Albania  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  being  treated  as  “second  class  citizens”  by 
Albania). Divided  attention  between  Kosovo  in  Yugoslavia 
and  southern  Albania  could  enable  a  Greek  population  in  Al¬ 
bania  that  has  been  calling  for  greater  autonomy  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  Join  with  Greece  (i.e.,  change  the  border  as  it  now 
exists  to  expand  the  national  boundary  of  Greece) . 

Belgium  presents  a  substantial  problem  as  well.  The  coun¬ 
try  consists  of  two  major  ethnic  groups,  the  Dutch- speaking 
Flemings  in  the  north  and  the  French-speaking  Walloons  in 
the  south.  While  these  two  groups  formed  Belgium,  the 
Flemings  now  feel  they  are  paying  a  regressive  tax  to  aid  the 
Walloons.  Since  these  groups  coexist  more  as  neighbors  than 
a  united  country  (due  to  increased  regional  autonomy),  they 
could  separate  in  the  near  future. 20 

The  European  list  of  potential  struggles  continues  vdth  the 
nations  of  Basques,  Brittany,  Bulgaria,  Catalonia,  Corsica,  Cy¬ 
prus,  Northern  Ireland,  Poland,  Romania,  Saami,  Scotland, 
Slovakia  (which  has  already  separated  from  the  Czech  Repub¬ 
lic),  South  Tyrol,  and  Wales. Although  the  reasons  for  con¬ 
tinued  conflict  range  from  pure  ethnic  unrest  to  economic  dis¬ 
location,  the  underlying  ethnic  strife  which  prompted  these 
conflicts  will  not  be  easily  mitigated. 

Former  Yugoslavia  Region 

While  all  the  contests  VYithin  this  region  do  not  receive  wide¬ 
spread  publicity,  this  area  currently  concerns  five  major  con¬ 
flicts:  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Croatia,  Kosovo,  Macedonia,  and 
Vojvodina.  Most  notable  among  these  is  the  struggle  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina.  It  continues  to  take  lives  in  the  name  of  ethnic 
cleansing.  A  people  steeped  in  the  tradition  of  fighting  to  es¬ 
tablish  their  ovm  political  identity,  their  Bosnian  government 
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is  acting  to  maintain  Bosnia  as  a  unified  multiethnic  state. 22 
However,  each  faction  among  Bosnia’s  three  main  ethnic 
groups— the  Muslims,  Croats,  and  Serbs— has  a  much  differ¬ 
ent  political  arrangement  in  mind. 

To  halt  the  bloodshed,  the  United  Nations  formulated  a  plan 
to  redraw  the  geographic  boundaries  of  the  region,  giving  each 
group  a  region  to  govern  independently.  While  this  arrange¬ 
ment  suited  the  dissident  Croats  and  Serbs,  the  Bosnian 
government  withheld  agreement.  And,  while  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  working  to  broker  a  cease-fire  agreement,  the  future  is 
uncertain  as  each  group  works  to  amass  as  much  territory  as 
possible  before  a  final  peace  agreement  is  signed.  As  a  result, 
these  three  ethnic  groups  continue  to  wage  war  to  make  their 
individual  regions  of  control  ethnically  homogeneous,  no 
doubt,  with  a  view  towards  joining  them  to  Croatia  and  Serbia 
or  to  remain  independent. 

Former  Soviet  Union 

The  countries  identified  as  potential  war  zones  continue  to 
encompass  those  areas  where  ethnic  strife  forms  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  disputes.  Georgia  emerges  as  an  area  with  excessive 
ethnic  instability.  It  has  many  regions  of  conflict,  including 
Abkhazia.  Georgia  subsumed  Abkhazia  as  part  of  its  sovereign 
territory  in  1921.  However,  when  Georgia  declared  its  inde¬ 
pendence  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  March  1990,  Abkhazia  fol¬ 
lowed  suit,  declaring  its  independence  from  Georgia  in  August. 
When  Georgia  refused  to  recognize  this  declaration,  full-scale 
war  erupted  (summer  of  1992).  With  this  separatist  movement 
the  future  of  Georgia  is  now  in  question.  Analysts  are  con¬ 
cerned  that  this  may  be  the  first  of  many  such  actions,  since 
ethnic  conflict  exists  in  other  regions  of  Georgia  as  well  (in¬ 
cluding  the  region  of  South  Ossetia  which  has  strong  desires 
to  unite  with  North  Ossetia,  in  Russia). 

Another  area  within  the  bounds  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
that  bears  close  watching  is  Crimea.  Here,  a  resurgence  of 
Crimean  nationalism  is  serving  as  the  basis  for  a  future  con¬ 
flict.  With  population  lines  drawn  at  66  percent  ethnic  Rus¬ 
sians,  26  percent  Ukrainians,  and  8  percent  Crimean  Tatars, 
this  last  group  may  reestablish  the  dominance  of  their  histori- 
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cal  culture.  The  Crimean  Tatars’  opposition  to  the  decision  to 
restore  the  region  to  an  autonomous  state  following  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  Crimea  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Ukraine  in  August 
1991  confirmed  these  fears.  As  its  indigenous  people,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  they  only  represent  8  percent  of  the  total 
population,  the  Crimean  Tatars  alone  feel  they  should  decide 
the  future  of  the  nation.  ^4 

The  potential  for  ethnic  conflicts  in  other  areas  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  is  widespread.  The  ACCESS  report  identifies  other 
potential  ethnic-based  conflict  areas:  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  Chechen-lngushetia,  Dniester  Region, 
Gaguzia,  Nagorno-Karabakh,  North  Ossetia-lngushetia,  South 
Ossetia,  Tajikistan,  and  Tatarstan.^s 

Africa 

Potential  war  zones  exist  worldwide,  but  none  is  as  pre¬ 
eminent  as  is  Africa’s.  Over  the  course  of  the  last  two  decades, 
civil  wars  and  protracted  struggles  in  “Chad,  Somalia,  the  Sa¬ 
haran  area,  southern  Africa,  and  elsewhere”  promoted  a 
chaotic,  destabilized  atmosphere.^®  During  this  period,  eco¬ 
nomic  progress,  the  strengthening  of  the  political  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  and  the  promotion  of  human  health  and  welfare  were 
brought  to  a  halt.  Like  the  regions  previously  discussed,  Africa 
is  not  immune  to  separatists  movements.  Upon  bringing  the 
Ethiopian  civil  war  to  a  close  in  1991,  another  separatist  ac¬ 
tion  ensued:  The  government  established  in  Eritrea  as  part  of 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  declared  that  region’s  independence 
in  1993.^^  Elsewhere,  ethnic  cleansing  in  the  process  of  politi¬ 
cal  competition  continues  on  this  turbulent  continent.  One 
such  example  is  the  ongoing  bloodshed  between  Rwanda’s  and 
Burundi’s  two  major  ethnic  groups,  the  Hutu  and  the  Tutsi. 

The  world’s  most  recent  experience  in  Somalia  demonstrated 
that  the  cry  for  help  may  indeed  secure  an  international  re¬ 
sponse.  Here,  while  the  main  issue  for  international  onlookers 
concerned  feeding  a  hungry  nation,  internal  struggles  for  po¬ 
litical  dominance  continue  along  subethnic,  clan  lines.  An  en¬ 
deavor  lasting  two  years,  claiming  the  lives  of  42  Americans 
and  more  than  100  peacekeepers  from  a  21 -nation  force  and 
costing  almost  $2  billion,  has  produced  little.  Indeed,  in  the 
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wake  of  the  March  1995  United  Nations  withdrawal,  Somalia, 
according  to  one  contemporary  report,  “has  no  government, 
and  warring  clans  are  preparing  to  battle  for  the  city’s 
spoils — the  air  and  sea  ports — once  the  U.N.  withdrawal  is 

complete.  ”28 

The  former  discussion  highlighted  a  few  of  the  conditions 
which  may  lead  to  future  ethnic  conflict.  Among  them  are  an 
innate  desire  to  preserve  one’s  culture,  economic  instability,  re¬ 
ligious  fundamentalism,  misrepresentation  or  corruption,  and 
perceived  fiscal  mismanagement.  While  these  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  list  of  potential  reasons,  they  indicate  that  the 
“aims  and  specific  context  of  each  of  [the  potential  conflicts] 
naturally  varies  as  much  as  their  scope  and  intensity.  ”29  We 
must  examine  the  global  implications  of  these  conditions  to 
evaluate  the  potential  impact  on  global  security. 


Global  Impact 

By  examining  the  nature  of  the  ethnic  conflicts  around  the 
world  today,  we  see  that  immediate  and  long-range  implica¬ 
tions  for  a  peaceful  world  order  are  not  promising.  Most 
assuredly,  increased  ethnic  nationalism  which  manifests  itself 
in  separatist  wars  will  lead  to  increased  instability  throughout 
our  world.  Jacques  Attali  et  al.  asserts  that  the  world  is 
viewed  from  a  backward  perspective.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
identify  conditions  wherein  more  Yugoslavs  will  create  them¬ 
selves,  we  should  be  asking  “(wjhy  should  they  not  happen?”^9 
These  authors  declare  that  “the  ingredients  are  all  in  place: 
the  collapse  of  a  strong  central  authority;  economic  disloca¬ 
tion;  historical  grievances;  injustices  of  many  types,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  burgeoning  ethnic  rivalries;  disagree¬ 
ments  over  minority  rights;  border  disputes;  limited  experience 
of  the  democratic  ordering  of  political  questions.”^ ^  With  the 
growing  ability  of  the  media  to  bring  the  atrocities  of  “ethnic 
cleansing”  and  related  activities  into  the  living  rooms  of  those 
in  the  “realm  of  peace,”  pressure  for  interventionist  activity 
from  special  interest  groups  will  continue  to  mount.  And, 
while  the  United  States  has  held  off  such  pressures  for  direct, 
unilateral  intervention  in  Bosnia,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for 
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other  humanitarian  operations  where  human  lives  are  at 
stake,  such  as  in  Somalia. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the  adverse  effects  of  direct 
intervention  is  the  unseen  cost  these  situations  have  on  the 
world  economy  and  overall  global  stability.  If  left  unchecked, 
these  movements  may  slowly  erode  our  international  relation¬ 
ships  to  the  point  where  we  can  never  maintain  stability. 
Additionally,  the  ever- shrinking  global  economy  will  make 
separation  of  economic  and  political  convictions  increasingly 
more  difficult.  As  linkages  between  nations  progress  toward 
more  complex  interdependencies,  the  actions  of  one  nation  will 
influence  others.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we’ll  soon  reach  the 
point  where  nations  decide  allegiance  based  upon  a  single 
issue,  but  the  probability  exists  that  the  connections  between 
issues  will  exert  additional  pressures  on  nations  to  act.  For  as 
much  as  Clausewitz  said  that  war  is  an  extension  of  politics, 
economic  war  has  moved  into  a  position  of  coequal  status  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  From  this  point  for¬ 
ward,  politics  and  economics  will  be  inextricably  linked.  While 
we  must  consider  the  battle  before  us,  the  economic  instru¬ 
ment  of  national  power  certainly  has  the  potential  to  replace 
the  military  as  the  politician’s  weapon  of  choice. 


Security  Implications 

As  the  democratic  nation  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  the 
world  leader,  the  United  States  faces  a  complex  future.  While 
these  ethnic  conflicts,  separatist  movements,  and  civil  wars  in 
the  third  world  pose  no  immediate  or  direct  threat  to  our  vital 
interests,  they  have  the  potential  to  force  the  United  States 
into  a  position  where  it  once  again  is  serving  as  the  “world’s 
policeman.”  Pursuit  of  this  role’s  objectives  by  the  employment 
of  military  force  could  ultimately  overextend  the  United  States 
fiscally  and  could  require  us  to  take  a  position  behind  the 
growing  economic  prowess  of  our  competitors.  As  a  result,  the 
United  States  would  no  longer  stand  out  as  the  dominant 
player  on  the  world  stage.  Does  this  present  a  real  security 
threat?  The  answer  lies  in  the  freedom  of  the  United  States  to 
choose  whether  she  will  become  involved  in  one  of  these  con¬ 
flicts  and  whether  she  has  the  authority  to  dictate  the 
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parameters  of  her  involvement.  If  the  answer  to  either  of  these 
questions  is  in  the  negative,  the  ideology  upon  which  the 
United  States  is  founded  is  at  stake. 

Zones  of  Turmoil 

The  above  discussion  makes  clear  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
ethnic  conflicts  will  occur  within  the  zones  of  turmoil.  Even 
though  actions  within  those  regions  may  not  be  of  vital,  na¬ 
tional  importance  to  the  United  States,  we  must  recognize 
them  and  prepare  to  react  to  the  broader  regional  instabilities 
these  conflicts  may  create.  As  with  any  system,  instability 
emerges  from  change.  While  change  can  be  good  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  it  frequently  creates  a  more  stressful  environment  for 
international  relations. 

A  more  serious  security  threat  is  the  one  being  discussed 
throughout  our  armed  forces  and  in  Congress  today.  It  is  the 
drain,  whether  perceived  or  real,  that  humanitarian  and 
peacekeeping  operations  are  having  on  our  forces’  ability  to 
train,  equip,  and  prepare  to  defend  the  nation  against  threats 
to  its  vital  national  interests  (including  allies).  As  these  ethnic 
conflicts  continue  to  create  conditions  wherein  our  military 
services  will  become  physically  involved,  our  armed  forces  may 
be  spread  across  too  many  borders.  Questions  regarding  the 
armed  forces’  ability  to  conduct  wartime  operations  while  con¬ 
tinuing  to  feel  the  drain  from  humanitarian  operations  are 
creating  concern  amongst  our  nation’s  leadership,  both  civil¬ 
ian  and  military. 

Does  a  Peaceful  Resolution  Exist? 

As  a  result  of  this  potential  drain,  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  should  actively  seek  to  develop  the  infrastructure  of 
third  world  (or  the  Tofflers’  “first  wave”)  nations  today  to  pre¬ 
vent  another  Somalia  tomorrow.  Implied  herein  is  the  notion  of 
involvement  on  a  proactive,  as  opposed  to  reactive,  basis. 
While  the  prospect  of  this  type  of  commitment  does  not  seem 
likely,  the  issue  rests  with  the  fundamental  position  of  taking 
the  steps  now  (which  obviously  include  a  financial  price  tag)  to 
avert  a  potential  moral,  economic,  and  political  disaster  in  the 
future.  This  concern  should  prompt  the  United  States  (and  its 
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allies)  to  diligently  seek  peaceful  solutions  to  these  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  problems  of  ethnic  nationalism. 

How  then  are  we  to  deal  with  these  situations?  Gobel  dis¬ 
cusses  the  three  most  prominent  options.  First,  he  believes  we 
should  support  self-determination  regardless  of  its  implica¬ 
tions.  In  the  second  option,  conversely,  he  insists  we  should 
never  support  self-determination  regardless  of  its  implica¬ 
tions.  Third,  Gobel  insists  that  we  support  self-determination 
in  almost  all  cases. Admitting  this  is  a  “convenient  out”  for 
those  nations  who  have  already  experienced  self-determination, 
Gobel  feels  each  case  must  be  examined  on  an  individual  basis. 
The  consequences  of  such  actions  must  be  fully  considered 
before  the  United  States  decides  to  support  antinationalist  ac¬ 
tions  against  a  sovereign  nation. 

Gobel’s  preference  that  we  support  self-determination  in  al¬ 
most  all  cases  is  somewhat  paralleled  by  the  words  of  Graham 
E.  Fuller.  In  “Neonationalism  and  Global  Politics,”  Fuller  sub¬ 
mits  that  nations  may  encounter  ethnic  strife  in  the  form  of 
“ethnic  self-determination”  as  a  normal  phase  of  the  national 
maturation  process,  especially  in  those  regions  where  an  eth¬ 
nic  group  has  historically  felt  oppressed.^^  In  essence.  Fuller 
believes  that  only  after  these  diverse  groups  have  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  self-identify,  both  culturally  and  politically, 
will  they  be  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  authority  of  an 
externally  imposed  authority.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  we  must 
formulate  a  strategy  to  achieve  our  national  goals. 

Singer  and  Wildavsky  provide  such  a  framework  for  our  na¬ 
tional  strategy  through  suggestions  to  achieve  future  national 
goals.  These  analysts  insist  the  United  States  must  first  and 
foremost  remain  focused  upon  our  essential  foreign  policy 
goals:  the  continued  protection  of  American  freedom  and 
peace.  First,  because  we  exist  within  a  zone  of  peace  and  be¬ 
cause  third  world  ethnic  strife  poses  no  direct  threat  to  our 
vital  national  interests,  they  believe  we  will  continue  to  meet 
this  superordinate  goal  without  taking  any  action.  Second, 
these  analysts  posit  that  our  “twin  goals  must  be  to  try  to  keep 
international  trade  as  open  as  possible  and  to  protect  our¬ 
selves  against  other  countries’  efforts  to  give  their  citizens 
special  advantages  at  the  expense  of  our  citizens. While  we 
may  continue  to  keep  international  trade  open,  should  we  fall 
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behind  such  other  nations  as  Japan  as  a  result  of  continuing 
to  become  involved  in  third  world  and  other  ethnic  conflicts, 
we  may  become  ill  equipped  to  pursue  these  economic  goals. 
Actions  which  provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  “implement 
sensible  negotiating  tactics  and  strategies  that  reflect  our  gen¬ 
uine  national  and  political  interests”  must  be  pursued. 
Therein  lies  the  cmx  of  this  issue  for  the  United  States:  How 
are  “genuine  national  and  political  interests”  differentiated 
from  those  that  are  nonvital?  Who  makes  this  determination? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  represent  the  focus  of  our 
nation  and  they  will  continue  to  define  our  international  in¬ 
volvement  worldwide. 

Finally,  Singer  and  Wildavsky  indicate  that  the  United 
States  should,  in  conjunction  with  other  democracies,  partici¬ 
pate  in  efforts  to  minimize  violence  and  encourage  democracy 
within  the  zones  of  turmoil.  Through  this  effort,  we  should 
gradually  build  an  international  set  of  principles  regarding  fu¬ 
ture  interventionist  activity.^®  These  principles  should  guide 
our  behavior  and  should  ultimately  lead  to  the  advancement  of 
stable  democracies  throughout  the  world.  The  result  of  which, 
according  to  these  two  authors,  should  be  the  extension  of  the 
zones  of  peace.  In  the  final  analysis,  this  strategy  will  secure 
the  future  of  generations  to  come. 

Singer  and  Wildavsky  cogently  argue  that  “wealth,  peace, 
and  democracy  eliminate  what  have  been  the  biggest  killers: 
poverty,  disease,  war,  and  government  murder. The  latter 
presents  the  greatest  security  concern  for  the  United  States 
and  the  remaining  democracies;  ethnic  conflict,  as  evidenced 
in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  Rwanda,  encompasses  all  four  of 
these  debilitating  conditions.  Consequently,  we  should  con¬ 
struct  and  implement  a  national  strategy  to  minimize  ethnic 
conflict  and,  in  turn,  minimize  its  hazards  to  global  democ¬ 
racy. 


Conclusion 

The  concepts  of  nationalism  and  ethnicity  are  not  new.  How¬ 
ever,  in  today’s  increasingly  complex  and  interdependent 
world  they  take  on  new  dimensions.  As  a  result,  we  see  ethnic 
nationalism  serving  as  the  eatalyst  for  emerging  separatist 
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movements.  This  trend  will  likely  continue  well  into  the  future. 
While  ethnic  conflicts  will  occur  primarily  in  the  zones  of  tur¬ 
moil,  and  as  a  result  pose  no  direct  threat  to  our  national 
security,  the  implications  for  the  world  remain  severe.  For  the 
United  States,  a  major  concern  is  the  potential  economic  drain 
these  conflicts  have  on  the  US  economy.  Currently  supporting 
31  percent  of  the  United  Nation’s  peacekeeping  tab,  the  US 
president  and  Congress  are  moving  to  decrease  our  support  to 
25  percent.  The  rationale  is  simple:  Competing  US  domestic 
interests  have  prompted  our  national  leadership  to  lessen  its 
financial  support  for  this  international  organization.  Coupled 
with  the  economic  drain  is  the  fear  that  our  fighting  forces  will 
not  be  prepared  to  defend  an  attack  against  what  the  United 
States  deems  as  its,  or  its  allies’,  vital  national  interests. 

As  a  world  leader  and  a  nation  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
fundamental  human  rights,  the  US  must  recognize  these  con¬ 
flicts  early  on  and  prepare  to  help  the  vanquished  wherever 
possible.  In  the  words  of  Singer  and  Wildavsky,  “Unless  we  are 
able  to  be  serious  about  our  foreign  policy,  the  practical  result 
is  likely  to  be  that  the  press  will  determine  when  there  will  be 
intervention.  While  it  is  widely  known  that  the  press  does 
not  establish  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  the  United  States,  the 
presentation  of  news  can  have  a  significant  impact  on  public 
opinion  through  the  shaping  of  issues  with  which  the  nation 
must  deal.  If  the  United  States  must  focus  primarily  upon 
self-preservation,  it  must  also  take  steps,  in  accord  with  the 
other  democracies,  to  minimize  ethnic  tension  and  extend  the 
zones  of  peace.  However,  only  through  the  development  of  a 
foreign  policy  based  upon  moral  principles,  coupled  with  those 
which  promote  our  strategic  interests,  will  our  increasingly 
complex  and  interdependent  world  continue  to  grow  peace¬ 
fully. 
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Population  Pressures, 
Migration,  and  Refugees 


Wayne  D.  Davidson  and  Bradley  S.  Davis 


The  dawn  of  the  twenty-first  century  will  present  us  with 
unique  security  challenges.  Many  of  these  challenges  will  not 
provide  any  historical  precedent  in  dealing  with  them.  The 
term  security  may  well  encompass  a  set  of  issues  and  circum¬ 
stances  that  we  simply  do  not  yet  understand.  One  of  these 
new  challenges  may  deal  with  population  pressures  and  the 
associated  disruptive  problems  of  immigration,  refugees,  and 
conflict.  The  world  is  entering  an  era  of  exponential  change  in 
the  number  and  distribution  of  people  over  the  globe  whose 
negative  impacts  we  cannot  anticipate  today  based  only  on  our 
historical  and  current  experiences.  This  chapter  addresses 
these  changes,  how  they  might  impact  international  tensions, 
and  what  might  be  done  about  them,  if  anything,  to  mitigate 
the  worst  of  the  consequences. 

When  anticipating  the  global  security  concerns  of  the  early 
twenty- first  century,  one  must  consider  the  issues  of  overall 
population  pressures,  migration  of  peoples,  refugees,  and  con¬ 
flict.  When  referring  to  population  pressures,  we  mean  the 
total  number  of  people  in  the  world  at  any  given  time.  While 
the  total  number  is  important,  a  related  and  an  equally  impor¬ 
tant  issue  is  the  distribution  of  the  total  number  of  people  over 
the  planet.  Traditionally,  the  migration  of  people  between 
states  has  a  primary  impact  on  international  politics.  Local 
population  pressures  often  create  such  situations  as  inade¬ 
quate  economic  opportunities,  which  push  people  from  an 
area  over  time.  Likewise,  other  areas  can  pull  people  towards 
new  opportunities.  Migration  implies  a  sense  of  permanency  in 
the  shift  of  people  from  one  location  to  another.  The  related 
issue  of  refugees  refers  to  displaced  peoples  who,  at  least  ini¬ 
tially,  hope  to  return  to  their  own  homeland.  The  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  defines  refugees  as 
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“people  who  flee  their  homeland  because  of  fear  of  political, 
religious,  or  ethnic  persecution  or  of  war.’’^  While  these  issues 
and  problems  have  always  been  factors  in  international  life  in 
the  past,  current  trends  indicate  they  will  cany  much  more 
impact  for  international  security  and  stability  than  before. 

The  Problem  Defined 

To  best  appreciate  the  potential  problems  and  concerns  of 
population  pressures  for  the  future,  one  needs  only  to  look 
briefly  into  the  past.  One  way  to  place  a  perspective  on  the 
problem  is  to  examine  the  number  of  years  it  takes  to  produce 
another  one  billion  people.  The  one  billion  population  mark 
was  reached  around  1830.  In  other  words,  it  took  from  two  to 
five  million  years  for  the  human  race  to  reproduce  to  the  one 
billion  mark.  From  1830  it  took  only  a  mere  100  years  to  reach 
the  two  billion  mark.  It  required  only  another  30  years  to  hit 
the  three  billion  level  in  1960.  The  four  billion  mark  was 
reached  in  1975,  and  in  1987  the  five  billion  level  was  topped.^ 
Currently,  the  world  population  stands  at  around  5.6  billion 
with  a  fairly  steady  annual  global  population  growth  rate  of 
1.56  percent. 3 

The  general  migration  of  peoples  has  been  prevalent 
throughout  histoiy.  Through  the  1800s  and  early  1900s,  many 
people  left  Europe  for  the  New  World,  which  was  happy  to 
receive  them.  The  early  1990s  saw  a  significant  migration  of 
peoples  from  the  former  communist  countries  to  Western 
Europe.  Given  this  large  flow  of  people  over  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  Western  Europe  would  like  to  close  the  flood 
gates  somewhat  to  control  the  large  influx  of  people.  At  one 
time,  most  of  the  Americas  and  considerable  portions  of  Africa 
were  open  to  immigrants,  but  today,  only  three  other  principal 
recipients  exists  besides  Western  Europe:  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Australia.^  These  countries  are  now  seriously 
rethinking  their  immigration  policy. 

For  much  of  the  world,  the  problem  is  not  one  of  legal  or 
illegal  immigration,  it  is  one  of  refugees.  The  plight  of  refugees 
has  been  a  steadily  growing  issue  considering  the  increasing 
number  of  people  involved.  In  1960  there  were  about  1.4  mil¬ 
lion  refugees.  The  number  hit  the  10  million  mark  in  1982  and 
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now  includes  from  17  to  23  million  refugees  who  have  crossed 
international  borders  and  at  least  some  25  million  more  who 
are  displaced  within  their  own  countries.^  Refugee  numbers 
often  serve  as  an  imprecise  barometer  for  other  factors  that 
are  extremely  difficult  to  measure  including  political  stability, 
human  rights,  justice,  and  order.  Ethnic  upheavals,  civil  wars, 
or  such  resource  shortages  as  food  are  quite  often  the  root 
cause  of  refugee  movements.  The  United  Nations  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Refugees  coordinates  relief  efforts  for  some  of  the 
refugees,  but  it  is  not  staffed,  equipped,  or  funded  to  help  in 
all  refugee  situations.  Most  refugees  must  rely  on  the  generos¬ 
ity  of  neighboring  countries  or  other  tolerant  states.®  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  as  the  pressures  to  help  resettle  refugees  (and  immi¬ 
grants)  have  grown,  the  global  willingness  to  accept  them  has 
declined. 

The  problems  of  population  pressure  will  continue  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Although  the  rate  of  population  growth  has 
actually  declined  over  the  past  several  years,  it  is  declining  at 
a  slower  rate  than  originally  anticipated.  In  1982  United  Na¬ 
tions  data  projected  the  world  population  would  continue  to 
grow  at  increasingly  lower  rates  until  around  the  year  2100, 
when  the  population  would  stabilize  around  the  10.2  billion 
mark.  Now  the  United  Nations  expects  the  world  population  to 
continue  to  grow  until  the  year  2200,  with  the  total  population 
mark  leveling  off  at  about  1 1.6  billion  people. ^  A  brief  look  into 
some  of  these  overall  trends  reveals  some  interesting  points. 

A  millennium  ago  the  global  population  was  a  fraction  of 
what  it  is  today.  High  birthrates  were  required  to  offset  the 
prevailingly  high  mortality  rates,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  a 
modest  growth  rate  in  total  numbers  of  people.  The  mortality 
rates  began  to  decline  in  Europe  because  of  initial  advances  in 
agricultural  technology,  sanitation,  health  care,  and  transpor¬ 
tation  of  commodities.  The  decline  in  mortality  rates  was  not 
followed  immediately  by  a  concomitant  decline  in  fertility  rates. 
For  example,  there  was  a  period  of  surplus  births  relative  to 
deaths  in  most  of  Europe  and  North  America.  However,  today 
mortality  and  fertility  rates  have  essentially  equaled-out  in 
these  regions  as  they  have  transitioned  from  high  mortality  and 
fertility  populations  to  low  mortality  and  fertility  populations.® 
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The  non-European  areas  of  the  world  have  undergone  a 
somewhat  different  demographic  experience  with  dramatically 
different  results.  The  demographic  changes  in  these  areas  of 
the  world  did  not  begin  until  the  twentieth  century  and  were 
much  more  compressed  and  dramatic.  The  transfer  of  modem 
medical  and  associated  technologies  from  Europe  and  North 
America  to  the  non-European  areas  occurred  much  quicker 
than  it  took  to  develop  in  the  West.  The  immediate  result  was 
the  significant  decline  in  mortality  rates,  certainly  far  more 
rapid  than  the  decline  experienced  in  Europe.  Just  as  in 
Europe  earlier,  the  decreased  mortality  rate  was  not  immedi¬ 
ately  offset  by  a  decrease  in  fertility  rates.  As  a  result,  a  signif¬ 
icant  gap  opened  between  mortality  and  fertility  rates,  and 
population  growth  in  these  areas  accelerated.  The  gap  contin¬ 
ued  to  widen  between  mortality  and  fertility  rates  to  about  2 
percent  growth  annually  until  around  1960,  when  the  gap 
finally  began  to  shrink.  While  this  gap  is  still  slowly  shrinking, 
the  non-European  areas  of  the  world  continue  to  grow  at  a  far 
greater  rate  than  the  European  areas  of  the  world,  thereby 
creating  an  increasingly  unequal  population  distribution. ^ 

Even  though  the  world’s  annual  population  growth  rate  is 
getting  smaller,  this  growth  rate  is  applied  to  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  total  population,  which  still  means  ever-increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  people.  The  overwhelming  portion  of  the  growth  is  in 
the  non- European  or  nondeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  In 
1993,  94  percent  of  the  world’s  population  growth  occurred  in 
the  developing  world.  Currently,  4.3  billion  of  the  5.6  billion  of 
the  world  population  (78  percent)  reside  in  the  developing 
world.  Additional  challenges  are  imbedded  in  the  age  distri¬ 
bution  in  these  regions.  In  African  and  Central  American 
countries  45  percent  of  the  population  is  under  the  age  of  15. 
This  percent  Jumps  from  47  to  49  in  Iraq,  Iran,  and  Syria. 
These  large  populations  of  young  people  who  lack  employ¬ 
ment,  homes,  medical  attention,  or  even  clean  drinking  water 
have  explosive  needs  but  dim  futures.  In  the  near  and  me¬ 
dium  future,  these  areas  will  be  hard  pressed  to  lower  or  sta¬ 
bilize  population  growth  while  having  an  unprecedentedly  high 
number  of  people  in  child-bearing  ages. 

With  increases  in  population  come  increased  demands  on 
the  environment  in  several  ways.  First,  larger  numbers  of  peo- 
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pie  place  greater  demands  on  the  environment  for  food,  en¬ 
ergy,  and  other  raw  materials.  Second,  the  increase  in  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  as  a  result  of  more  people  produces  outputs 
that  affect  soil  erosion,  deforestation,  air  and  water  pollution, 
and  other  environmental  factors.  ^2  fact,  every  year  an  area 
of  agricultural  land  almost  the  size  of  Ireland  is  lost  to  various 
forms  of  degradation.^^  With  more  and  more  people  placing 
greater  demands  on  and  having  a  greater  impact  on  their  local 
environment  and  that  environment  becoming  less  able  to  sup¬ 
port  those  people,  one  of  the  logical  results  is  the  migration  of 
large  numbers  of  people  from  one  area  to  another. 

Migration  is,  in  part,  a  by-product  of  increasing  population 
pressure.  Although  not  the  only  cause  for  migration,  popula¬ 
tion  pressures  tend  to  balance  themselves  through  migration. 
As  of  this  writing,  about  123  million  displaced  people  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  better  life  or  simply  trying  to  escape  with  their  lives. 
Of  these,  approximately  100  million  are  living  in  countries  in 
which  they  are  not  citizens,  and  the  remaiining  23  million  are 
displaced  within  their  own  countries.  Taken  together,  these 
people  represent  about  2  percent  of  the  world’s  population, 
and  the  numbers  grow  annually,  As  the  developing  world 
continues  to  swell  in  population,  and  the  developed  world 
population  remains  fairly  stable  or  in  some  places  is  actually 
decreasing,  migration  from  the  developing  world  to  the  devel¬ 
oped  world  can  be  expected  to  continue.  The  influx  of  immi¬ 
grants  to  new  locations,  mostly  urban  areas,  often  create  tin¬ 
der  boxes  of  conflict. 

So  far,  we  have  identified  and  discussed  the  problem  from  a 
macro  perspective.  We’ve  offered  a  brief  history  of  the  current 
state  and  size  of  the  problem.  We  also  have  shown  that  popu¬ 
lation  pressures,  migration,  and  refugee  problems  will  be  with 
us  into  the  next  century.  Let  us  now  examine  the  regions 
where  these  problems  most  likely  will  occur. 


Regional  Perspectives 

Population  pressures  will  strain  most  areas  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  world.  Asia,  including  the  Middle  East,  is  already  home  to 
3.4  billion  people,  about  60  percent  of  the  world’s  current 
population.  Within  Asia  are  the  world’s  two  demographic  gi- 
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ants,  China  and  India.  China’s  1.2  billion  people,  about  one-fifth 
of  the  world’s  total  number,  make  it  the  most  populous  country 
in  the  world  today.  While  its  population  pressures  are  signifi¬ 
cant,  current  trends  show  that  China’s  fertility  rate  is  declining. 
From  1991  to  1993  China’s  total  fertility  rate  dropped  signifi¬ 
cantly  from  2.3  to  1.9  percent.  Government  officials  attribute  the 
decline  to  the  “one-couple,  one-child”  policy,  improvements  to 
birth  control  services,  and  an  improved  standard  of  living.  While 
China  has  been  a  demographic  concern  in  the  past,  it  appears 
that  population  pressure  may  be  an  issue  that  is  under  reason¬ 
able  control  for  the  near-term  future. 

The  other  demographic  giant  is  India,  currently  with  900 
million  people.  Unlike  China,  India  has  not  controlled  its 
population  growth.  For  example,  in  1993  India’s  population  in¬ 
crease  was  almost  17  million,  surpassing  the  combined  popu¬ 
lation  increases  in  the  United  States,  Europe,  Latin  America, 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  No  evidence  supports  a  slow¬ 
down  in  the  population  increase  in  the  near  future.  The  recent 
“Second  India  Study”  estimated  that  a  baseline  1971  popula¬ 
tion  of  548  million  will  double  by  2007  and  that  the  population 
will  double  again  before  it  levels  out.  The  report  further  indi¬ 
cated  that  India’s  environment  is  rapidly  decaying.  Extensive 
deforestation  is  further  causing  the  rapid  siltation  of  dams 
which  has  led  to  one  million  acres  of  land  being  waterlogged  or 
salinized.  Among  other  concerns,  agriculture  is  severely  af¬ 
fected.  Social  problems  are  being  magnified  with  nearly  40 
percent  of  the  population  living  below  the  official  poverty  level. 
There  is  a  rapidly  growing  backlog  of  low- skilled,  low-produc¬ 
tivity  jobs,  and  the  problems  are  mounting,  Someone  should 
ask  if  the  Indian  government  can  withstand  the  weight  of  its 
own  population,  coupled  with  many  of  the  deleterious  collat¬ 
eral  environmental  and  social  effects  of  its  huge  population 
growth.  Is  it  possible  that  India  could  collapse  under  the 
weight  of  its  population  numbers? 

A  neighbor  and  potential  rival  to  India  is  Pakistan.  Currently 
at  130  million  people,  it  is  the  seventh  most  populated  country 
in  the  world.  Like  most  developing  nations,  Pakistan’s  popula¬ 
tion  growth  soared  following  World  War  II  due  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  sanitation  and  other  health-care  measures.  To  date 
Pakistan  has  not  mounted  any  effective  population  control 
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measures.  Pakistani  women  average  6.7  children,  twice  the 
global  average,  and  Pakistan’s  population  total  is  expected  to 
double  within  the  next  23  years.  Until  now,  it  has  sustained 
an  economic  growth  rate  of  between  5  and  6  percent  each 
year,  which  almost  matched  the  enviable  economic  perform¬ 
ance  of  such  Asian  countries  as  Singapore  and  South  Korea. 
However,  the  tremendous  increase  in  population  has  more 
than  offset  the  large  economic  strides  Pakistan  has  made.  De¬ 
spite  the  economic  successes,  the  per  capita  gross  domestic 
product  stands  among  the  world’s  lowest  at  around  $350.20  As 
with  India,  Pakistan  has  felt  the  problems  associated  with 
population  strains  in  both  the  physical  and  social  environ¬ 
ments.  Should  sustained  economic  performance  slow  down, 
Pakistan  could  possibly  buckle  under  the  strain  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  numbers  and  associated  burdens,  adding  more  fuel  to  an 
already  politically  volatile  subregion  of  the  world. 

Of  the  world’s  regions,  Africa  has  the  bleakest  prospects  in 
terms  of  population  numbers  and  associated  problems.  Af¬ 
rica’s  overall  population  growth  rate  is  2.9  percent,  the  highest 
of  any  region  in  the  world. 21  There  are  currently  719  million 
people  in  Africa,  comprising  13  percent  of  the  world’s  total 
population;  in  1950  it  comprised  only  9  percent.  By  the  year 
2015,  Africa  is  projected  to  contain  19  percent  of  the  total 
population.  22  Fertility  rates  are  staggering  in  comparison  to 
Western  trends.  For  example,  northern  Africa’s  fertility  rate 
stands  at  4.5  percent,  western  Africa  at  6.6  percent,  central 
Africa  at  6.6  percent,  eastern  Africa  at  6.5  percent,  and  south¬ 
ern  Africa  at  4.5  percent.  By  comparison,  western  Europe’s 
fertility  rate  currently  stands  at  1.4  percent,  North  America’s 
and  northern  Europe’s  at  1.8  percent,  and  eastern  Europe’s  at 
1.6  percent.  23  Of  the  world’s  fastest  growing  countries  in  terms 
of  population  increases,  three  of  the  top  five  are  located  in 
Africa.  Over  the  next  35  years  Nigeria’s  population  is  projected 
to  increase  by  198  percent,  Ethiopia’s  by  180  percent,  and 
Angola’s  by  175  percent. 24 

Being  faced  with  the  highest  rate  of  population  growth  in  the 
world,  Africa  is  arguably  the  region  least  capable  of  sustaining 
or  supporting  that  growth.  In  the  past  10  years,  the  world’s 
food  production  has  increased  by  24  percent,  outpacing  the 
world’s  population  increase.  However,  this  is  not  the  case  in 
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Africa.  The  continent’s  food  production  during  this  same  pe¬ 
riod  decreased  by  5  percent,  while  the  population  increased  by 
34  percent.  On  the  entire  African  continent  only  about  7  per¬ 
cent  of  the  land  is  arable.^s  Scenes  of  starvation  and  privation, 
reminiscent  of  Ethiopia,  Somalia,  Sudan,  and  other  African 
countries,  which  the  West  has  become  accustomed  to  viewing 
since  the  1980s,  are  likely  to  be  repeated  in  the  near  future. 
Africa  will  be  the  scene  of  terrible  suffering  in  the  next  decade 
with  no  prospect  for  improvement  on  the  horizon.  Many  gov¬ 
ernments  could  collapse  under  the  sheer  burden  of  their  own 
human  weight.  The  huge  population  explosions  will  likely  fuel 
ethnic  problems  already  present  on  the  continent  and  fan  the 
flames  of  long-standing  and  current  conflicts.  Africa  possibly 
could  enter  a  tighter  and  tighter  death  spiral,  which  will  re¬ 
quire  help  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Growing  population  pressures  also  exist  in  the  Americas, 
primarily  in  Latin  America.  Although  they  might  be  serious, 
they  are  not  nearly  as  severe  as  they  are  in  Africa  or  Asia.  The 
relative  population  giants  in  Latin  America  are  Mexico  and 
Brazil,  with  total  populations  of  83  million  and  151  million, 
respectively.  As  of  this  writing,  Mexico’s  population  doubling 
time  is  27  years,  and  Brazil’s  is  38  years.  Additionally,  seven 
other  Latin  American  countries  have  populations  exceeding  10 
million  and  have  population  doubling  times  ranging  from  25  to 
63  years.  While  these  statistics  have  implications  for  the  me¬ 
dium  and  long  term,  they  do  not  present  the  ominous  near- 
term  catastrophic  situations  that  exist  in  other  regions. 

One  of  the  major  repercussions  of  the  growing  population 
pressures  experienced  in  the  developing  world  is  migration. 
Population  density  increases  place  greater  stress  on  the  local 
territory  to  support  increasing  numbers  of  people.  If  a  certain 
territory  exceeds  its  natural-carrying  capacity,  then  at  least 
some  people  will  have  to  migrate  to  lower  the  overall  popula¬ 
tion  density  so  that  the  remaining  inhabitants  will  have  the 
bare  necessities  of  life.  It  is  incorrect  to  blame  the  problem  of 
population  growth  as  the  only  root  cause  for  external  migra¬ 
tion,  since  the  cause  cannot  be  analyzed  in  isolation  from  a 
country’s  economy,  environment,  politics,  and  culture.  For 
whatever  reason  or  combination  of  reasons,  today  and  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  the  unprecedented  current  rate  of  migra- 
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tion  will  continue  and  create  serious  challenges  for  both  the 
developing  and  developed  world.  The  majority  of  migration 
flows  first  from  one  developing  country  to  another  more  eco¬ 
nomically  sound  developing  country  within  the  same  region  or 
second  to  a  more  distant  developed  country. ^6 

In  Asia  over  the  last  three  to  four  years,  large  numbers  of 
people  have  migrated  from  the  south  and  southeast  areas  to 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  South  Korea.  Africa  has  three  general 
migration  patterns.  Ivory  Coast  and  Nigeria  are  the  primary 
destinations  in  western  Africa.  In  southern  Africa  the  flow  is 
predominantly  from  such  countries  as  Mozambique,  Bot¬ 
swana,  Lesotho,  and  Swaziland  into  South  Africa.  The  flow 
from  northern  Africa  is  mainly  into  western  Europe.  In  the 
Americas,  the  movement  from  or  through  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  dominates  the  migration  pattern.  Brazil  and  Venezuela 
also  have  attracted  increasing  numbers  of  migrants.  Western 
Europe  absorbed  over  eight  million  people  between  1980  and 
1992,  half  of  them  from  north  Africa,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia. 
Since  1989  a  migratoiy  surge  from  eastern  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union  has  occurred.27  Most  migrants  flock  to  the 
larger  cities,  which  migrants  have  overburdened  with  their 
ever-increasing  influx.  High-fertility  rates,  coupled  with  in¬ 
creasing  rural  poverty  and  environmental  degradation,  will 
serve  only  to  increase  the  flow  of  people  into  urban  areas  in 
the  immediate  future.  The  world’s  six  largest  cities  (or  urban 
agglomerations)  are  Mexico  City,  Tokyo,  Sao  Paulo,  New  York, 
Shanghai,  and  Los  Angeles. ^8  Many  other  cities  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  world  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  developed  world  have 
come  under  the  siege  of  migration.  However,  within  the  next 
10  to  15  years  there  will  occur  into  the  developed  countries 
and  their  cities  an  increased  flow  above  the  present  rates. 

The  problems  of  migration  due  in  part  by  billowing  popula¬ 
tion  pressures  is  challenging  enough  by  themselves.  However, 
once  placed  in  the  real-world  context  of  conflicts,  wars,  and 
other  human  interactions,  the  problems  become  murkier.  One 
of  the  major  products  of  the  various  ethnic  conflicts  and  civil 
wars  raging  throughout  the  developing  world  centers  around 
refugees’  attempt  to  escape  with  their  lives  and  what  little  they 
can  carry.  The  plight  of  Rwandan  refugees  over  the  past  year 
illustrates  this  phenomenon.  The  deadly  ethnic  turmoil  be- 
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tween  the  Tutsis  and  Hutus  has  killed  between  500,000  to  one 
million  people.  More  than  250,000  refugees  currently  survive 
in  Rwanda  and  up  to  two  million  live  in  surrounding  coun¬ 
tries,  though  each  of  these  countries  are  barely  able  to  sustain 
their  own  populations.  Even  with  UN  humanitarian  relief, 
much  of  which  is  flown  in  by  US  and  European  military  units, 
the  overflow  of  these  refugees  makes  their  new  camps  ripe  for 
conflict.  29 

With  mushrooming  population  and  emigration,  Africa  leads 
as  a  source  of  refugees.  Of  the  current  top  10  refugee-produc¬ 
ing  countries,  nine  are  located  in  Africa:  Sudan,  Liberia, 
Guinea,  Zaire,  Angola,  Rwanda,  Tanzania,  Somalia,  and 
Eritrea.  The  countries  taking  in  most  of  the  world’s  refugees 
are  also  among  the  world’s  poorest.  Ethiopia,  the  east  African 
nation  that  is  now  home  to  almost  500,000  refugees,  has  one 
of  the  world’s  lowest  per  capita  annual  incomes,  a  meager 
$100.  Zaire,  with  one  and  one-half  million  refugees,  more  than 
10  times  the  number  in  the  US,  has  only  1/30  of  the  US’s  per 
capita  income.39  The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  has  stated  that  the  United  Nations  is  facing  the  most 
difficult  and  demanding  refugee  situation  since  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  inception.  As  long  as  nationalistic,  ethnic,  or  communal 
conflicts  and  tensions  continue  to  rise,  so  will  the  growing 
throngs  of  refugees.^i 

Projected  Impact 

The  impact  of  the  combined  aspects  of  overpopulation,  mi¬ 
gration,  and  refugees  will  continue  to  be  felt  in  the  developing 
world,  most  notably  in  Africa.  As  people  swarm  to  the  larger 
cities  in  these  developing  areas,  the  supporting  infrastructures 
will  run  serious  risk  of  collapse.  The  rule  of  law  will  flounder, 
and  the  snowballing  of  failed  states  will  gain  momentum.  Ex¬ 
istence  in  these  countries  will  resemble  man  in  the  Hobbesian 
state  of  nature,  where  life  will  become  increasingly  solitary, 
poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short. 

The  developed  states  also  will  feel  the  impact  of  population 
pressures,  migration,  and  refugees.  People  will  see  more  and 
more  the  developed  world  as  their  only  hope  for  salvation  and 
attempt  to  enter  legally,  illegally,  or  any  other  way  they  can.  At 
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the  same  time,  the  developed  countries  will  resist  more  and 
more  the  attempts  of  migrants  and  refugees  to  enter.  The  re¬ 
sistance  already  has  started  and  will  become  more  strident. 
The  United  States,  western  Europe,  northern  Europe,  and  Ja¬ 
pan  are  starting  to  close  their  doors  to  this  apparently  endless 
flood  of  humanity  seeking  relief  from  their  nightmare.  “Given 
the  general  tenor  of  the  times,  it’s  going  to  be  a  lot  tougher 
than  before  for  refugees  to  make  their  way  into  the  US,”  says 
Joel  Kotkin,  a  writer  and  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Center  for  the 
New  West  in  Denver.  “We  have  become  .  .  .  far  less  likely  to 
want  to  make  exceptions  for  people.” 

A  basic  fact  of  overpopulation  in  the  world  is  that  eventually 
a  portion  of  the  overpopulation  is  pressured  by  economics, 
politics,  or  unavailable  resources  to  migrate  to  what  it  consid¬ 
ers  a  better  place  to  live.  In  doing  so  they  take  their  cultural 
and  environmental  heritage  with  them.  In  the  past,  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  sizes  of  the  various  immigrant  groups  arriving  in  a 
new  homeland  like  the  US  were  assimilated  easily.  Nowadays, 
this  human  flow  is  dramatically  larger  and  new  homelands  are 
simply  finding  it  harder  to  assimilate  the  new  cultures  quickly. 
This  trend  has  and  will  continue  to  lead  to  conflict. 

The  exodus  of  the  Mariel  boat  people  of  Cuba  to  the  US  was 
at  first  an  emotional  roller  coaster  for  Americans.  We  watched 
in  horrified  fascination  the  pitiful  collection  of  makeshift  boats 
and  floats,  not  fit  enough  to  cross  an  Olympic- size  pool,  yet 
miraculously  crossing  the  90  miles  between  their  old  and  new 
homes.  The  sheer  size  of  the  migration  overwhelmed  the  Coast 
Guard  and  Florida  officials.  Camps  were  established  to  handle 
the  huge  influx.  More  importantly,  the  demographics  of  those 
arriving  began  a  negative  whiplash  within  the  US.  Fidel  Cas¬ 
tro,  in  what  many  would  consider  a  political  masterstroke 
against  the  US,  simply  emptied  his  prisons  and  pointed  the 
way  north.  While  awaiting  disposition  of  their  pleas  for  asy¬ 
lum,  fighting  within  the  camps  erupted  into  full-scale  riots, 
necessitating  the  call-up  of  US  militaiy  units. 

This  nightmare  began  once  again  in  1993-94  as  Haitians 
went  to  sea  in  search  of  better  lives  and  to  leave  behind  the 
repressive  militaiy-led  government  which  had  ousted  Presi¬ 
dent  Jean  Bertrand  Aristide.  The  reaction  in  the  US  was 
obviously  hardened  by  our  recent  memories  of  the  Cubans, 
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and  we  established  camps  for  the  Haitians  at  our  military 
facility  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba  (a  small  irony  there),  and 
several  locations  in  Panama.  The  rioting  did  not  occur  as 
much  this  time,  because  the  US  ensured  large  contingents  of 
military  for  guard  duty. 

Is  this  the  portent  to  the  future?  It  could  be  according  to 
Jean  Raspail’s  haunting  novel  of  the  future.  The  Camp  of  the 
Saints.  He  paints  a  chilling  scenario  of  one  million  Indians 
who  were  so  desperate  to  flee  the  inhuman  conditions  of  Cal¬ 
cutta  that  they  begin  a  startling  odyssey  by  sea  (reminiscent  of 
the  Cubans  and  Haitians)  around  the  Horn  of  Africa,  through 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  to  the  south  of  France,  in  search  of 
a  better  way  of  life.  Albeit  a  moving  description  of  their  travels, 
it  is  the  debate  within  France,  within  the  government,  and  by 
the  common  Frenchman  that  is  so  chilling.  A  review  of  the 
book  highlights  the  “crumbling  away  of  resolve  by  French  sail¬ 
ors  and  soldiers  when  they  are  given  the  order  to  repel  physi¬ 
cally  by  shooting  or  torpedoing,  the  armada  of  helpless,  yet 
menacing  people.  The  denouement,  with  the  French  popula¬ 
tion  fleeing  their  southern  regions  and  army  units  deserting  in 
droves,  is  especially  dramatic. “^2 

A  modern-day  example  of  this  is  occurring  in  Albania.  As 
this  country  emerged  from  its  communist  veil  of  secrecy,  the 
wonders  of  the  West  flooded  into  this  country.  What  ensued 
was  nothing  more  than  a  human  wave  of  over  40,000  people 
destined  for  the  near  shores  of  Italy.  Hijacking  a  boat  and 
sailing  into  the  Italian  harbor  of  Bari,  Albanians  jumped  ship 
and  swam  ashore,  only  to  be  caught  by  the  awaiting  Italian 
riot  squads.  They  were  herded  unceremoniously  into  the  local 
stadium.  When  a  helicopter  attempted  to  drop  food  and  water 
to  the  Albanians,  it  was  attacked  and  flew  off,  and  all  signs  of 
control  left  the  jailed  Albanians.  They  were  eventually  flown 
home,  but  the  aftermath  and  horror  felt  by  the  Italians  cost 
the  mayor  his  job  and  a  standing  policy  to  return  future  Al¬ 
banians  to  the  boats  on  which  they  arrived  was  instituted. 

The  prospects  for  a  comprehensive  solution  to  these  prob¬ 
lems  is  at  present  remote.  While  some  steps  are  planned  to 
alleviate  the  worst  of  the  problems,  the  vastness  of  them  defies 
a  universal  solution.  An  agenda  for  action  was  established  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cairo  Conference  in  September  1994.  The  plan  called  for 
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nations  to  provide  universal  access  to  a  full  rcinge  of  safe  and 
reliable  family  planning  methods  and  related  reproductive 
health  services  by  the  year  2015.  The  conference  also  focused 
on  the  status  of  women  worldwide.  The  key  concern  was  to 
improve  the  economic  status  of  women  through  better  educa¬ 
tion  so  that  they  will  have  an  “alternative  to  perpetual  mother¬ 
hood. While  these  goals  certainly  have  an  admirable  quality,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  if  the  world  will  be  willing  to  pay  for  these 
programs,  which  no  doubt  will  be  seen  by  some  as  a  pure  wealth 
transfer  with  little  or  no  result  in  the  long  term.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  area  of  agreement  is  that  if  nothing  is  done,  present  tenden¬ 
cies  eventually  will  result  in  more  drastic  conditions. 

The  impact  on  the  United  States  will  be  felt  more  and  more. 
First,  the  United  States  will  be  more  active  in  protecting  its 
southern  border  from  illegal  immigrants  and  refugees.  The 
borders  already  are  being  tightened,  as  evidenced  in  the  1994 
California  proposition  to  restrict  immigration  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  financial  state  support  for  those  already  living  ille¬ 
gally  in  the  state.  Yet  more  migration  can  be  expected.  Second, 
there  will  be  a  louder  ciy  from  the  United  Nations  and  the 
developing  world  for  the  United  States  to  do  more.  The  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  US  will  be  to  choose  where  and  when  it  should  help 
out  or  intervene.  Pictures  of  suffering  will  only  become  more 
commonplace,  and  an  infinite  number  of  opportunities  will 
present  themselves.  The  risk  to  America  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  will  be  spreading  its  finite  resources  and  national 
treasure  too  thinly.  However,  continued  active  United  States 
involvement  in  international  population,  migration,  and  refu¬ 
gee  problems  is  likely,  and  is  consistent  with  the  new  national 
security  strategy  of  engagement  and  enlargement.  Most  of  its 
involvement  will  come  in  terms  of  humanitarian  and  economic 
assistance,  with  the  inevitable  associated  peaceful  military  op¬ 
erations  involved. 

The  United  States  military  response  largely  will  fall  into  non- 
traditional  roles.  Given  its  unique  strategic  airlift  capability, 
the  Air  Force  will  be  called  on  increasingly  to  deliver  humani¬ 
tarian  relief.  Peace  operations  will  continue  to  increase  in 
number,  and  will  consume  more  relative  shares  of  national 
and  military  money,  resources,  and  personnel.  The  military 
also  will  begin  to  work  closer  with  civil  authorities  from  the 
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federal  level  on  down  to  help  monitor  and  tighten  our  borders 
to  the  south.  The  potential  problem  is  that  the  military  may  be 
parceled  out  in  the  numerous  variety  of  nontraditional  tasks, 
so  that  it  will  end  up  being  spread  too  thinly  and  become 
unprepared  to  do  its  traditional  warrior  roles  adequately. 

Throughout  the  world  the  mass  displacements  of  people 
challenge  the  sanctity  of  national  borders  and  national  identi¬ 
ties,  and  they  may  be  thought  to  impact  the  disintegration  of 
nations.  They  have  recently  become  a  challenge  to  a  nation’s 
traditional  concepts  of  its  own  policies  on  security  and  foreign 
relations.  It  is  quite  easy  to  discern  why  mass  movements  of 
migrants  or  refugees  contribute  to  internal  or  interstate  con¬ 
flict  and  regional  and  international  instability.  The  recent  and 
repetitive  attacks  in  Germany  by  roving  gangs  of  skinheads 
upon  Turkish  immigrants  exemplify  the  growing  frustration, 
usualiy  misplaced,  towards  the  flood  of  immigrants. 

Migrants  also  have  become  instruments  of  warfare  and  mili¬ 
tary  strategy.  Numerous  incidents  on  every  continent  show 
where  armed  exiles  have  been  used  as  freedom  fighters  and 
guerrillas  to  wage  war.  The  assistance  provided  by  the  Paki¬ 
stani  government  to  the  Afghan  rebels  (Mujahedin)  against  the 
Soviet  invasion  and  the  help  by  the  Honduran  government  to 
the  Contras  in  Nicaragua  are  clear  examples.  South  Africa, 
Israel,  and  Vietnam  have  all  been  accused  of  making  multiple 
attacks  upon  refugee  camps  in  neighboring  countries,  claim¬ 
ing  these  camps  were  hotbeds  of  radical  resistance  fighters. 

These  examples  of  conflicts  involving  population  overpres¬ 
sures  pale  in  comparison  to  some  solutions  advanced  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  migrants  and  refugees,  especially  those  towards  the  de¬ 
veloped  countries.  A  Finnish  philosopher  has  become  the  author 
of  a  best-selling  book  by  arguing  the  world  can  continue  to  be 
habitable  only  if  a  few  billion  human  beings  are  eliminated; 
another  world  war  therefore  would  be  a  happy  occasion  for  the 
planet.  But  one  senior  UN  diplomat  argues  against  this  view 
(and  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  Raspail’s  story).  Kishone 
Mahbubani  feels  that  “superior  Western  military  technology 
will  be  useless  against  the  mass  migrations  from  the  third 
world.  These  invading  armies  will  arrive  as  poor  and  defense¬ 
less  individuals  and  families,  moving  without  commanders  or 
orders,  and  seeping  slowly  through  porous  borders.”^® 
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Certain  possible  implications  and  consequences  exist  for 
international  relations  at  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-first 
century  due  to  these  population  pressures.  Some  analysts 
have  predicted  an  increase  in  interstate  wars  with  the  devel¬ 
oping  regions  to  acquire  resources  to  support  their  own 
people.  However,  other  analysts  have  argued  that  during  fam¬ 
ines  and  other  hardships,  people  are  too  weak  or  preoccupied 
with  day-to-day  survival  concerns  to  take  on  military  expedi¬ 
tions  without  the  preparation  and  diversion  of  human  and 
material  resources  that  they  require.  Analysts  also  have 
hinted  at  a  war  of  redistribution  between  the  developed  states 
(the  “haves”)  and  the  developing  states  (the  “have-nots”),  espe¬ 
cially  considering  the  clear  numerical  advantage  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  world.  However,  this  course  is  not  a  likely  one  since, 
for  one,  too  much  is  made  of  the  possibility  that  the  develop¬ 
ing  states  could  unite  and  remain  united  for  an  extended 
period  of  time.  A  more  likely  possibility  holds  that  some  devel¬ 
oping  states,  perhaps  just  one,  would  resort  to  extortion  by 
threatening  to  detonate  a  nuclear  device,  employing  terrorist 
hijacking,  or  relying  on  kidnapping  to  obtain  scarce  survival 
resources. 37  While  each  of  these  tactics  is  a  conceivable  possi¬ 
bility,  any  of  them  probably  would  work  one  time,  but  would 
result  in  retaliation  by  the  developed  states.  One  can  easily 
find  optimists  concerning  this  subject.  The  well-respected 
author.  Max  Singer,  in  his  book.  Passage  to  a  Human  World, 
argues  that  “we  need  to  be,  and  can  be,  so  confident  that  we 
have  enough  space  and  raw  materials  for  ten  billion  people 
that  we  do  not  need  to  fear  twenty  billion.”  In  any  case,  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  of  population,  migration,  and  refu¬ 
gees  is  potentially  large  and  will  aggravate  existing  political, 
social,  and  economic  problems  as  well  as  potentially  create 
new  threats  in  a  new- world  environment. 

Conclusion 

This  chapter  addressed  the  growing  trends  and  dangers  of 
population  pressures,  migration,  and  refugees  for  the  near- 
term  future.  These  topics  are  interrelated.  Also,  while  the 
subject  was  treated  in  relative  isolation  to  other  problems  of 
economics  and  politics,  it  cannot,  in  reality,  be  separated. 
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These  concerns  affect  other  pressing  issues  which  make  the 
future  even  more  difficult  to  decipher.  The  bleakest  observa¬ 
tion  holds  that  the  regions  with  the  fastest  growth  are  the 
same  regions  that  have  the  least  natural  support  capacity, 
least  infrastructure,  and  least  expertise  to  treat  the  problems. 
As  people  flee  to  avoid  their  fate,  they  find  they  are  not  wanted 
elsewhere.  The  situation  already  may  have  too  much  momen¬ 
tum  for  a  near-  to  mid-term  solution,  despite  great  interest 
and  involvement  from  the  developed  world.  However,  in  the 
long  term,  the  most  draconian  of  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
overpopulation  may  be  enforced  by  Mother  Nature  (widespread 
famine)  or  man  himself  (full-scale  war)  if  we  do  not  find  the 
answers  ourselves — and  soon. 
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Transnational  Crime 


Its  Effect  and  Implications 
for  International  Stability 


Richard  W.  Chavis 


Transnational  crime  poisons  the  business  climate,  corrupts 
political  leaders  and  undermines  human  rights.  It  weakens 
the  effectiveness  and  credibiLity  of  institutions  and  thus  un¬ 
dermines  democratic  life. 

— Boutros  Boutros-Ghali 

Secretary-General,  United  Nations 


Crime  is  increasing  worldwide,  and  all  signs  indicate  it  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Many  observers  consider  this  type  of  civil 
disorder  an  internal,  domestic  problem  that  must  be  solved  by 
indigenous  governments,  thereby  overlooking  the  security  impli¬ 
cations  caused  by  crime  involving  the  international  community. 
Article  2  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  reflects  this  attitude 
which  bars  the  organization  from  involvement  in  activities  which 
are  essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  states.  This 
traditional  and  limited  approach  fails  to  sufficiently  explain  our 
new  international  order  and  the  possible  effects  of  crime  on  na¬ 
tional  and  international  societies.  For  example,  crime  in  emerg¬ 
ing  nations  may  inhibit  the  advancement  of  democratic  proc¬ 
esses  and  limit  political  and  economic  development.  In  addition 
to  such  detrimental  internal  effects,  organized  crime  creates  di¬ 
rect  international  implications  as  its  nature  becomes  more 
transnational  and  its  effect  more  widespread.  Regional  and  inter¬ 
national  organized  criminal  activities  increasingly  influence  the 
stability,  effectiveness,  and  reliability  of  foreign  regimes  and  in¬ 
stitutions  and  thereby  comprise  a  significant  challenge  to 
international  stability. 
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Shifting  Basis  of  Power 

Traditionally,  most  conventional  discussions  of  international 
relations  invariably  focused  exclusively  on  official  relation¬ 
ships  between  states.  In  the  past,  such  relatively  simplistic 
discussions  may  have  provided  some  insight  and  possibly  a 
predictive  model  for  the  actions  of  governments  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  arena  and,  more  importantly,  the  coalitions  they  formed. 
For  example,  during  the  cold  war  blocs  of  states — and  the 
impact,  reaction,  and  influence  one  bloc  or  coalition  had  on 
the  other — defined  international  relations.  During  this  same 
period,  the  only  relevance  of  nonaligned  nations  centered 
around  the  influence  the  blocs  had  on  them. 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  signaled  a  drastic  revolution  in  the 
international  order.  As  Professor  Donald  Snow  relates  in  his 
book.  The  Shape  of  the  Future:  The  Post-Cold  War  World,  “In¬ 
frequently,  a  dramatic  event  or  series  of  events  occurs  that 
results  in  a  basic  change  in  the  way  the  international  system 
works  £ind  that  requires  us  to  alter  how  we  look  at  that  sys¬ 
tem.  Like  the  events  following  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Snow 
identifies  the  events  of  1989  as  just  such  a  dramatic  occur¬ 
rence.  However,  many  political  scientists  believe  the  nature  of 
change  in  the  international  political  environment  may  run 
much  deeper  than  those  encountered  because  of  the  events 
following  1945.  Instead  of  looking  to  the  1940s  for  a  similar 
change  or  historical  benchmark,  some  observers  reach  back 
three  centuries.  They  contend  the  impact  of  change  emanating 
from  the  cold  war  compares  favorably  with  the  rise  of  the  state 
system  following  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. ^  This  period  in  the 
seventeenth  centuiy  witnessed  the  emergence  of  the  dominant 
features  of  modern  international  relations.  These  features 
included  the  principles  of  territorial  integrity  and  self- 
determination.  Regardless  of  the  specific  magnitude  of  the 
current  change,  which  is  largely  an  academic  debate,  it  suf¬ 
fices  for  this  discussion  to  understand  that  the  international 
order  is  significantly  different  from  what  it  was  before  the  fall 
of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

Accepting  the  reality  of  things  being  different  since  the 
breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union,  analysts  have  scrambled  to  rede¬ 
fine  the  world  in  the  terms  which  made  them  comfortable  for 
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50  years.  Generally,  they  have  based  these  terms  on  descrip¬ 
tive  relationships  between  states.  One  thing  remains  certain, 
we  can  no  longer  realistically  view  the  world  in  terms  of  first, 
second,  and  third  world  countries  or  even  in  terms  of  coali¬ 
tions.  Arguably  the  world  is  now  divided  into  relevant  and 
irrelevant  states.  This  notion  postulates  that  the  industrialized 
states  of  the  world  really  matter,  and  they  should  therefore  be 
concerned  mostly  with  their  economic  and  political  security. 
The  industrialized  states  have  some  obvious  economic  incen¬ 
tives  to  encourage  members  of  the  second  and  third  worlds  to 
join  them.  However,  the  social,  political,  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  these  less-developed  countries  are,  for  the  most  part, 
relatively  insignificant  to  the  industrialized  states.  Some  nota¬ 
ble  exceptions  to  this  view  exist.  For  example,  analysts  cannot 
view  the  countries  of  the  Persian  Gulf  as  irrelevant  to  the 
industrialized  nations  of  the  world  as  their  oil  reserves  are  far 
too  valuable,  and  therefore  their  stability  is  important  to  the 
industrialized  states.  This  conceptualization  is  not  dissimilar 
from  perceptions  by  Max  Singer  and  Aaron  Wildavsky  as  out¬ 
lined  in  their  book,  The  Real  World  Order,  where  they  describe 
the  international  arena  as  zones  of  peace  and  a  zone  of  tur- 
moil.3  In  the  past,  this  kind  of  grouping  may  have  been  useful 
when  attempting  to  draw  conclusions  concerning  similarities 
and  differences  to  understand  and  predict  behavior. 

However,  in  light  of  the  radical  change  in  the  political  land¬ 
scape  of  the  world,  a  more  appropriate  approach  to  grouping 
states  views  relations  among  peoples  in  the  international  com¬ 
munity  in  terms  of  forces  or  power  that  give  rise  to  cultural, 
religious,  and  economic  movements.  The  dictionary  defines 
power  as  “a  person,  group,  or  nation  having  great  influence  or 
control  over  others.”^  Through  power  the  irrelevant  becomes 
relevant,  or  the  zones  of  conflict  affect  the  zones  of  peace.  Even 
with  the  changes  in  international  relations,  one  undeniable 
truth  exists — power  dictates  relationships  in  the  world.  His¬ 
torically,  central  institutions  of  the  state  embodied  power  in  the 
international  arena.  With  the  decrease  in  the  relative  power  of 
states  today,  such  other  sources  of  power  as  ethnic,  religious, 
and  economic  factions  may  reveal  increasingly  greater  power 
to  influence  international  affairs  and  dictate  agendas.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  today’s  multinational  corporations  often  possess  more 
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power  than  many  states.  Power  continues  to  dictate  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  new  world  order;  however,  some  sources  of  power 
are  now  shifting  to  nonstate  institutions  sind  actors.  One  of 
these  nonstate  actors  with  increasing  power  and  significance 
is  organized  criminal  groups.  These  groups  have  undoubtedly 
become  more  powerful  and  will  emerge  as  a  major  force  in  the 
new  international  system. 

Significance  of  Organized  Crime 

Ample  evidence  abounds  in  contemporary  literature,  and 
sufficient  quantitative  data,  to  validate  the  spread  of  crime 
worldwide.  A  corresponding  increase  in  organized  crime 
groups  and  the  amount  of  crime  attributed  to  them  accompa¬ 
nies  this  rise  in  criminal  activity.  These  groups  are  becoming 
very  powerful  and  a  potent  force  in  the  international  arena. 
Roy  Godson,  of  Washington’s  National  Strategy  Information 
Center,  estimates  the  “annual  worldwide  profits  for  all  organ¬ 
ized  crime  activities  at  $1  trillion,  almost  the  size  of  the  United 
States  federal  budget.  Organized  crime,  long  the  plague  of 
industrialized  societies,  has  begun  to  impact  areas  where  it 
had  traditionally  been  restricted.  For  example,  organized  crime 
as  a  growing  enterprise  now  operates  in  Russia  and  through¬ 
out  Eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  in  South  Asia,  Africa,  Central 
and  South  America,  and  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  rim. 

In  Russia  crime  has  spun  out  of  control  since  the  Soviet 
Union’s  demise  in  1991.  According  to  an  estimate  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation,  at  least  100,000  Russians  are 
now  members  of  mafia-style  organized  criminal  gangs. ^  These 
people  comprise  nearly  5,700  organized  crime  groups  operat¬ 
ing  in  Russia.”^  The  majority  of  them  are  small  groups 
averaging  around  20  members.  Most  of  these  small  groups  are 
involved  only  in  local  rackets  like  protection  schemes,  prosti¬ 
tution,  and  surreptitious  marketing  activities.  However, 
analysts  contend  that  approximately  160  of  these  are  powerful 
enough  to  operate  internationally  in  more  than  30  countries. ^ 
The  disruptive  influences  of  these  Russian  gangs  have  spread 
throughout  the  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  bloc  and  into 
Western  Europe.  Several  reports  clearly  show  that  gang  activ¬ 
ity  has  spread  beyond  Russian  borders  into  various  criminal 
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enterprises  ranging  from  drugs,  prostitution,  and  money  laun¬ 
dering.  Some  observers  postulate  that  some  of  these  Russian 
gangs  have  close  ties  with  narcotraffickers  in  South  America. 

Russian  criminals  are  also  profiting  from  the  Balkan  war. 
They  are  thriving  on  smuggling  and  surreptitious  market  ac¬ 
tivities  throughout  the  war  zone.  Also,  observers  believe 
Russian  crime  groups  to  be  the  prime  source  of  the  women 
who  work  the  brothels  in  Zagreb  and  Belgrade.^  But  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  not  responsible  for  all  the  crime  that  has  occurred  in 
the  Balkan  war.  Indeed,  Russian  crime  groups  operating  in 
Belgrade  must  compete  with  local  crime  groups.  The  number 
of  organized  crime  groups  in  Belgrade  is  swelling  under  its 
current  conditions  of  war  and  poverty.  Teenagers  there  have 
succumbed  to  organized  crime  in  large  numbers. The  num¬ 
ber  of  crimes  committed  by  minors  doubled  in  1994  alone. 
Observers  credit  the  increasing  involvement  of  minors  in 
criminal  activity  to  the  growing  number  of  organized  crime 
groups  and  their  demand  for  assassins.  Belgrade  is  experienc¬ 
ing  “around  one  hundred”  underworld  killings  a  year,  a  100 
percent  increase  from  the  prewar  rate.^^ 

Around  the  globe,  drug  production  and  smuggling  activities 
are  two  of  the  more  common  activities  of  organized  crime  and 
are  best  characterized  by  the  drug  cartels  of  Central  and 
South  America.  While  these  are  the  most  notorious,  many 
similar  operations,  rivaling  the  cartels  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  exist.  For  example,  Albanian  mafia  barons  have  created 
transportation  networks  that  move  illegal  drugs  from  Turkey 
through  Bulgaria,  Romania,  Hungary,  Slovakia,  and  the  Czech 
Republic.  According  to  the  East  European  office  of  the  Brus¬ 
sels-based  Customs  Cooperation  Council,  one-quarter  of  the 
heroin  sold  in  west  Europe  passes  through  east  Europe,  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  South  Africa  has  experienced  drug  smuggling  by 
Nigerian  drug  syndicates.  These  organizations  employ  South 
Africans  to  carry  drugs  from  Thailand  to  South  Africa,  where 
drugs  are  transshipped  to  other  major  consumption  countries 
in  Europe  and  to  the  United  States. A  US  State  Department 
report  attributes  almost  45  percent  of  the  heroin  seizures 
made  at  US  ports  in  1990  to  Nigerian  couriers.i^ 

Another  specific  transnational  crime  problem  holds  that  or¬ 
ganized  crime  around  the  world  is  contributing  to  the  explo- 
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Sion  of  international  smuggling  of  humans.  These  organiza¬ 
tions  earn  billions  of  dollars  each  year  by  violating  immi¬ 
gration  laws  and  feeding  on  the  innocent,  who  only  want  to 
improve  their  lives.  In  the  United  States,  which  is  a  primary 
destination  of  many  smuggling  operations,  law  enforcement 
officials  have  disrupted  $1  million  rings  that  attempt  to  smug¬ 
gle  Indian,  Pakistani,  Albanian,  and  Chinese  nationals  into  the 
country.  These  operations  compound  the  illegal  immigration 
business  established  by  long-standing  and  continuing  crimi¬ 
nal  operations  originating  in  Central  and  South  America  and 
the  Caribbean  Basin. 

Human  smuggling  is  not  unique  to  the  United  States.  Aus¬ 
trian  officials  have  recently  discovered  that  their  country  was 
the  destination  for  Asians  smuggled  through  Russia  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe.  Spanish  officials  have  discovered  a  scheme  to  use 
credentials  of  deceased  citizens  to  smuggle  Chinese  nationals 
into  their  country.  Further,  Swedish  officials  are  continuing  to 
crack  down  on  a  Baltic  Sea  smuggling  route  that  reportedly 
delivers  Iranian  and  Iraqi  immigrants  through  Moscow  to  Lat¬ 
via,  Estonia,  or  Lithuania  before  finally  reaching  Sweden. 
Finally,  the  Japanese  recently  exposed  a  smuggling  ring  that 
transports  Chinese  citizens  through  Thailand  and  then  to  Ja¬ 
pan.  This  boom  in  international  smuggling  of  humans  reaps 
huge  profits  because  of  the  effect  of  the  changes  in  the  inter¬ 
national  environment  since  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
emergence  of  weak  states,  the  decline  of  civil  authority,  and 
the  rise  of  organized  crime  complicate  the  problem,  These 
are  only  examples;  analysts  have  found  organized  criminal 
activity  flourishing  practically  everywhere  in  the  world  and, 
more  importantly,  it  is  becoming  transnational  in  nature. 


Domestic  Effects  of  Organized  Crime 

Without  the  support  of  the  coalitions  of  the  cold  war  world 
which  provided  a  stable  power  base,  many  states  no  longer 
influence  events  in  their  own  country,  much  less  their  region. 
Rather  than  fill  the  vacuum  of  power  left  by  the  fall  of  the 
communist  coalition  and  East-West  disengagement,  these  gov¬ 
ernments  have  been  unable  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the 
new  international  environment  and  therefore  have  given  way 
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to  Other  bases  of  power  located  internal  and  external  to  their 
borders.  This  vacuum  is  allowing  organized  crime  to  become  a 
powerful  force  in  the  internal  affairs  of  many  countries. 

Crime  is  accelerating  far  beyond  the  ability  of  current  insti¬ 
tutions  to  deal  with  it.  In  some  societies,  crime  threatens  to 
undermine  the  fabric  of  political  stability.  “Organized  crime, 
says  Sen  John  Keny  (D-Mass.),  “is  the  new  communism,  the 
new  monolithic  threat.” Lawlessness  and  organized  crime,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  can  provide  an  alternative  means  of  sup¬ 
port  and  a  seductive  source  of  personal  and  criminal  profit 
that  may  subvert  ideological  or  political  fervor.  To  counter  its 
effects,  fragile  governments  will  have  to  wage  a  new  kind  of 
war.  They  must  wage  this  war  against  crime,  which  may  delay 
progressive  reforms.  Eduardo  Vetere,  chief  of  the  UN  crime 
and  criminal  justice  branch  of  the  United  Nations  office  at 
Vienna,  stated,  “Crime  is  undermining  the  foundation  of  trust 
upon  which  government  is  based,  by  eroding  its  authority  and 
legitimacy.” 

The  adverse  effects  of  crime  hampers  the  general  shift  of 
political  systems  from  communism,  dictatorships,  and  other 
repressive  regimes  toward  more  progressive  systems.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  internal  crime  in  Russia  is  trying  to  make  the  political 
and  economic  systems  more  difficult  to  reform.  A  1994  opinion 
poll  published  in  a  Russian  newspaper  revealed  that  nearly 
one-third  of  ordinary  citizens  believed  organized  criminals  con¬ 
trolled  the  government,  almost  twice  as  many  as  believed  Boris 
N.  Yeltsin  controlled  the  govemment.20  counter  the  growing 
crime  problem,  President  Yeltsin  issued  a  decree  on  14  June 
1994  to  give  police  broad  new  powers  to  crack  down  on  sus¬ 
pected  organized  crime  members.  The  disputed  decree  allows 
police  to  hold  suspects  for  30  days  without  charge  and  to 
investigate  their  finances. 21 

Another  example  of  the  effect  of  crime  on  the  internal,  do¬ 
mestic  processes  and  state  development  focuses  on  South 
Africa.  Since  the  recent  elections,  which  installed  a  majority 
democratic  government  and  led  to  the  lifting  of  international 
sanctions,  officials  in  the  country  have  expected  a  return  of 
external  business  investment  and  growth.  Neither  has  been 
forthcoming.  The  most  plausible  explanation  for  this  absence 
is  the  skyrocketing  incidence  of  crime.  Drugs  are  flowing  into 
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the  country  over  South  Africa’s  borders  along  with  Zimbabwe, 
Mozambique,  and  Botswana.22  Additionally,  South  Africa’s 
murder  rate  is  three  times  that  of  the  United  States.  Experts 
predict  that  if  the  crime  rate  continues,  corporations  in  South 
Africa  will  do  what  corporations  in  Angola  did— set  up  their 
own  townships  for  their  own  employees,  with  sophisticated 
security  systems  walling  them  off  from  the  increasingly  lawless 
population  which  is  controlled  by  organized  crime. ^3  Crime 
invariably  dictates  the  agenda  for  many  such  states  and  com¬ 
plicates  their  efforts  to  steer  their  country  to  more  pluralistic, 
market-oriented  societies. 

Many  may  consider  the  current  challenges  to  states  posed 
by  organized  crime  not  unlike  the  historical  challenges  to  the 
United  States  from  the  Italian  mafioso.  This  particular  crime 
organization  originated  in  Italy  as  a  subcultural  phenomenon 
which  was  borne  of  an  intricate  history  of  injustice  and  a 
questionable  application  of  the  law,  misgovemment,  and  mis¬ 
management.  ^4  Like  the  American  experiences  with  the  Mafia, 
other  states  have  long  had  to  deal  with  individuals  or  groups 
who  violate  standards  of  conduct  or  restrictions  on  personal 
activities  which  are  designed  to  protect  the  states’  internal 
social  structure.  While  the  relative  power  of  the  criminal  ele¬ 
ment  or  enterprise  does  not  compete  with  the  legitimate  power 
of  a  stable  state,  organized  criminal  activity  throughout  the 
world  causes  concern  because  many  of  the  involved  states 
cannot  effectively  combat  it.  These  states  do  not  have  adequate 
resources  or  social  structures  to  attack  and  mitigate  organized 
crime  without  consequential  detrimental  effects  on  their  sta¬ 
bility. 

Martin  van  Creveld  cautions,  “Once  the  legal  monopoly  of 
armed  force,  long  claimed  by  the  state,  is  wrested  out  of  its 
hands,  existing  distinctions  between  war  and  crime  will  break 
down.’’25  Organized  crime  threatens  “war”  within  the  societies 
in  which  it  exists.  Even  though  this  war  may  be  an  unortho¬ 
dox  one,  it  is  nonetheless  a  battle  of  survival  among  factions  of 
a  society.  Van  Creveld  contends  that  the  nature  of  war  is 
transforming.  He  predicts  that  future  wars  will  no  longer  be 
waged  by  states  but  by  factions  spurred  to  violence  by  scar¬ 
city. 26  Just  as  the  shifting  of  power  occurs  from  state  to 
nonstate  actors,  so  too  does  the  ability  to  wage  war  shift  in  the 
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same  direction.  If  van  Creveld’s  predictions  hold  true,  this  shift 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  propensity  for  violent  conflict. 
Whether  this  shift  is  permanent  or  transitory  is  not  yet  cer¬ 
tain. 

Robert  Kaplan  predicts  that  as  crime  rates  continue  to  rise 
and  the  ability  of  states  and  their  criminal  justice  systems  to 
protect  their  citizens  diminishes,  states  will  lose  the  power  to 
control  events  within  their  borders.  He  adds  that  when  this 
happens,  power  may  be  wrested  from  the  state  and  placed  into 
the  hands  of  powerful  private  security  organizations  like  those 
we  have  seen  jeopardize  Mozambique  and  Angola  and  threaten 
parts  of  South  Africa.  Worse  than  these  private  security  com¬ 
panies  is  the  possibility  of  mafioso,  who  may  be  better 
equipped  to  protect  citizens  than  indigenous  police  forces:  ‘To 
the  average  person,  political  values  will  mean  less,  personal 
security  more.”27  Organized  crime  has  adversely  affected  the 
state,  threatening  political  and  economic  reform,  undermining 
the  very  basis  of  the  state’s  legitimacy,  and  threatening  war¬ 
fare  within  the  society. 


International  Effects  of  Organized  Crime 

In  addition  to  internal,  domestic  effects,  organized  crime  can 
influence  states  throughout  a  region  or  worldwide.  States  con¬ 
cerned  with  economic  growth  and  enlarging  markets  will  find 
that  organized  crime  can  dissuade  international  economic  re¬ 
lations  by  restricting  entry  and  border  requirements  to  reduce 
criminal  activities  across  the  states’  borders.  But  such  rising 
trends  as  new  technologies  and  expanding  transnational  as¬ 
pects  of  economics  are  making  borders  meaningless,  and  the 
inabilities  of  existing  law  enforcement  agencies  to  mitigate  the 
effects  on  these  borders  are  becoming  abundantly  apparent. 
States  will  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  isolate  themselves 
from  transnational  criminal  activities.  These  activities  will 
challenge  them  to  respond  to  organized  criminal  activities  that 
transcend  international  boundaries  and  will  necessarily  cause 
them  to  dedicate  an  increasing  amount  of  their  resources  to 
combat  them. 

Drugs,  acts  of  terrorism,  and  problems  concerning  the 
smuggling  of  humans  provide  a  glimpse  of  the  significance  of 
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the  transnational  implications  of  organized  criminal  activity 
which  threaten  to  draw  states  into  conflict.  For  example,  con¬ 
sider  the  United  States’  efforts  to  curb  the  smuggling  of 
narcotics  from  Central  and  South  America.  These  experiences 
indicate  the  complexities  and  threat  of  conflict  posed  by  trans¬ 
national  criminal  activities.  Recall  the  efforts  to  bring  to  Justice 
the  president  of  Panama,  Manuel  Noriega,  who  was  indicted  at 
the  peak  of  the  drug  war  hysteria  and  had  been  portrayed  as  a 
“drug  lord”  and  “poisoner  of  American  children. Determined 
to  show  his  resolve  against  the  domestic  threat  posed  by  the 
transnational  nature  of  the  illicit  coca  trade,  then-President 
George  Bush  initiated  Operation  Just  Cause.  This  military  op¬ 
eration  included  an  invasion  of  Panama  by  23,000  United 
States  troops  whose  primary  goal  was  to  capture  Noriega  for 
trial  in  a  United  States  court.  The  ensuing  guilty  verdict 
against  Noriega  may  have  been  the  costliest  criminal  convic¬ 
tion  in  history,  coming  at  a  cost  of  $164  million  and  the  lives  of 
23  United  States  soldiers. 

In  1992,  the  United  States  spent  93.6  percent  of  the  $11.9 
billion  of  its  drug  control  budget  on  domestic  enforcement, 
demand  reduction,  and  border  control.^o  These  border  con¬ 
trols  have  included  the  gradual  and  increasing  involvement  of 
the  United  States  military.  What  originally  began  as  the  use  of 
military  equipment  to  monitor  land,  sea,  and  air  lanes  used  by 
traffickers  now  involves  an  active  counterdrug  program — 
which  includes  United  States  military  personnel  participating 
in  foreign  counterdrug  operations.  Their  participation  includes 
training  foreign  personnel  in  counterdrug  operations  and  oper¬ 
ating  bases  and  training  facilities  in  foreign  countries.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Defense  now  provides  nation¬ 
building  assistance,  training  and  operational  support,  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  intelligence  support,  and  other  direct  and 
indirect  support  to  foreign  governments  cooperating  with  our 
counterdrug  effort. Such  high-profile  operations  as  these 
could  draw  the  United  States  into  disputes  with  other  state 
and  nonstate  actors  in  the  region.  For  example,  the  1995  bor¬ 
der  war  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  included  an  allegation  by 
the  Ecuadorian  leadership  that  the  Peruvian  armed  forces 
used  helicopters,  provided  by  the  United  States  for  drug  sup- 
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pression  operations,  to  feny  troops  to  battle  areas  in  the  dis¬ 
puted  territory. 

Finally,  consider  Colombian  drug  lord  Pablo  Escobar  as  an 
early  prototype  of  the  new  international  gangster.  He  was  a 
billionaire  whose  drug  wealth  bought  him  a  mansion  in  Miami, 
as  well  as  other  prime  pieces  of  real  estate  around  the  world. 
More  dangerous  than  his  products  and  their  ultimate  damage 
to  the  individuals  and  societies  around  the  world  was  the 
power  he  possessed.  He  was  a  political  force,  capable  of  intimi¬ 
dating  weak  governments  and  defying  strong  ones  for  years 
until  his  death  in  1993.^^  Media  and  United  States  Drug  En¬ 
forcement  Administration  reports  substantiate  Escobar’s  com¬ 
plicity  with  Panama’s  Manuel  Noriega,  as  well  as  with  the 
Nicaraguan  Sandinistas  in  the  trafficking  of  illegal  drugs. 
Escobar  allied  himself  with  Noriega  and  the  Sandinistas  in 
exchange  for  transshipment  locations,  money  laundering,  and 
safe  haven.  34  Noriega  and  the  Sandinistas  profited  monetarily 
from  their  relationship  with  Escobar.  Both  used  the  money  to 
keep  themselves  in  power.  Then-President  Ronald  Reagan 
used  Escobar’s  relationship  with  the  Sandinistas  as  part  of  his 
justification  for  aid  to  their  opponents,  the  Contras.  Also, 
Escobar’s  illegal  business  arrangements  with  Noriega  provided 
evidence  that  ultimately  prompted  United  States  military  ac¬ 
tion  against  him.  These  relationships  portend  the  conflict 
potenticd  of  powerful  criminal  organizations  and  their  transna¬ 
tional  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  threat  of  drug  traffickers,  the  impact  of 
terrorism  is  well  documented  and  commonly  understood 
throughout  the  world.  In  terms  of  effect,  analysts  find  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  separate  criminal  activity  strictly  for 
economic  gain  from  criminal  activity  designed  to  support  po¬ 
litical  objectives.  The  former  is  criminal,  antisocial  behavior; 
the  latter  is  terrorism.  For  example,  the  daily  death  toll  from 
murder  in  Algeria  in  1994  was  around  50.35  Analysts  attribute 
most  of  these  murders  to  Islamic  fundamentalist  groups  who 
used  terrorist  tactics  to  further  their  political  cause.  But  these 
groups  are  not  the  only  ones  responsible  for  the  violence  in 
Algeria.  As  in  any  society  where  political  murder  is  common¬ 
place,  others,  including  criminals,  will  soon  become  involved 
for  economic  gain.  Killing  of  any  kind  lowers  the  threshold  for 
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violence  and  perpetuates  it.  Ironically,  when  responding  to  ter¬ 
rorism,  security  or  law  enforcement  forces  must  increase  the 
level  of  violence  and  restrict  individual  liberty  to  thwart  illegal 
violent  activity.  Organized  crime,  like  its  counterpart,  terror¬ 
ism,  has  a  transnational  nature  that  affects  many  nations  in 
the  international  community  and  serves  as  an  increasingly 
significant  source  of  potential  conflict. 

From  Russia  to  Thailand,  the  export  of  precious  raw  materi¬ 
als  is  falling  into  the  hands  of  organized  crime.  In  Central 
America  and  Asia,  the  political  control  of  small  nations  or 
weak  governments  is  falling  into  criminal  hands. The  most 
obvious  concern  among  the  industrialized  nations  of  the  world 
about  Russia’s  organized  crime  involves  the  chances  of  nu¬ 
clear  components  being  sold  surreptitiously.  Some  nations 
harbor  a  legitimate  fear  that  nuclear  materials  from  the  former 
Soviet  Union  could  fall  into  terrorist  hands.  The  arrests  of 
several  persons  attempting  to  smuggle  or  sell  weapons-grade 
plutonium  have  justified  these  fears.  In  August  1994  German 
police  arrested  a  man  after  he  had  allegedly  tried  to  sell  70 
grams  of  plutonium  239  to  undercover  police.  This  was  the 
fourth  such  incident  in  as  many  months.  Also,  a  week  after 
this  arrest.  Bavarian  police  reportedly  seized  three  to  10 
ounces  of  plutonium  239  in  the  luggage  of  three  men  aboard  a 
Lufthansa  airliner  arriving  from  Moscow. ^7  These  and  other 
actual  cases  cause  concern  because  their  quality  and  quantity 
of  fissile  material  has  reached  the  threshold  of  what  it  takes  to 
make  nuclear  weapons.^®  These  incidents  were  the  impetus 
behind  the  cooperative  agreement  between  the  United  States’ 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  and  Russia’s  interior 
ministry  to  combat  organized  crime.  This  agreement  included 
unprecedented  mutual  law  enforcement  cooperation  as  well  as 
the  opening  of  an  FBI  office  in  Moscow. 

Relations  between  states  have  sometimes  been  strained  be¬ 
cause  of  the  actions  of  individuals  of  one  country  who  violate 
the  law  in  other  countries.  Without  culpability  of  their  own 
governments,  home  nations  generally  hold  individuals  liable 
for  their  actions  in  another  country,  and  the  international 
community  accepts  the  right  of  the  host  state  to  punish  crimi¬ 
nal  law  violators  regardless  of  citizenship.  For  example,  the 
investigation  from  the  crash  of  Pan  Am  flight  103  resulted  in 
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the  indictment  of  two  Libyan  intelligence  agents  but  stopped 
short  of  implicating  Muammar  Kaddafi  himself  or  the  Libyan 
government. Without  the  existence  of  a  “smoking  gun,”  re¬ 
sponsible  states  in  the  international  community  generally  hold 
individuals  personally  accountable  for  their  actions  rather 
than  the  governments  of  the  countries  in  which  they  hold 
citizenship.  On  the  other  hand,  evidence  acquired  as  the  result 
of  the  1987  discotheque  bombing  in  West  Berlin  clearly  impli¬ 
cated  the  Libyan  government  in  the  killing  of  three  people  and 
wounding  of  others.  The  killed  and  Injured  included  United 
States  servicemen  and  German  citizens.  The  international  com¬ 
munity  generally  supported  the  subsequent  United  States 
punitive  militaiy  airstrikes  against  targets  in  Libya.  Both  inci¬ 
dents  further  demonstrate  the  potential  for  conflict  and  effects 
of  transnational  criminal  activity.  Furthermore,  the  lack  of 
standard,  recognized  “rules”  for  dealing  with  international 
criminality  increases  the  potential  for  conflict. 

Causes  of  the  Rise  in  Crime 

Crime,  like  other  darker  aspects  of  human  existence,  thrives 
on  hopelessness,  greed,  and  despair  in  an  environment  of  inef¬ 
fective  governmental  Institutions.  Many  places  in  the  world  today 
are  mired  in  confusion  and  consumed  by  the  change  caused  by 
the  transition  from  the  cold  war  era.  Organized  transnational 
crime  takes  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  such  states  and  their 
institutions. "^9  collapse  of  communism  weakened  the  social 

and  political  institutions  of  the  former  Soviet  bloc  countries.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  other  countries  in  the  world  are  experiencing  an 
unraveling  of  their  social  fabric  and  an  erosion  of  their  moral 
values  because  of  the  challenges  posed  to  them  by  rapid  change. 
Transnational  organized  crime  results  therefore  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  events  of  our  time. 

Crime  rates  have  been  high  in  such  multicultural,  industri¬ 
alized,  democratic  societies  as  the  United  States.  However,  the 
rapid  rise  of  crime  in  other  locations  of  the  world  where  pre¬ 
viously  there  had  been  low  crime  reflects  a  much  greater 
problem  which  will  have  implications  for  the  economic  and 
political  security  of  the  industrialized  nations  of  the  world. 
Analysts  attribute  rising  crime  rates  to  such  conditions  as 
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increasing  heterogeneity,  greater  cultural  pluralism,  immigra¬ 
tion,  realignment  of  national  borders,  economic  deterioration, 
and  the  lack  of  accepted  national  social  norms.  Evidence  of 
these  conditions  occur  in  many  places  throughout  the  world. 

Two  factors — technology  and  the  evolving  nature  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system — spur  this  trend.  Information  and  communi¬ 
cations  availability  are  enlarging  the  playing  fields  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  organized  crime.  Criminals  now  launder  money 
electronically.  Their  illegal  transactions  use  cellular  phones, 
fax  machines,  and  on-line  communications.  These  technolo¬ 
gies  make  illegal  transactions  easier  to  conduct  and  difficult  to 
investigate  and  control.  For  example,  Russian  criminals  swin¬ 
dled  more  than  $40  million  from  the  Russian  banking  system 
in  1993  through  modem  technology  and  by  exploiting  Russia’s 
antiquated  bank  transfer  system. Also,  through  sham  com¬ 
panies  Russian-organized  crime  elements  cheated  the  United 
States  government  of  $14.6  million  between  October  1991  and 
December  1992.^2  They  accomplished  this  maniacal  feat  by 
establishing  dummy  companies  to  sell  gasoline  without  paying 
taxes.  The  companies  submitted  records  indicating  that  taxes 
had  been  paid  and  were  therefore  due  a  refund.  In  reality,  no 
company  existed  nor  had  any  taxes  been  paid. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  provided  by  technology,  part 
of  the  blame  rests  with  our  free  market  economic  system. 
Since  the  fall  of  communism  and  its  command  economies, 
some  former  communist  countries  view  capitalism  as  “good” 
and  worthy  of  attainment.  But  misunderstanding  capitalism 
as  only  the  pursuit  of  wealth  fails  to  emphasize  social  conduct 
free  of  crime  and  corruption.  The  revolutionary  changes  in  our 
international  system  diminishes  state  sovereignty  over  many 
economic  issues  as  multinational  eorporations  operate  in¬ 
creasingly  outside  the  purview  of  a  specific  state.  Therefore,  as 
the  economies  of  the  industrialized  world  become  transna¬ 
tional,  a  logical  consequence  of  this  action  produces  a  similar 
transnational  criminal  activity. 

Conclusion 

The  post-cold-war  world  differs  from  its  better  understood 
predecessor.  During  the  cold  war,  the  world  needed  the  United 
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States  to  balance  the  influence  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other 
states  Joined  blocs  to  protect  their  interests.  Even  with  the 
elimination  of  this  reason  to  remain  engaged  internationally, 
sufficient  reasons  to  preclude  isolationism  on  the  part  of  states 
in  the  international  community  still  exists.  The  transnational 
nature  of  illegal  behavior,  whether  it  is  strictly  criminal  or 
conducted  with  some  political  motive  as  in  the  case  of  terror¬ 
ism,  adversely  affects  industrialized  and  developing  states.  For 
example,  the  United  States  offers  an  especially  lucrative  target 
and  cannot  isolate  itself  from  transnational  criminal  activities. 
The  US  cannot  depend  on  isolationism  to  protect  its  citizens’ 
interests  in  its  political  and  economic  development.'^^  The 
United  States,  as  the  remaining  superpower,  is  too  engaged 
and  has  too  much  at  stake  to  withdraw  from  world  affairs.  In 
addition  to  this  fundamental  reason,  the  United  States  also 
has  displayed  a  200-year  preference  for  showing  a  genuine 
and  humane  face  to  the  world. 

No  grand  conspiracy  is  using  organized  crime  to  disrupt 
human  society  and  corrupt  international  relationships.  In¬ 
stead  organized  crime  is  taking  advantage  of  the  failures  of 
weak  governmental  institutions  and  is  thriving  on  the  change 
in  the  international  system.  As  organized  crime  thrives,  like 
other  expanding  economic  enterprises,  it  is  becoming  transna¬ 
tional. 

Transnational  criminal  activity  can  adversely  impact  specific 
national  interests  of  states.  A  necessary  cooperative  strategy  to 
counter  the  effects  of  organized  crime  requires  a  strong  union 
of  democratic  alliances.  This  cooperative  strategy  must  include 
a  role  for  the  United  Nations  and  regional  security  alliances  in 
cooperative  international  law  enforcement  efforts.  However, 
United  Nations  involvement  does  not  offer  a  panacea  for  global 
problems.  Standard  peacekeeping  measures  cannot  be  applied 
to  transnational  organized  crime  activities.  A  monitoring 
agency  must  apply  international  peacekeeping  efforts  judi¬ 
ciously  rather  than  in  blanket  fashion."^^ 

Traditional  collective  security  arrangements  do  not  offer 
adequate  measures  to  tackle  the  global  challenge  of  transna¬ 
tional  criminal  activity  unless  we  broaden  the  functions  of 
collective  security  arrangements  to  include  the  protection  of 
citizens  from  the  threat  of  organized  international  crime.  To 
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effectively  combat  the  problem,  we  must  attack  the  causes. 
This  step  requires  a  collaborative  application  of  peaceful  and 
forceful  instruments,  including  political,  economic,  military, 
and  informational  resources.  Success  will  depend  more  on  co¬ 
operation  than  competition  and  reconciliation  more  than 
retribution.  Regardless  of  our  specific  response,  this  phenome¬ 
non  has  created  a  much  more  complex  international 
environment  which  will  challenge  existing  state  structures  and 
relations  among  states  around  the  world. 
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Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Concerns 


Gregory  T.  Frost 

The  prisoners  in  the  Government Jail  in  Kibungo,  Rwanda,  will 
tell  you  how  they  killed  their  Tutsi  neighbors  and  burned  their 
houses,  but  they  deny  they  did  it  willingly.  Their  testimony 
has  a  chiRing  sinrdlarity:  not  Just  their  repeated  invocations  of 
"orders  from  above”  or  their  matter  of  fact  delivery,  but  their 
depiction  of  the  massacres  as  a  military  operation,  a  matter  of 
guns  and  grenades.  The  duty  of  the  civiUan  conscripts,  they 
say,  was  nettoyage,  "cleaning  up”—kUling  the  survivors. 

—Andrew  Jay  Cohen 


Introduction 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  human  rights  and  humanitarian 
concerns  have  become  an  enduring  facet  of  US  foreign  policy 
and  have  earned  a  permanent  place  on  the  international 
agenda.  American  concern  for  human  rights  and  humanitar¬ 
ian  conditions  throughout  the  world  is  longstanding  and  re¬ 
flects  the  fundamental  values  of  our  society.  Any  effort  to  pre¬ 
dict  and  analyze  future  global  security  trends  must  reckon 
with  this  reality.  As  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay  to 
address  the  broad  subject  of  human  rights  and  humanitarian 
concerns  in  its  global  breadth  and  depth,  it  considers  human 
rights  issues  insofar  as  they  provoke  a  US  or  international 
military  response,  and  it  also  discusses  the  likely  implications 
for  US  national  security  policy  and  military  strategy. 

This  essay  further  defines  human  rights  abuses  as  large- 
scale,  high-profile  crises  and  includes  widespread  massacres 
and  other  forms  of  ethnically,  religiously,  and  politically  moti¬ 
vated  violence  and  mistreatment  directed  against  civilians. 
This  essay  limits  humanitarian  concerns  to  such  major  cases 
of  general  and  severe  material  deprivation  as  famine,  caused 
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principally  by  the  activities  of  man,  which  results  in  wide¬ 
spread  death  and  destruction. 

A  Whole  New  World 

During  the  cold  war  period,  US  treatment  of  human  rights 
and  humanitarian  concerns  was  substantially  determined 
by  the  larger  context  of  the  West’s  global  struggle  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies.  The  enormous  resources  the  two 
superpowers  devoted  to  nuclear  and  conventional  military 
forces  tended  to  limit  their  spending  on  secondary  concerns, 
and  both  were  generally  wary  of  military  involvement  not 
easily  linked  to  the  global  struggle  between  them,  given  the 
ultimate  risk  of  provoking  a  global  nuclear  war  which  both 
feared.  The  collapse  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lics  (USSR),  the  sharply  decreased  threat  of  nuclear  holo¬ 
caust,  and  the  demise  of  the  old  bipolar  power  structure 
have  combined  to  remove  this  focus.  This  collapse  has  viti¬ 
ated  many  of  the  constraints  which  had  previously  limited 
and  circumscribed  US  and  allied  freedom  of  action  in  the 
human  rights  sphere.  At  the  same  time,  the  end  of  the  stable 
two- superpower  equilibrium,  which  often  served  to  check 
conflicts  which  could  generate  new  humanitarian  crises, 
seems  to  have  removed  the  lid  from  numerous  simmering 
conflicts,  many  of  them  having  a  distinctly  humanitarian 
dimension. 

In  contrast  to  the  previous  four  decades,  the  immediate 
post-cold-war  years  already  have  witnessed  relatively  large- 
scale  US  and  international  military  interventions  in  direct 
response  to  human  rights  abuses  and  humanitarian  crises, 
most  notably  in  Bosnia,  Somalia,  Rwanda,  and  Haiti.  A  key 
challenge  to  American  and  allied  policymakers  in  the  next 
decade  will  be  to  determine  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
further  interventions  of  this  sort.  The  obvious  fact  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  unparalleled  and  virtually  unchallenged  global  reach 
and  power  will  combine  with  instantaneous  and  graphic 
televised  images  of  humanitarian  tragedies  (the  so-called  Ca¬ 
ble  News  Network  factor)  to  generate  pressure  on  the  US  to 
assume  the  role  of  the  world’s  social  worker  and  policeman. 
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Zone  of  Turmoil 

Most  of  the  human  rights  abuses  and  humanitarian  disasters 
likely  to  attract  international  attention,  resulting  in  calls  from 
some  quarters  for  unilateral  or  multilateral  military  intervention, 
will  occur  in  what  Max  Singer  and  Aaron  Wildavsky  have  termed 
the  zone  of  turmoil  ^  A  vast  area  comprising  the  bulk  of  the  third 
world  plus  the  constituent  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
the  zone  of  turmoil  is  characterized  by  political  units  whose 
political,  economic,  and  social  development  have  either  never 
risen  above  the  formative  or  early  consolidative  stages  of  state 
evolution^  (c.g.,  Somalia)  or  have  reverted  to  these  levels  due  to 
the  disintegration  of  the  existing  polity  (e.g.,  former  Yugoslavia). 
It  seems  probable  that  the  less-than-viable  first  wave^  countries 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  South  Asia,  still  mired  at  the  consoli¬ 
dative  level  or  below  after  several  decades  of  political  indepen¬ 
dence  and  formal  nationhood  (e.g.,  Rwanda)  in  the  foreseeable 
future  will  provide  the  venue  for  most  human  rights/humanitar- 
ian  crises  catastrophic  enough  to  warrant  a  major  US  or  inter¬ 
national  response.  While  the  impact  of  such  crises  will  assuredly 
not  be  global,  the  prospect  of  a  regional  ripple  or  domino  effect, 
as  the  problem  expands  and  spreads  to  neighboring  states,  is 
much  greater.  This  scenario  has  been  the  case  vdth  the  refugee 
crisis  generated  by  the  Liberian  civil  war,  which  has  spilled  over 
into  the  contiguous  countries  of  Sierra  Leone,  Guinea,  and  the 
Ivory  Coast,  with  adverse  consequences  to  the  stability  of  the 
entire  region. 


The  Coming  Anarchy 

Given  the  shifting  and  uncertain  post-cold-war  international 
environment  now  commonly  referred  to  as  the  “New  World 
Disorder,”  the  long-term  growth  potential  for  humanitarian 
disasters  can  appear  limitless,  particularly  if  one  accepts  the 
pessimistic  futurism  of  Robert  Kaplan^  and  Martin  van 
Creveld.s  It  is  unlikely  that  the  immediate  future  will  witness  a 
great  explosion  of  conflict-driven  human  misery.  However,  it 
does  seem  quite  probable  that  we  will  confront  a  number  of 
perplexing,  heartrending,  and  sometimes  unanticipated  hu- 
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manitarian  tragedies  which  will  defy  easy  solutions  yet  provide 
a  persistent  impetus  for  outside  intervention. 

The  ostensible  causes  of  the  humanitarian  crises  of  the 
coming  years  will  vary.  They  will  include  repressive  or  totali¬ 
tarian  regimes,  intrastate  or  civil  wars,  internal  or  trans¬ 
national  ethnic  conflicts,  the  socioeconomic  collapse  of  states, 
extreme  migration  and  population  pressures,  epidemics,  and 
natural  and  ecological  catastrophes.  These  factors  can  lead  to 
the  demise  of  fragile  states  and  governments  and  the  break¬ 
down  of  public  order,  creating  a  downward  slide  from  mere 
poverty  into  abject  deprivation.  Those  human  rights  abuses 
and  humanitarian  disasters,  which  constitute  both  intended 
and  unintended  consequences  of  war  and  conflict  will  pose  an 
especially  difficult  challenge. 

The  US  military  is  virtually  the  only  standing  organization 
capable  of  responding  quickly  and  successfully  to  major  hu¬ 
manitarian  crises  and  disasters  worldwide.  It  possesses  not 
only  the  equipment,  personnel,  and  logistical  base  to  under¬ 
take  and  sustain  large-scale  relief  operations  but  also  the  all- 
important  capability  to  provide  security  for  unilateral  and  bi¬ 
lateral  humanitarian  efforts  through  the  threat  or  application 
of  its  combat  power.  Therefore,  the  simple  fact  is  that  any  call 
for  significant  US  or  international  assistance  inevitably  will 
imply  consideration  of  a  supporting  part,  and,  possibly,  a  lead¬ 
ing  role,  for  US  military  forces. 

Problems  and  Pitfalls 

Human  rights  abuses  and  humanitarian  concerns  consti¬ 
tute  a  phenomenon  which  one  should  not  view  in  isolation.  In 
considering  human  rights  abuses  as  a  source  of  conflict,  note 
that  the  humanitarian  dimension  is  usually  more  effectual 
than  causal.  That  is,  human  rights  abuses  and  humanitarian 
crises  serve  as  symptoms  or  outgrowths  of  an  underlying  con¬ 
flict  which  cannot,  for  long,  be  successfully  treated  without 
addressing  their  root  causes.  In  many  situations,  human 
rights  problems  are  natural  and  predictable  consequences  of 
ongoing  or  recently  terminated  civil  or  intrastate  wars.  In  other 
scenarios,  however,  humanitarian  tragedies  represent  deliber¬ 
ate  war-fighting  strategies  and  tactics  employed  by  combat- 
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ants  to  achieve  political  or  military  objectives.  As  the  US  con¬ 
templates  intervention  to  remedy  a  humanitarian  crisis,  it 
should  realize  that  its  efforts  may  be  short-lived,  unsuccessful, 
or  even  counterproductive,  absent  the  ability  and  willingness 
to  address  the  cause  of  the  crisis.  In  situations  where  the 
underlying  conflict  has  yet  to  erupt,  is  momentarily  quiescent, 
or  has  reached  its  termination  phase,  care  must  be  taken  lest 
the  mere  prospect  of  outside  intervention  upset  the  equilib¬ 
rium  and  provoke  or  intensify  the  conflict. 

Peripheral  Interests,  Peripheral  Involvement 

The  US  should  cautiously  approach  humanitarian  crises 
which  are  only  of  peripheral  interest  to  our  own  national  secu¬ 
rity  and  be  honest  with  ourselves  when  we  contemplate  an 
intervention  unrelated  or  marginal  to  our  self-interest.  When  a 
US  objective  is  an  altruistic  one,  the  commitment  of  resources 
and  effort  might  be  inadequate.  This  possibility  is  especially 
true  when  the  parties  in  the  underlying  conflict  are  relentlessly 
pursuing  clearly  defined  political  and  military  objectives  flow¬ 
ing  directly  from  what  they  perceive  as  their  own  core  national 
or  group  interests,  if  not  their  fundamental  survival.  The  par¬ 
ties  to  such  conflicts  perceive  the  human  rights  issues  on 
which  we  focus  as  secondary  concerns  at  best.  While  the  com¬ 
batants  themselves  may  well  regret  and  deplore  the  adverse 
humanitarian  consequences  of  their  conflict,  they  will,  in 
many  instances,  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  address  them  until 
the  post-conflict  phase  has  clearly  been  reached. 

The  US  also  must  realize  that  where  the  parties  are  still 
intent  in  making  war  upon  each  other,  the  introduction  of  US 
or  other  international  forces  in  a  limited  noncombatant  role  is 
likely  to  motivate  one  or  both  parties  to  use  and  manipulate 
the  intervention  to  further  its  own  objectives.  The  US  can  ex¬ 
pect  the  parties  to  the  conflict  to  work  to  persuade  or  compel 
intervening  parties  to  support  their  respective  causes,  if  not  to 
enter  the  conflict  on  their  side.  The  results  of  such  machina¬ 
tions  can  range  from  the  obstmction  or  diversion  of  humani¬ 
tarian  relief  efforts  to  the  unintended  involvement  of  the  US  in 
hostilities  for  which  we  are  unprepared  and  have  no  real  stake. 
International  efforts  to  provide  relief  to  the  victims  of  the  con- 
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flict  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  have  been  plagued  by  the  con¬ 
stant  whipsawing  of  UN  peacekeepers  and  of  relief  workers  by 
the  warring  parties.  Indeed,  these  parties  consistently  have 
refused  to  respect  the  international  contingent’s  neutrality. 

The  Enabler  Syndrome 

Where  intervention  does  succeed  in  ameliorating  or  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  human  suffering  which  it  is  designed  to  remedy,  outside 
intervention  may  have  the  unintended  consequence  of  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  conflict  and  the  subsequent  carnage. 
A  combatant’s  civilian  population  being  fed  and  cared  for  by 
others  alleviates  a  key  concern  for  him  and  may  free  up  addi¬ 
tional  resources  to  devote  to  the  war  effort.  This  paradox  recalls 
the  ‘Twelve-Step”  self-help  movement’s  concept  of  the  enabler— 
the  friend  or  relative  of  the  alcoholic  who  compassionately  cares 
for  the  drunk  and  his  affairs  so  he  can  function  despite  his 
addiction,  yet  in  the  process  assures  the  latter’s  eventual  de¬ 
struction.  In  this  regard,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  long  the 
destitute  clans  of  Somalia  wfll  continue  their  civil  war  once  the 
remaining  international  relief  efforts  are  withdrawn. 

To  the  extent  that  the  US  has  a  real  or  perceived  national 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  an  underlying  conflict,  onlookers 
will  question  the  purity  of  our  humanitarian  motives  and  mis¬ 
understand  our  peaceful  intentions.  Their  examination  will  be 
a  continuing  problem  for  the  world’s  only  remaining  super¬ 
power  as  long  as  memories  of  various  past  self-interested 
American  interventions  persist.  Time  will  determine  if  the 
most  recent  benign  US  intervention  in  Haiti  succeeds  in  sup¬ 
planting  local  memories  of  the  earlier  19-year  occupation  of 
that  country  by  US  Marines,  let  alone  effacing  the  lingering 
hemispheric  effects  of  a  century  of  heavy  handed  US  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Roosevelt  Corollary  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America. 


The  Transformation  of  War 

The  most  dangerous  scenario  for  outside  intervention  occurs 
when  human  suffering,  which  the  intervention  seeks  to  relieve, 
becomes  a  deliberate,  intended  result  of  the  strategy  and  tac- 
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tics  of  one  or  both  combatants’  waging  the  kind  of  non- 
Clausewitzian  warfare  postulated  by  Martin  van  Creveld  in  his 
book,  The  Transformation  of  War,^  In  such  cases,  the  essence 
of  the  conflict  is  bound  up  with  what  our  own  society  normally 
sees  as  an  atrocity.  In  such  wars,  civilians  may  be  considered 
legitimate,  even  preferred,  targets.  The  large-scale  human 
rights  abuses  and  humanitarian  tragedy  which  outside  inter¬ 
vention  purports  to  alleviate  are  apt  to  be  the  deliberate,  in¬ 
tended  results  of  the  strategies  and  tactics  of  a  style  of  warfare 
alien  to  our  culture.  Well-intentioned  attempts  at  stopping  the 
killing  by  outsiders  may  be  tantamount  to  disarming  a  com¬ 
batant  who  is  therefore  likely  to  direct  his  wrath  at  the  inter¬ 
vention  force.  It  also  may  draw  us  into  a  nontraditional  war  in 
which  we  not  only  have  no  interest,  but  whose  rules  of  engage¬ 
ment  bewilder  us  and  for  which  we  are  ill-prepared. 

It  is  therefore  crucial  that  the  US  first  carefully  analyze  the 
conflictual  context  of  the  human  rights  problems  and  abuses 
that  we  seek  to  resolve  prior  to  giving  serious  consideration  to 
address  them.  Even  if  we  have  absolutely  no  intention  of  be¬ 
coming  a  party  to  a  conflict,  the  US  needs  to  include  a  deli¬ 
berate  strategy  for  avoiding  the  kind  of  “mission  creep”  which 
results  from  our  inadvertently  straying  beyond  the  often  fine 
line  which  separates  combatant  from  noncombatant.  Other¬ 
wise,  our  good  intentions  may  lead  us  to  calamity. 

The  recent  humanitarian  interventions  in  Bosnia,  Somalia, 
Rwanda,  and  Haiti  illustrate  the  importance  of  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  underlying  conflict.  A  brief  review  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  these  important  recent  operations  is  instructive  at  this 
point,  as  the  record  of  success  and  failure  in  the  humanitarian 
crises  of  the  past  several  years  has  established  some  parame¬ 
ters  for  future  interventions.  These  episodes  have  also  shaped 
how  American  and  international  leadership  and  world  opinion 
have  come  to  think  about  humanitarian  intervention;  they  will 
inevitably  color  our  approach  to  future  crises. 


The  Balkan  Cauldron 

Most  observers  have  come  to  view  the  ethnoreligious  conflict 
in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  as  an  intractable  struggle  peripheral  to 
US,  if  not  European,  national  interests.  The  US  and  its  allies 
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have  sought  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  humanitarian  tragedy 
unleashed  by  the  civil  war  through  diplomatic  initiatives,  the 
interposition  of  a  UN  peacekeeping  force,  and  occasional 
threats  and  limited  applications  of  force.  At  the  same  time,  the 
US  has  attempted  to  alleviate  the  human  suffering  through  a 
substantial  international  relief  effort. 

This  conflict  is  noteworthy  for  the  advent  of  the  term,  though 
certainly  not  the  historical  practice,  of  ethnic  cleansing,  in  which 
Bosnian  Serbs,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  have  summarily  uprooted, 
relocated,  mistreated,  and  killed  Muslim  inhabitants  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  they  control  or  seek  to  dominate.  While  the  UN  peace¬ 
keeping  force  has  been  successful  in  shielding  some  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  this  brutal  war  from  the  worst  abuses  and  relief  efforts 
have  alleviated  the  suffering  to  a  degree,  note  that  as  long  as  the 
conflict  continues  humanitarian  problems  will  remain. 

United  States  and  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  air 
assets  have  mounted  a  few  small  tactical  strikes  to  intimidate 
the  Serbs  and  push  them  back  to  the  bargaining  table.  How¬ 
ever,  the  US  has  studiously  avoided  outright  involvement  in 
the  conflict,  largely  maintaining  its  neutrality  despite  wide¬ 
spread  outrage  at  the  Serbs’  behavior  and  their  frequent  depic¬ 
tion  as  aggressors.  The  parties  to  the  conflict  have  campaigned 
to  manipulate  both  the  UN  peacekeeping  force  and  the  inter¬ 
national  relief  effort.  The  winning  Serbs  strive  to  remove  the 
check  on  their  political  goals  and  the  hindrance  on  their  mili¬ 
tary  objectives,  which  their  international  presence  represents, 
while  the  losing  Muslims  vainly  seek  to  compel  our  entry  into 
the  conflict  on  their  side  or  at  least  cause  the  lifting  of  the 
international  arms  embargo. 

Meanwhile,  the  conflict  continues  unabated,  although  the 
presence  of  UN  peacekeepers,  coupled  with  international  relief 
efforts,  seems  to  have  had  prolonged  sieges  and  forestalled  the 
Serbs’  capture  of  UN-declared  civilian  “safe  areas’’  and  Muslim 
pockets  of  resistance.  Although  the  US  has  avoided  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  conflict,  extensive  effoils  to  end  it  have  failed. 
While  the  debate  on  policy  and  alternative  courses  of  action 
continues  in  the  US  and  Europe,  the  realization  of  the  clear 
limits  of  an  outside  nation  to  address  humanitarian  concerns 
in  Bosnia  has  grown.  The  only  exception  involves  the  willing- 
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ness  of  a  nation  to  take  sides  and  mount  an  outright  militaiy 
intervention  to  end  the  civil  war. 


Feeding  the  Somalis 

The  US  intervention  in  Somalia  and  its  UN  follow-on  are,  as  of 
this  writing,  reaching  their  sad  conclusion.  Compelled  largely  by 
vivid  televised  images  of  mass  starvation.  President  George  Bush 
decided  in  late  1992  to  commit  US  military  forces  to  a  large-scale 
humanitarian  intervention  to  provide  security  for  and  delivery  of 
relief  supplies  and  services  to  the  afQicted  civilian  population  of  a 
strategically  marginal  country  tom  by  civil  war.  Unlike  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  Bosnia,  the  lack  of  any  semblance  of  competing 
governmental  authority,  coupled  with  the  extremely  poor  organi¬ 
zation  and  equipment  of  the  Somali  clans,  made  it  likely  that  the 
insertion  of  US  and  allied  forces  would  be  safe  and  uncontested, 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 

Although  relief  operations  subsequently  proceeded  smoothly 
enough,  concurrent  and  subsequent  US  and  UN  diplomatic  ef¬ 
forts  to  achieve  the  political  settlement  necessary  to  end  the 
turmoil  and  remove  the  root  cause  of  the  humanitarian  crisis  did 
not  materialize.  All  went  well  on  the  ground  until  the  unpro¬ 
voked  ambush  of  a  Pakistani  unit  by  Mohamed  Aideed  loyalists 
led  the  US  commanders  to  undertake  a  manhunt  for  Aideed, 
effectively  making  US/UN  forces  parties  to  the  conflict.  US  Rang¬ 
ers  then  suffered  18  dead  in  a  courageous  but  militarily 
insignificant  gun  battle  with  Aideed  partisans;  one  of  the  victim’s 
body  was  videotaped  being  dragged  through  the  streets  by  cheer¬ 
ing  Somalis.  American  public  support  of  the  operation  quickly 
changed  from  lukewarm  support  to  strong  opposition.  President 
Clinton  increased  the  US  forces  and  equipment,  while  announc¬ 
ing  a  timetable  for  their  departure  and  eventual  replacement  by 
non-US  troops  under  UN  command. 

Aideed  and  his  clan  thus  demonstrated  that  the  center  of 
gravity  of  any  UN  contingent  is  likely  to  be  its  US  core  and  that 
the  infliction  of  significant  casualties  on  US  forces  is  likely  to 
lead  the  American  public  to  call  for  their  withdrawal.  The 
smaller  and  weaker  residual  UN  force  which  remained  in  So¬ 
malia  after  US  withdrawal  proved  less  successful  at  main¬ 
taining  order  and  keeping  the  Somali  factions  from  continuing 
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their  civil  war,  which  seems  to  have  been  Aideed’s  aim.  None¬ 
theless,  the  warring  sides  were  bent  on  pursuing  their  inter¬ 
necine  battles  irrespective  of  the  consequences  to  their  own 
civilian  populations. 

With  the  US-aided  extraction  of  the  remaining  UN  forces, 
humanitarian  assistance  has  been  abandoned,  and  Somalia 
seems  to  be  slipping  inexorably  back  into  chaos,  anarchy,  and 
starvation.  While  it  is  clear  the  intervention  did  save  many 
lives,  success  was  fleeting,  and  achieved  at  a  great  cost.  The 
enduring  lesson  of  Somalia  is  that,  even  in  cases  where  hu¬ 
manitarian  intervention  appears  at  first  glance  to  be  militarily 
risk-free,  it  may  not  be.  Moreover,  outside  interventions  to 
alleviate  the  humanitarian  consequences  of  civil  strife  appear 
futile  in  the  long  term,  absent  the  host  nation’s  commitment  to 
resolve  the  internal  conflict  responsible  for  generating  them. 

The  Rwandan  Holocaust 

The  early  1994  multilateral  operation  in  Rwanda  was  much 
smaller  in  scale  and  less  military  in  nature  than  the  Somalia 
episode.  A  plane  carrying  the  presidents  of  Rwanda  and  neigh¬ 
boring  Burundi  crashed  under  mysterious  circumstances  in 
the  Rwandan  capital.  This  incident  caused  widespread  massa¬ 
cres  and  dislocation  of  minority  Tutsi  tribesmen  by  members 
of  the  dead  presidents’  tribes,  the  majority  Hutus,  who  viewed 
the  shootdown  as  a  Tutsi  assassination  plot.  This  view,  in 
turn,  spurred  the  formerly  quiescent  Tutsi-dominated  Rwanda 
Patriotic  Front  (RPF)  insurgency  into  action.  Breaking  a  truce 
which  had  held  since  the  1990  civil  war,  RPF  forces  mounted  a 
successful  campaign  to  seize  the  capital  and  overthrow  the 
Hutu-dominated  successor  government,  driving  away  large 
numbers  of  Hutu  civilians  before  it  went  into  exile  in  nearby 
Zaire.  Vivid  media  images  of  the  starving,  homeless  multitudes 
in  the  refugee  camps  helped  to  spur  a  nonhostile  international 
humanitarian  operation  to  address  the  humanitarian  needs  of 
the  legions  of  refugees.  As  relief  operators  directed  their  efforts 
at  the  termination  stage  of  a  conflict  that  was  already  quies¬ 
cent,  they  noted  that  Rwanda  did  not  present  serious  security 
problems.  Their  objectives  were  similar  in  character,  if  not  in 
scope,  to  earlier  international  assistance  surges  provoked  by 
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sudden  refugee  flows  but  which  did  not  involve  US  military 
participation. 

In  any  refugee  scenario,  the  long-term  solution  calls  for  a 
change  in  conditions  in  the  refugee  source  country  so  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  refugees  will  feel  safe  should  they  return  to  their 
homes.  As  of  early  1995,  the  situation  in  Rwanda  seems  to  have 
stabilized,  yet  it  may  remain  quite  fluid  in  the  long  term.  Soldiers 
from  the  deposed  Hutu-led  government  reportedly  have  kept 
Hutu  refugees  in  Zaire  from  returning  to  their  homes  in  Rwanda 
to  apply  pressure  on  the  Tutsi-dominated,  RPF-led,  successor 
government,  which  they  oppose.  The  long-term  future  for  human 
rights  in  Rwanda  seems  dim,  and  the  prospect  of  continuing  the 
age-old  cycle  of  violence  between  Hutu  and  Tutsi  seems  likely. 

Nation-Building  in  Haiti 

In  late  1994,  the  US-led  intervention  in  Haiti  came  in  direct 
response  to  reports  of  systematic  human  rights  abuses  by  the 
military  regime  which  had  overthrown  the  duly  elected  govern¬ 
ment  of  President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide.  In  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  there  appears  also  to  have  been  an  intermediate-level  US 
national  interest  at  play  in  the  form  of  a  need  to  stop  the  flow 
of  Haitian  boat  people  proceeding  across  the  Caribbean  toward 
the  US.  Ostensibly  fleeing  the  tyranny  of  the  despotic  Raoul 
Cedras  regime,  these  destitute  refugees  generated  consider¬ 
able  pressure  on  the  US  to  intervene  to  stop  the  human  rights 
abuses  and  restore  Aristide  to  power,  thus  removing  the  impe¬ 
tus  for  their  flight  and  obviating  the  need  to  resettle  them  in 
the  US  or  elsewhere.  A  successful  last-minute  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sion  led  by  former  President  Jimmy  Carter  persuaded  the 
Cedras  regime  to  let  US  troops  land  unopposed,  thus  permit¬ 
ting  direct  movement  into  the  post-conflict  phase.  American 
forces  helped  to  restore  the  Aristide  government,  and  public 
order  was  reestablished  almost  bloodlessly  by  US  forces,  who 
were  welcomed  quite  warmly  by  the  Haitian  people.  The  opera¬ 
tion  has  since  evolved  into  a  nation-building  exercise  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  a  smaller  UN  successor  contingent,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  US  troops.  Time  will  tell  if  Haiti,  with  no  historical  or 
cultural  tradition  of  democracy  and  facing  acute  economic 
problems  exacerbated  by  earlier  international  sanctions  meant 
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to  force  the  military  regime  from  power,  can  stand  alone  as  a 
peaceful,  more  prosperous,  and  stable  nation  which  respects 
the  human  rights  of  its  own  people. 


An  Uncertain  Balance  Sheet 

What  are  the  key  strategic-level  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
the  experience  of  the  recent  past?  What  implications  do  these 
lessons  hold?  First,  onlookers  have  reaffirmed  that  the  US 
military  indeed  possesses  an  unsurpassed  ability  to  provide 
security  for,  and  execute  if  requested,  large-scale  humanitar¬ 
ian  operations.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the  resources  re¬ 
quired  to  accomplish  these  tasks  has  become  evident;  it  is  now 
clear  that,  in  this  age  of  shrinking  budgets,  this  capability  to 
support  humanitarian  objectives  will  remain.  The  tradeoff  be¬ 
tween  the  resource  base  needed  to  maintain  combat  readiness 
and  resources  expended  on  military  operations  other  than  war 
has  become  even  more  apparent.  The  current  debate  over  the 
funding  of  UN  peacekeeping  operations  illuminates  the  re¬ 
source  shortfalls  and  difficult  decisions  which  lie  ahead. 

Second,  the  mixed  record  of  success  of  the  operations  un¬ 
dertaken  so  far  has  underscored  the  difficulty  of  achieving 
really  lasting  solutions  to  human  rights  abuses  and  humani¬ 
tarian  crises  absent  the  resolution  of  the  underlying  conflict. 
In  Bosnia,  the  bitterness,  intractability,  and  character  of  the 
civil  war,  where  human  rights  violations  seem  to  be  an  integral 
aspect  of  the  type  of  war  being  fought,  has  kept  outside  forces 
from  putting  a  stop  to  the  abuses  flowing  from  it,  let  alone  end 
the  fighting.  In  Somalia— -where  the  warring  factions  did  not 
seize  the  opportunity  to  resolve  their  differences,  which  the 
largely  successful  US/UN  intervention  provided — a  return  to 
an  anarchic,  violent  warlord-style  society  seems  foreordained. 
The  case  of  Rwanda  makes  it  seem  highly  unlikely  that  the 
long  cycle  of  violence  between  Hutus  and  Tutsis  has  been 
broken  permanently.  Even  in  Haiti,  without  a  doubt  the  most 
successful  operation  to  date,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a 
fundamentally  changed  society  can  emerge  from  what  has  been, 
after  all,  a  massive,  if  benign,  occupation  by  an  overwhelming 
military  force. 
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Unilateral  or  Multilateral 


A  key  question  for  the  failure  of  humanitarian  operations 
focuses  on  the  extent  to  which  the  US  intervenes  unilaterally 
or  acts  with  other  members  of  the  international  community 
(i.e.,  other  nations,  international  governmental  and  nongov¬ 
ernmental  organizations,  domestic  and  private  voluntary  or¬ 
ganizations,  regional  groupings,  and  alliances).  None  of  the 
operations  discussed  above  has  occurred  unilaterally  in  a 
strict  sense,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  them  will.  As  in  the 
recent  past,  several  variations  will  appear,  ranging  from  truly 
multilateral  efforts  mirroring  operations  in  Bosnia  to  essen¬ 
tially  unilateral  US  initiatives,  such  as  the  Haiti  operation, 
which  are  covered  only  by  an  allied  “fig  leaf."  It  behooves  the 
US  to  train  and  equip  increasingly  for  combined  humanitarian 
operations.  The  US  must  be  prepared  for  the  prospect,  how¬ 
ever  uncomfortable,  of  operations  which  will  lack  the  tighter 
unity  of  command  which  unilateral  operations  usually 
achieve.  As  in  war  fighting,  the  US  must  also  be  prepared  to 
act  alone.  One  key  factor  affecting  US  involvement  in  multi¬ 
lateral  operations  will  be  the  near-certain  refusal  of  America’s 
political  leadership  to  place  US  troops  under  UN  or  other  non- 
US  command. 

A  common  feature  of  several  recent  operations  has  been  the 
initial  use  of  overwhelming  US  force  to  restore  order  and  get 
the  relief  supplies  flowing,  followed  by  a  US  withdrawal  and  its 
replacement  by  a  smaller,  truly  multilateral  force  (possibly  in¬ 
cluding  a  sizable  US  contingent)  until  they  have  established  a 
desired  end.  This  strategy  seems  to  reflect  the  American  mili¬ 
tary  tradition  of  meeting  any  threat  with  overwhelming  force, 
yet  quickly  packing  up  and  going  home  once  they  feel  the 
“war”  has  been  won.  Other  nations  tend  to  be  comfortable  with 
this  arrangement  because  they  realize  the  US  does  have  a 
major  comparative  advantage  in  the  military  sphere,  and  if  we 
offer  them  a  free  ride,  so  much  the  better.  However,  the  Somali 
experience  and  initial  nation-building  efforts  in  Haiti  have 
shown  that  later  phases  may  become  the  hard  part.  We  may 
find  it  difficult  to  persuade  less  capable  foreign  military  and 
civilian  establishments  to  remain,  particularly  when  the  um¬ 
brella  of  a  strong  US  military  presence  is  removed.  Further- 
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more,  it  may  be  unreasonable  of  us  to  expect  other  nations  to 
put  their  own  troops  in  harm’s  way  when  we  are  not.  In  any 
case,  simply  “handing  [affairs]  over  to  the  UN”  is  not  a  real 
answer:  the  UN,  to  a  large  degree  in  this  post-cold-war  world, 
is  us,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  escape  a  leadership  role,  if  we 
are  to  participate  at  all.  Absent  strong  US  political,  financial, 
and  militaiy  support,  the  UN  and  other  international  organiza¬ 
tions  seem  destined  to  remain  an  inefficient,  and  largely  inef¬ 
fective,  vehicle  for  addressing  the  most  difficult  phases  of  hu¬ 
manitarian  operations.  If  substantial  strengthening  and 
reform  of  the  UN  system  is  to  be  undertaken,  we  will  have  to 
take  the  lead  in  achieving  it. 


The  Military’s  Role 

Military  leaders  and  civilian  defense  officials  over  the  past 
decade  have  expressed  understandable  misgivings  concerning 
the  growing  tendency  to  use  the  military  for  essentially  non¬ 
military  purposes  and  such  tasks  as  humanitarian  operations. 
Two  factors  account  for  this  hesitation.  First,  traditionally  the 
military  has  been  trained  and  equipped  for  warfighting,  not 
social  work.  While  the  military  can  easily  convert  some  of  its 
support  activities  to  other  roles  and  missions,  it  devotes  the 
heart  of  its  force  structure  to  preparing  for  and  engaging  in 
combat.  Therefore,  the  military  has  a  natural  reluctance  to 
perform  functions  for  which  its  units  are  ill-prepared  and  at 
which  they  may  not  succeed.  Second,  even  if  the  military  con¬ 
siders  a  particular  nontraditional  role  or  mission  as  neither 
logical  nor  attainable  (i.e.,  provision  of  airlift  to  transport  relief 
supplies),  it  may  still  believe  that  the  devotion  of  those  assets 
to  essentially  nonmilitary  purposes  will  detract  from  their  pri¬ 
mary  mission,  thereby  consuming  scarce  resources  and  de¬ 
tracting  from  combat  readiness. 

In  spite  of  considerable  opposition,  a  clear-cut  and  probably 
enduring  trend  has  emerged  over  the  past  several  years  con¬ 
cerning  increased  use  of  military  assets  for  nonmilitary  roles 
and  missions.  That  trend  will  likely  continue  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  One  reason  holds  that  the  inaccurate-yet-widespread 
perception  that  military  assets  are  free  or  come  at  a  marginal 
cost.  Another  centers  around  the  strong  perception  of  compe- 
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tence  and  confidence  in  the  military’s  capabilities.  This  view 
remains  half  a  decade  after  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
Gulf  War,  which  captured  the  public’s  imagination.  The  mili¬ 
tary’s  own  long-standing,  can-do  attitude  and  admirable  ten¬ 
dency  to  want  to  assist  with  any  job  it  is  handed,  along  with 
its  professional,  workmanlike  response  to  the  humanitarian 
operations  of  recent  years,  also  are  contributing  factors.  Fi¬ 
nally,  in  this  current  era  of  shrinking  budgets  and  military  and 
civilian  downsizing,  the  military’s  uniformed  and  civilian  lead¬ 
ership  can  view  the  need  to  perform  these  new  roles  in  mis¬ 
sions  as  leverage  in  the  bureaucracy’s  resource  wars  and  as  a 
mean  to  obtain  increasingly  scarce  resources  also  needed  to 
accomplish  more  traditional  roles  and  missions. 

In  the  past,  the  armed  forces  have  been  reluctant  to  prepare 
for  such  nontraditional  activities  as  humanitarian  interven¬ 
tions  so  as  not  to  create  a  further  impetus  for  the  militaiy’s 
employment  in  such  operations.  The  time  has  now  come  to 
recognize  reality  and  to  discard  that  reluctance.  The  military 
should  fully  smd  deliberately  integrate  humanitarian  roles  and 
missions  into  its  recruitment,  training,  equipment,  planning, 
and  doctrine.  It  should  consider  such  steps  as  increasing 
manpower  within  such  relevant  functional  categories  as  Army 
civic  affairs.  The  leadership  should  also  reconfigure  its  Profes¬ 
sional  Military  Education  (PME)  curricula  to  include  heavy 
doses  of  military  operations  other  than  war,  something  the 
mid-level  Air  Force  PME  curriculum  is  currently  doing  with  the 
development  of  a  new  course  in  “war  termination.” 

The  real  challenge  will  be  to  retain  war-fighting  capabilities 
amidst  shrinking  budgets  and  expanding  requirements.  Tak¬ 
ing  full  advantage  of  the  revolution  in  military  affairs  (RMA), 
which  many  believe  to  be  under  way,  may  represent  means  of 
achieving  this  difficult  resource  balancing  act.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  pitfalls  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter,  no  effective 
alternative  exists  to  some  use  of  the  military  in  major  humani¬ 
tarian  crises,  if  we  are  to  respond  in  anything  other  than  a 
token,  and  probably  ineffective,  way.  Neither  the  civilian  sec¬ 
tor,  government  or  private,  nor  the  international  community 
has  any  probability  of  acquiring  (too  cost  prohibitive)  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  respond  quickly  to  major  humanitarian  crises  on  any¬ 
thing  other  than  an  ad  hoc,  piecemeal  basis.  While,  for  the 
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reasons  stated  earlier,  we  should  enter  into  humanitarian  cri¬ 
ses  with  as  much  care  as  we  approach  actual  conflict,  the  US 
military  increasingly  needs  to  stand  ready  to  do  so.  “If  not  us, 
who?”  is  an  appropriate  clarion  call. 

Conclusion 

The  current  US  national  security  strategy  seeks,  as  have 
those  of  previous  administrations,  to  ensure  the  security  of  the 
US  through  the  coordinated  application  of  the  military,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  instruments  of  power.  Unlike  that  of  the 
Bush  administration,  however,  President  Bill  Clinton’s  concept 
of  engagement  and  enlargement  offers  an  offensive  rather  than 
a  defensive  approach,  as  it  seeks  to  extend  the  Zone  of  Peace 
rather  than  merely  preventing  the  encroachment  of  the  Zone  of 
Turmoil.'^  While  this  strategy  sought  to  forestall  such  future 
humanitarian  crises  as  we  have  recently  faced  in  Bosnia,  So¬ 
malia,  Rwanda,  and  Haiti,  the  obvious  mismatch  between 
means  and  ends  will  make  its  success  difficult.  We  cannot 
hope,  at  least  in  the  near  term,  to  address  the  roots  of  the 
conflicts  which  have  caused  human  right  abuses  and  humani¬ 
tarian  crises.  Nor  can  the  US  confront  an  unpleasant  choice 
between  situational  Band-Aid  solutions  or  doing  nothing  at  all. 
Resource  constraints  and  compassion  fatigue  will  be  limiting 
factors,  but  only  time  and  further  experience  will  determine 
how  extensively  and  capably  we  answer  the  world’s  humani¬ 
tarian  “911  calls.” 
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Anticipating  the  Twenty-First  Century 

Economic  Sources  of  Conflicts 

Maris  McCrabb 


Economic  issues  have  now  reached  a  level  of  parity  with  tra¬ 
ditional  defense  concerns  because  of  the  virtual  elimination  of 
a  common  military  security  threat  (the  Soviet  Union  and  War¬ 
saw  Pact)  and  because  the  traditional  friends  of  the  United 
States  (US)  are  now  engaged  in  a  wide-ranging  series  of  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  US  over  such  issues  as  trade  and  resource 
access.  This  essay  surveys  potential  areas  of  economic  conflict 
in  the  twenty-first  century  among  those  traditional  allies  that 
largely  comprise  the  developed  world,  and  between  the  devel¬ 
oped  and  developing  world.  ^ 

For  the  US  in  the  twenty-first  century  and  the  world  in 
general,  there  will  be  a  lowered  economic  imperative  for  war, 
but  while  the  economic  rationale  for  war  between  developed 
and  developing  nations  will  be  of  medium  importance — largely 
confined  to  increasing  concerns  over  global  environmental 
degradation — economic  rationales  for  war  between  developing 
states  will  remain  high.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
Technology  has  reduced  the  natural  resource  composition  of 
goods  through  more  efficient  production  processes  and  the 
invention  of  man-made  material  substitutes  that  are  often 
more  effective  and  cheaper  than  natural  materials. ^  This  tech¬ 
nology  has  eliminated  the  “territorial  imperative”  (i.e.,  physical 
capital  or  wealth  from  the  land  or  the  produce  of  the  land)  and 
has  enhanced  the  “people  imperative”  (i.e.,  human  capital  or 
wealth  arising  from  the  creators,  distributors,  and  users  of 
knowledge^),  thus  eliminating  a  historic  economic  cause  of 
war.  However,  this  technological  advancement  largely  has 
been  confined  to  the  developed  world.  Territorial  imperatives 
still  loom  large  in  the  developing  world  because  developing 
nations  often  still  perceive  territory  (and  the  natural  resources 
therein)  as  a  means  of  increasing  national  wealth.  Further- 
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more,  while  technology  has  reduced  the  dependence  of  the 
developed  world  on  natural  resources  largely  found  in  the  de¬ 
veloping  world,  it  has  not  eliminated  that  need  in  all  areas.  Oil 
is  the  most  obvious  example  of  this  dependence,  but  other 
natural  resources,  including  tungsten  and  uranium,  are  just 
as  important,  though  less  visibly  so. 

To  examine  these  issues,  this  essay  first  establishes  the 
context  of  economic  conflicts  during  the  cold  war  era  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  centrality  of  that  event  and  how  it  had  both 
positive  and  negative  effects  on  the  presence  and  resolution  of 
conflicts.  Concurrent  with  the  cold  war,  the  economies  of  the 
developed  world  became  more  globalized,  especially  with  the 
rise  of  transnational  corporations  and  highly  mobile  factors  of 
production,  especiadly  capitcd  and  human  resources.  This  glo¬ 
balization  has  affected  and  continues  to  impact  both  the 
developed  and  the  developing  world. 

Second,  this  essay  details  the  current  and  future  trends  of 
these  conflicts — ^given  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  It  also  discusses 
the  implications  these  trends  have  for  global  stability,  US  se¬ 
curity  policy,  and  potential  US  military  requirements. 

These  two  sections  show  that  while  some  concerns  will  lin¬ 
ger  over  resource  and  market  access  issues  between  advanced 
economies,  the  major  sources  of  conflict  will  arise  within  the 
developing  world  over  territory.  Between  the  developed  cind  the 
developing  world,  the  focus  will  center  on  widening  income 
disparity  and  the  pressure  that  it  brings  to  migration  patterns 
and  flows,  critical  natural  resource  access,  continuing  global 
environmental  degradation,  and  the  conflict  that  is  perceived 
to  occur  over  the  quest  for  development  by  the  poorer  states 
and  the  quest  for  cleaner  environments  by  the  richer  states. 

Third,  this  essay  contends  that  emerging  trends  emanating 
from  the  demise  of  bilateralism  and  the  rise  of  regionalism  offer 
both  challenges  and  opportunities  that,  if  used  improperly, 
could  increase  the  chances  for  conflict  to  escalate  to  the  point 
of  war,  or  opportunities,  if  used  wisely,  to  lessen  conflicts. 

The  Post-World  War  II  Era 

Efforts  in  the  closing  days  of  World  War  II  to  create  an  open 
and  a  liberal  trading  system  were  based  on  a  belief  that  eco- 
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nomic  “beggar- thy-neighbor”  policies  of  the  1930s — policies 
(for  example,  currency  devaluation)  that,  while  improving  cur¬ 
rent  domestic  economic  conditions,  worsened  international 
economic  conditions  that  ultimately  worsened  domestic  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions — ^were  substantially  responsible  for  the  war.^ 
The  division  of  the  world  into  two  ideologically  opposed  camps 
in  the  late  1940s  both  stimulated  and  stifled  these  attempts.  It 
stimulated  more  open  economic  relations  between  the  “free 
world”  states.  Economic  conflicts  of  interests,  which  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  would  have  spoiled  the  entire  range  of  relations 
between  these  countries,  were  now  purposefully  glossed  over 
or  resolved  precisely  to  maintain  Western  cohesion  deemed 
essential  in  the  face  of  a  monolithic  foe  who,  it  was  believed, 
would  use  force  to  impose  a  global  economic  structure  anti¬ 
thetical  to  the  capitalistic  system.^ 

The  ideological  division  stifled  the  spread  of  open  markets  in 
dealings  with  the  “nonaligned”  world,  those  countries  not 
overtly  identified  with  either  communist  states  or  liberal  de¬ 
mocracies.  Relations  between  Western  and  nonaligned  coun¬ 
tries  were  denominated  in  the  currency  of  East-West  conflict, 
and  Western  governments  viewed  assertions  of  a  “third  way” 
(neither  Soviet-style  socialism  nor  Western-style  capitalism)  to 
economic  development  as  a  tilt  to  the  Soviet  orbit. 

The  clearest  examples  where  the  commonly  perceived  threat 
resulted  in  economic  conflicts  being  resolved  in  favor  of  main¬ 
taining  security  modalities  include  the  Marshall  Plan,  the 
rebuilding  of  Japan,  the  creation  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC),  and  the  series  of  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  negotiations  on  lowering  tariff  levels. 
The  US  saw  these  agreements  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
countries  domestically  when  they  were  threatened  with  having 
communist  governments.  Further,  such  countries  were  viewed 
as  a  source  of  militaiy  forces  to  counter  growing  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  power  in  Europe  and  East  Asia.  Finally,  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  large  corporate  entities  from  multimarket  firms  to 
transnational  corporations  and  the  role  they  played  as  a  con¬ 
duit  of  technology  diffusion  between  developed  states  further 
accelerated  the  rise  in  living  standards  of  the  developed 
world.® 
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These  trends  resulted  in  the  greatest  rise  in  living  standards 
in  history.  For  example,  from  the  devastation  of  war,  the  West 
German  per  capita  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  rose  7.9  per¬ 
cent  annually  from  1949  to  1956  and  averaged  3.2  percent  per 
year  for  the  period  from  1956  to  1985.  Rates  for  the  victors 
exhibited  similar  growth:  the  French  GDP  rose  an  average  4. 1 
percent  from  1956  to  1985,  and  the  British  rate  of  increase 
was  somewhat  lower  but  still  historically  high  at  2.3  percent 
per  year.  The  US  data  stood  at  3.1  percent  growth  over  the 
same  period.^ 

Unpredictably  and  unfortunately  for  the  postwar  planners, 
the  ideological  division  of  the  cold  war  also  impacted  and  en¬ 
hanced  conflict  between  the  developed  and  developing  states. 
Surprisingly,  most  of  those  charged  with  creating  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  regimes  of  the  new  world  order  of  the  late  1940s  did 
so  from  an  overtly  liberal  perception  that  viewed  increased 
prosperity  in  the  developed  world  as  the  engine  of  economic 
growth  for  the  developing  world.  Unfortunately,  the  conflict 
between  the  developing  and  developed  world  rapidly  took  on 
an  ideational  aspect  on  both  sides  that  often  clouded  the 
mutual  gains  available  to  each  from  increased  economic  col¬ 
laboration. 

This  cleavage  between  rich  and  poor  is  reflected  in  the  per 
capita  GDP  disparity  between  them.  By  the  end  of  the  1980s, 
the  gap  between  those  states  the  World  Baink  classifies  as 
low-income  economies  and  those  as  high-income  economies 
was  a  staggering  sixty- fold.  The  composition  and  amount  of 
trade  between  rich  and  poor  states  explain  this  dynamic.  In 
1970  extractive  materials  (fuels,  minerals,  and  metals)  and 
primary  commodities  accounted  for  72  percent  of  the  exports 
from  the  low-income  states  as  compared  to  27  percent  for  the 
high-income  countries.  Of  the  remaining  exports  for  the  third 
world,  nearly  one-half  were  accounted  for  by  such  relatively 
low-value  added  goods  as  textiles  and  clothing.®  In  other 
words,  the  poorer  states  export  relatively  low- value  added 
goods  such  as  minerals  and  clothing,  while  the  richer  states 
export  higher  value  goods  such  as  manufactured  items. 

Two  points  emerge  from  this  brief  review  of  the  postwar 
economic  environment.  First,  while  economic  conflicts  within 
the  developed  world  took  second  place  to  maintaining  Western 
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cohesiveness,  they  did  not  go  away.  Particularly  relevant  was 
the  growing  breech  between  the  US  and  the  EEC  over  the 
proper  role  of  government  intervention  into  ostensibly  free 
markets  in  pursuit  of  other  social  objectives  such  as  employ¬ 
ment,  lifestyle  maintenance,  and  conflicts  over  perceptions  of 
unfairness  in  terms  of  market  access,  investment  rights,  and 
government  support  via  industrial  policies.^ 

Second,  the  conflict  between  developing  and  developed 
states  began  to  change  shape  as  calls  for  a  new  economic 
order  ran  aground.  The  first  shoal  was  the  failure  of  developing 
countries’  internal  economic  policies  (encapsulated  in  the  the¬ 
ory  of  import  substitution^o  as  a  shortcut  to  modernization). 
The  second  was  the  developing  world  realization  that,  except 
for  a  very  few  cases,  the  developed  world  was  less  dependent 
on — and  increasingly  becoming  even  less  dependent  on — the 
developing  world.  At  the  same  time,  the  developing  world  was 
becoming  more  dependent  on  the  developed  world,  especially 
for  markets  and  an  almost  continual  need  for  capital. 

Before  examining  future  economic  sources  of  conflict,  it  is 
worthwhile  to  present  the  big  picture  of  the  world  economy  in 
the  late  twentieth  century.  In  1991  the  world’s  combined  GDP 
was  estimated  at  $21.6  trillion  with  79  percent  of  that  in  the 
22  high-income  states  (as  defined  by  the  World  Bank).  This 
estimation  left  105  countries  to  share  the  rest.  (These  are  not 
all  the  countries  of  the  world.  The  World  Bank  lists  separately 
73  other  nations  that  have  sparse  economic  data  or  popula¬ 
tions  less  than  one  million  people.)  The  US  share  of  the  total 
was  26  percent  (the  next  closest  country,  Japan,  held  15.5 
percent).  Merchandise  trade  exhibits  a  similar  disparity  be¬ 
tween  developed  and  developing  states.  In  1991  world  exports 
totaled  $3.3  trillion  (15  percent  of  world  GDP)  and  imports 
were  $3.5  trillion  (16  percent  of  GDP).  The  high-income  states 
accounted  for  79  percent  of  merchandise  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports. 

Another  simmering  issue  between  developed  and  developing 
states  is  the  worsening  trend  of  the  ratio  of  export  to  import 
prices.  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop¬ 
ment  (OECD)  indices  show,  over  the  period  1990-94,  that 
developing  countries’  export  prices  fell  5  percent  for  food  and 
10  percent  for  minerals,  ores,  and  metals  (groups  which  com- 
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prise  the  major  exports  of  developing  states)  at  the  same  time 
that  OECD  manufactures’  export  prices  fell  less  than  1  per¬ 
cent.  This  situation — ^where  developing  states  earn  less  for 
their  exports  but  pay  more  for  their  imports — accounts  for  the 
large  increase  in  external  debt  in  developing  states.  And  the 
poorest  states  are  hit  the  hardest.  Forty  low-income  economies 
saw  their  total  external  debt  as  percent  of  exports  go  from 
105.5  percent  in  1980  to  225.7  percent  in  1991.  For  the  middle- 
income  states,  the  increase  was  21  percent  over  the  same 
period. 

One  final  issue  is  the  vulnerability  of  both  developed  and 
developing  states  to  vagaries  in  world  trade  flows.  For  devel¬ 
oped  states,  this  vulnerability  can  come  from  either  exposure 
to  trade  (that  is,  the  percentage  of  GDP  made  up  of  imports 
and  exports)  or  from  reliance  on  a  critical  resource  or  market 
for  their  economy.  For  example,  Austria’s  trade  exposure  is  71 
percent,  with  39  percent  of  its  exports  aind  43  percent  of  its 
imports  going  to  or  coming  from  Germany,  In  other  words, 
every  time  the  German  economy  sneezes,  Austria’s  catches  a 
cold.  Likewise,  Japan  is  highly  dependent  on  imported  oil:  it 
constitutes  29  percent  of  their  domestic  power  consumption,!^ 
and  it  takes  17  percent  of  their  merchandise  export  earnings 
to  pay  for  their  energy  imports, 

For  developing  states,  vulnerability  arises  when  a  country  is 
highly  dependent  on  a  single  commodity  for  export  earnings. 
For  example,  Saudi  Arabian  oil  exports  comprise  81.3  percent 
of  all  its  exports,  and  Gabon’s  export  of  oil  accounts  for  79.5 
percent  of  its  exports,  i®  Hence,  these  countries  are  vulnerable 
to  adverse  changes  in  world  prices  for  oil.  Saudi  Arabia  found 
itself  in  this  situation  during  1994  when  its  earnings  from 
exports  were  insufficient  to  pay  for  its  imports  and  when  a 
threatened  budget  deficit  caused  it  to  reduce  government 
spending  20  percent.!^ 


Future  Sources  of  Conflict 

The  historic  patterns  of  conflict  between  the  developed  and 
developing  world  and  within  the  developed  world  have  been 
profoundly  affected  by  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  This  section 
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examines  those  changes  £ind  assesses  the  likelihood  that  one 
or  both  might  flare  into  open  hostilities. 

Despite  the  projections  of  Max  Singer,  Aaron  Wildavsky, 
Francis  Fukuyama, 20  and  others  that  armed  conflict  between 
the  mass-wealth  industrialized  nations  is  highly  unlikely, 
three  issues  pose  at  least  some  possibility  for  conflict  between 
these  countries.  The  essentially  unanswerable  question  left  is 
whether  any  of  these  conflicts  would  be  serious  enough  to 
result  in  open  hostilities.  1  think  not. 

The  first  area,  and  one  with  the  lowest  probability  of  hostile 
conflict,  is  disagreements  over  resource  access.  Two  phenom¬ 
ena  are  occurring  that  may  cause  resource  access  to  become 
an  irritant  which,  along  with  other  conflicts,  could  generate 
enough  heat  to  ignite  a  spark.  One  phenomenon  is  user-sup¬ 
plier  agreements  where  firms,  through  contract,  attempt  to 
secure  for  themselves  guaranteed  access  to  raw  materials.  An 
example  of  this  is  Japanese  firms  who,  through  direct  foreign 
investment  to  build  or  modernize  extraction  facilities,  secure 
supplies  of  ores  for  smelting  plants  in  Japan  aind  third-party 
countries. 

Another  phenomenon  is  more  direct  conflict  over  resources. 
An  example  is  the  sporadic  outbreaks  of  fish  wars,  where  fish¬ 
ermen  of  one  country  have  been  fired  upon  by  boats  and  naval 
craft  of  another  country  over  alleged  poaching  on  national 
fishing  grounds. 22  Such  conflicts  have  already  occurred  on 
several  occasions. 

The  second  area  that  has  only  medium  probability  of  conflict 
is  over  market  access.  The  two  biggest  concerns  in  this  area 
are  the  rise  of  regional  trading  blocs  and  the  increasing  use  of 
nontariff  trade  barriers.  Trading  blocs  raise  fears  of  a  return  to 
the  autarkic  economic  policies  of  the  1930s  such  as  Ger¬ 
many’s  grossraumwirtshqflP'^  and  Britain’s  sterling  area  that 
implied  discriminatoiy  preferences  for  members  of  the  bloc 
over  outsiders.  Nontariff  barriers  are  means  nations  can  use  to 
circumvent  negotiated  market  access  agreements.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  ban  on  US  beef  containing  growth-inducing  hormones 
and  the  Japanese  banning  other  US  agricultural  products  for 
similar  health  concerns  are  but  two  examples  of  this  use  of 
administrative  regulations  to  keep  out  foreign  competition. 
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The  third  area  provides  the  catalyst  for  the  previously  men¬ 
tioned  two  phenomena.  The  economic  slowdown  of  1990-94 
injected  enormous  stress  into  the  liberal  economic  arena  that 
was  manifested  in  various  ways:  high  unemployment  in 
Europe,  stagnating  wage  growth  in  the  US,  and  drastically 
reduced  growth  rates  in  Japan.^^  All  result  in  demands  for 
government  action  by  the  populace.  Additionally,  all,  to  one 
degree  or  another,  call  into  question  the  open  trading  system 
that  has  existed  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Perhaps  the 
clearest  example  of  this  questioning  is  the  rising  protectionist 
movement  in  the  US,  especially  over  a  belief  that  the  large  and 
growing  trade  surplus  with  Japan  (and  China)  is  the  result  of 
“unfair”  trading  practices. ^5 

Three  areas  of  potential  conflict  between  the  developed  and 
developing  world  in  the  next  century  focus  on  widening  income 
gaps,  resource  issues,  and  environmental  degradation.  North- 
south  income  disparities  likely  will  be  manifested  primarily 
through  migration  issues.  Potential  trouble  areas  range  from 
North  Africa  to  Western  Europe,  from  Eastern  Europe  to  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  from  Latin  America  and  Asia  to  the  US  and 
Canada.  Paul  M.  Kennedy  places  the  problem  squarely  on  the 
too  rapidly  expanding  world  population — particularly  in  the 
poorer  areas  of  the  world.^®  Many  countries  of  the  world  at¬ 
tempted  to  address  this  issue  at  the  September  1994  United 
Nations  (UN)  Cairo  Conference  on  Population.27 

Economic  development,  environmental  degradation,  and 
population  growth  are  all  tied  symbiotically:  as  per  capita 
wealth  increases,  population  growth  falls, and  financial  re¬ 
sources — and  the  political  pressure — become  available  to 
tackle  environmental  quality  concerns.  Unfortunately,  as  the 
contentiousness  of  the  Cairo  Conference  demonstrated,  popu¬ 
lation  control  arguments  run  up  against  deeply  held  cultural 
and  religious  beliefs. 

Mass  media  have  captured  the  images  of  boat  people, 
streams  of  bedraggled  refugees,  and  others  moving  from  dev¬ 
astated  areas — ^whether  caused  by  political  instability,  eco¬ 
nomic  deprivation,  or  natural  catastrophes — towards  believed 
safe  havens,  many  of  them  located  in  developed  states. 
These  migrations,  in  turn,  have  generated  backlashes  border¬ 
ing  on  nativism  in  some  states.  The  rise  of  neo-Nazism  in 
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Germany  and  far-right  National  Front  leader  Jean-Marie  Le 
Pen  in  France^®  and  calls  for  repatriation  of  refugees  from  the 
US  are  all  examples  of  a  growing  fear  in  developed  states  over 
unrestrained  migration  of  third  world  people  to  their  shores. 

It  is  unlikely  that  migration  will  be  the  casus  belli  between 
emigration  states  and  the  refugees’  target  states.  It  is  likely, 
though,  that  immigration  issues  will  be  a  contributing  factor 
to  conflicts  between  states.  First,  disagreements  between  los¬ 
ing  and  gaining  states  over  border  access  and  treatment  of  the 
refugees  once  inside  the  receiving  state  will  increase  tensions 
and  instability  between  the  two  as  the  developed  states  pres¬ 
sure  the  developing  countries  to  take  measures  to  stem  the 
flow  of  people.  For  example,  during  1994,  the  US  pressured 
Cuba  and  Haiti  to  stop  their  boat  people  from  trying  to  get  to 
the  US.  Likewise,  the  poor  nations  will  attempt  to  use  migra¬ 
tion  fears  to  wrest  increased  aid  and  technical  assistance  from 
the  developed  world. 

Second,  migration  issues  will  arise  between  developing 
states  (e.g.,  the  war  in  Rwanda  resulted  in  huge  numbers  of 
refugees  flowing  into  neighboring  Zaire,  putting  pressure  on 
an  already  poor  state).  Calls  to  the  developed  states  for  assis¬ 
tance  from  nongovernmental  relief  agencies  and  the  UN,  even 
when  answered,  generate  their  own  difficulties.  In  the  case  of 
Rwanda,  relief  workers  claimed  Western  nations,  especially 
the  US,  after  providing  crucial  aid  to  fight  the  cholera  epidemic 
that  broke  out  in  the  refugee  camps,  left  immediately  when¬ 
ever  the  issue  no  longer  occupied  the  front  pages  of  the 
Western  press,  leaving  unresolved  the  long-term  relief  effort 
and  the  underlying  issues  that  started  the  crisis.  These  situ¬ 
ations,  then,  may  degenerate  into  huge  hostilities.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  times  of  economic  stress  within 
the  developed  world,  pressures  will  be  placed  on  governments 
to  ignore  some  humanitarian  crises — particularly  those  that 
are  not  perceived  as  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  nation  (e.g., 
such  as  Rwanda’s  alleged  lack  of  strategic  significance  to  the 
US)  because  of  the  costs  involved,  thus  accelerating  festering 
conflicts. 

Despite  product  and  process  technological  improvements 
that  have  reduced  the  per  unit  natural  resource  content  of 
many  of  the  developed  world’s  goods,  resource  access  issues 
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will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  conflict  betw'een  supplier  and 
user  states  in  the  twenty-first  century.  These  issues  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  breed  problems  in  the  first  case  due  to — 
ironically — the  decline  of  such  supplier  cartels  as  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  and  in  the 
second  case  due  to  depletion  issues.  The  declining  power  of 
such  organizations  as  OPEC  increases  instability  between 
suppliers  and  users  in  two  ways:  first,  users  lose  the  certainty, 
however  onerous,  of  a  common  bargaining  agent  wdth  some 
control  over  quantity  and  prices;  second,  such  organizations 
provide  a  useful  forum  for  producer  states  to  iron  out  disagree¬ 
ments,  without  which  states  often  engage  in  beggar- thy- 
neighbor  policies.  The  geopolitical  closeness  of  many  OPEC 
members,  plus  their  deep  ideological  divisions,  offers  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  overt  conflict  between  these  states.  The  developed 
world  has  ample  evidence  of  the  disrupting  effect  of  previous 
conflict  between  OPEC  states  (for  example,  during  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war)  and  will  likely  be  willing  to  use  force  to  secure 
access. 

The  third  potential  major  source  of  conflict  is  the  issue  of 
environmental  degradation.  In  essence,  the  developed  world — 
belatedly  recognizing  the  fragile  ecosystem,  its  interdepen¬ 
dencies,  and  the  adverse  effect  that  industrialization  has  on 
the  earth — ^is  pressing  the  developing  world  to  undertake  envi¬ 
ronmental  protection  as  a  humanity- wide  public  good. spe¬ 
cific  concerns  are  raised  over  air  quality  in  the  emerging 
megacities  of  the  third  world,  water  quality  and  the  common 
resources  of  the  oceans,  and  development  versus  environ¬ 
mental  cleanup  or  preservation. 

Conflict  over  environmental  issues  was  the  centerpiece  of 
the  UN  Conference  on  Environment  and  Development  held  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  in  June  1992.^3  At  the  Earth  Summit, 
industrialized  states,  which  by  and  large  have  embraced  envi¬ 
ronmental  protection  as  public  policy,  sought  to  tie  official 
development  aid  and  technology  transfer  to  increased  environ¬ 
mental  protection  policies  and  enforcement  in  the  developing 
world.  The  poorer  states  argued  that,  due  to  their  constrained 
resources  as  a  result  of  economic  underdevelopment,  such 
policies  are  counterproductive  because  they  deny  developing 
nations  the  tools  they  need  to  implement  the  policies.  Tied  to 
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this  argument  is  the  third  world’s  distrust  of  the  World  Bank’s 
Global  Environment  Facility.  This  organization  allocates  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  for  global  warming,  biodiversity,  international 
water  quality,  and  ozone  regeneration  projects.  The  bank  is 
viewed  as  an  unrepresentative  agency  that  too  often  intrudes 
into  domestic  policy-making.^^  On  the  other  hand,  the  devel¬ 
oped  states  see  the  bank  as  a  means  to  provide  reliable 
oversight. 

If  the  dire  predictions  of  the  science  community  are  true — 
the  divergent  goals  of  the  developed  and  developing  countries 
over  this  issue — environmental  degradation  issues  may  be¬ 
come  the  central  area  of  conflict  between  these  states  in  the 
twenty-first  century. While  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  military 
means  would  be  used  directly  to  force  environmental  coopera¬ 
tion,  nonmilitary  pressure  against  developing  states  (for 
example,  cutting  of  commerce  or  loans  or  getting  transnational 
corporations  to  close  plants)  could  lead  to  more  open  conflict 
such  as  state-sponsored  terrorism. 

This  section  has  briefly  examined  some  possible  future 
sources  of  economic  conflict  within  the  developed  world  and 
between  the  developed  and  developing  world.  Note  that  most  of 
the  probabilities  assigned  by  the  author  to  the  likelihood  of 
open  hostilities  were  low.  But  two  points  must  be  raised.  First, 
in  no  case  was  the  probability  Judged  to  be  zero.  Second,  the 
probabilities  assigned  were  in  light  of  each  conflict  being  the 
sole  conflict.  The  author  made  no  judgment  on  the  possibility 
of  several  of  these  converging  and  sparking  armed  hostilities 
between  two  states. 

Implications  for  the  United  States 

Given  at  least  the  possibility  that  the  above  scenarios — or 
some  derivation  thereof— might  occur,  what  are  the  implica¬ 
tions,  especially  in  the  security  arena  broadly  defined,  for  the 
US?  Two  phenomena  of  the  twenty-first  century — the  end  of 
bilateralism  and  the  emergence  of  regionalism — offer  both 
challenges  and  opportunities  for  the  US.  The  challenge  arises 
because  diplomatically,  militarily,  and  economically  bilateral¬ 
ism  is  the  United  States’  comparative  advantage.  In  any  possi¬ 
ble  dyad  in  those  areas,  the  US  is  clearly  the  dominant  actor. 
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Regionally,  the  challenge  derives  from  the  US  being  unques¬ 
tionably  the  leading  player  in  the  Americas,  while  it  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  strong  (and  some  argue  growing  weaker)  in  other 
regions,  especially  Europe  and  Asia,  that  are  predicted  to  at 
least  match  if  not  surpass  the  US  in  economic  power  in  the 
early  years  of  the  next  century.  ^6 

Yet  these  trends  offer  opportunities  for  the  US  and  other 
nations  to  reduce  the  potential  for  economic  conflict  which 
might  spark  a  more  active,  possibly  even  violent,  situation. 
Broadening  the  negotiation  regime  offers  an  algebraic  increase 
in  linkages  where  compromise  and  agreement  in  one  area  may 
spill  over  into  resolution  in  another,  more  contentious  issue. 
Likewise,  despite  the  global  telecommunications  revolution, 
most  states  still  identify  closer  with  their  region  than  with  an 
amorphous  world  community  concept. 

Three  trends  mark  this  movement  towards  regionalism. 
First,  in  the  military  security  field,  the  Partnership  for  Peace 
program  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) 
promises  to  bring  the  emerging  democratic  and  free  market 
states  of  central  and  eastern  Europe  closer  to  the  states  of 
western  Europe.  This  alignment  offers  a  clear  example  of  both 
the  challenges  and  opportunities  of  regionalism.  The  chcil- 
lenges  lie  in  a  delicate  balance  of  two  related  issues:  the  speed 
at  which  these  states  are  brought  into  NATO  forums  and  Rus¬ 
sia’s  response  to  these  accessions.  If,  for  example,  states  were 
admitted  into  NATO  under  ambiguous  guidelines  and  timeta¬ 
bles  that  resulted  in  certain  states  gaining  full  membership 
ahead  of  others,  this  advantage  could  lead  to  instability  rather 
than  stability.  Likewise,  if  Russia  perceives  further  accessions 
of  former  Warsaw  Pact  states  as  a  threat  to  its  interests,  it 
could  feel  obligated  to  revert  to  czarist  or  Soviet  imperial  poli¬ 
cies  once  again. On  the  other  hand,  this  program  offers  the 
opportunity  that  NATO  institutional  arrangements  could  be 
used  as  conflict  resolution  forums  to  settle  long-simmering 
debates  over  borders,  environmental  degradation  issues,  ac¬ 
cess,  and  immigration. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  the  issue  of  widening  and  deepen¬ 
ing  of  the  European  Union  (EU).  In  1995  Austria,  Finland,  and 
Sweden  completed  their  accessions  into  the  EU.^®  Such  states 
as  Turkey,  Malta,  Cyprus,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  Czech 
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Republic  hold  associate  memberships  in  the  EU  and  wish  to 
become  full  members.  Mirroring  the  same  concerns  outlined 
above  for  widening  NATO,  if  some  of  these  states  do  gain  full 
membership  while  others  are  left  waiting,  the  possibility  for 
conflict  increases.  This  concern  will  hold  special  interest  if  the 
original  EU  member  states  continue  to  experience  high  unem¬ 
ployment  and  stagnating  economies.  The  lower  wage  states  are 
seen  as  a  threat  to  the  jobs  and  living  standards  of  the  richer 
EU  countries.  Hence,  pressures  may  arise  to  limit  exports  from 
those  states  and  erect  other  nontariff  barriers  to  limit  the  com¬ 
petition  from  the  East. 

Outside  of  Europe,  other  regional  economic  arrangements 
provide  the  same  sort  of  challenges  and  opportunities  that 
might  arise  from  increased  economic  ties.  Though  less  an 
overt  security  implication,  efforts  at  an  expanded  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA),  a  more  robust  and  unified 
Caribbean  Common  Market  (CARICOM)  and  Southern  Cone 
Common  Market  (MERCOSUR),  and  a  more  active  Asia-Pacific 
Economic  Cooperation  (APEC)  forum  may  be  sources  of  in¬ 
creased  conflict  or  means  to  reduce  conflict  over  economic 
issues.  If  these  regional  arrangements  are  seen  as  efforts  to 
manage  trade  with  other  nonregional  states  or  if  they  are  per¬ 
ceived  as  means  whereby  one  (or  a  few)  large  economy  within 
the  region  attempts  to  maintain  dominance  over  the  smaller 
economies  of  the  region,  they  may  in  fact  foster  instability.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  are  used  as  forums  to  negotiate  and 
discuss  common  economic  concerns  and  reduce  trade  and  in¬ 
vestment  conflicts,  they  will  mitigate  tensions. 

Note  that  the  US  holds  memberships  in  nearly  all  of  these 
just-mentioned  groups.  This  revelation  points  to  the  pivotal 
role  the  US  will  continue  to  play  in  ensuring  regional  and 
global  stability  in  both  the  security  and  the  economic  are¬ 
nas.  Charles  Kindleberger  argues  in  his  analysis  of  the  Great 
Depression  that  there  is  not  a  viable  alternative  for  continued 
US  engagement  and  leadership  in  world  affairs. This  pro¬ 
nouncement  is  never  more  true  than  in  the  increasing 
interdependent  and  interconnected  world  of  the  twenty-first 
century. 4  i 

Following  the  Gulf  War  and  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  em¬ 
pire,  many  commentators  believed  the  era  of  the  UN  had 
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finally  arrived.  Yet,  especially  in  the  economic  area,  this  as¬ 
sessment  has  proven  to  be  overly  optimistic  for  at  least  two 
reasons.  First,  the  UN  traditionally  has  played  only  a  minor 
role  in  world  economic  affairs.  Second,  those  UN  forums  that 
focused  specifically  on  economic  issues  have  been  perceived 
by  developed  states  as  a  means  developing  states  have  used  to 
force  a  reordering  of  the  world  economic  order  to  the  detriment 
of  the  developed  countries. 

Indicative  of  this  perspective  is  the  debate  among  the  devel¬ 
oped  states,  especi^ly  the  G-7,  and  between  developed  states 
(primarily  the  US)  and  developing  states  over  two  issues  the 
US  wants  to  include  on  the  future  trade  agenda  of  the  GATT: 
environmental  standards  and  worker  rights. ^2  exemplified 
by  the  debate  in  the  US  over  the  ratification  of  the  NAFTA  in 
1993  and  the  Uruguay  Round  in  1994,  groups  within  the  US 
believe  the  developed  states  should  use  trade,  especially  mar¬ 
ket  access,  to  induce  changes  in  the  internal  political  behavior 
of  developing  states.  Because  the  wealthy  states’  markets  are 
more  critical  to  the  developing  states  than  their  market  (either 
as  consumers  or  as  suppliers)  is  to  the  developed  states,  re¬ 
stricting  trade  is  a  low-cost  option  to  force  recalcitrant  states 
to  allow  workers  there  to  organize,  collectively  bargain,  gain 
wage  increases  commensurate  with  productivity  increases, 
and  improve  working  conditions  that  are  admittedly  deplorable 
by  Western  standards.  Developing  countries  counter  that  such 
restrictions  are  thinly  disguised  attempts  by  the  developed 
countries  to  keep  the  developing  world  from  modernizing  and 
improving  living  standards  and  that  such  restrictions  only 
harm  the  workers  the  developed  countries  seek  to  help. 

One  final  implication  must  be  addressed.  Trends  in  the  late 
twentieth  century  point  to  the  increased  use  and  viability  of 
embargoes  and  sanctions  to  change  the  behavior  of  rogue 
states.  During  Desert  Shield  and  continuing  on  to  the  Balkan 
wars  and  Haiti,  the  US  has  led  multilateral  efforts  through  the 
UN  to  wage  economic  warfare  with  mixed  results. In  this 
regard,  the  US  military  establishment  may  play  an  increasing 
role.  Advanced  technologies  and  capabilities  in  the  surveil¬ 
lance  and  reconnaissance  areas  and  rapid — and  precise  abili¬ 
ties  to  target  violations  selectively  with  a  high  degree  of  confi¬ 
dence  of  success  and  little  collateral  damage — ^may  increase 
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the  options  of  political  decision  makers  and  hence  increase  the 
likelihood  that  US  armed  forces  may  find  themselves  as  the 
enforcers  of  sanctions  and  embargoes.  While  these  have  been 
traditional  sea  power  missions,  the  global  presence  and  global 
reach  of  airpower  may  change  the  balance  more  towards  air 
forces.  Airpower  also  offers  the  advantages  of  relatively  low 
visibility  vis-a-vis  target  states. 


Table  1  summarizes  the  predicted  sources  of  economic  con¬ 
flict  and  assesses  the  probabilities  they  will  evolve  into  some¬ 
thing  approaching  armed  hostilities  between  developed  states, 
developed  and  developing  states,  and  developing  states. 


Summary  of  Possible  Economic  Conflict 


Between 

Conflict  Sources 

Probabilities 
of  Armed  Hostilities 

Developed  States 

Raw  Materials* 

Very  Low 

Market  Access 

Low 

Developed  and 

Raw  Materials 

Low 

Developing  States 

Environmental 

Medium 

Immigration 

Medium 

Developing  States 

Raw  Materials 

Medium 

Immigration 

Medium 

Borders 

High 

‘Includes  conflict  between  two  developed  states  over  raw  materials  from  a  third  party,  another  developed 
state,  or  a  developing  state. 

Note:  While  border  conflict  is  not  precisely  an  economic  conflict  and  one  not  argued  extensively  in  this 
essay,  it  is  included  here  for  two  reasons.  First,  border  conflict  often  arises  over  resource  issues  (either 
ownership  or  access).  Second,  since  it  is  rated  as  a  high  probability  for  armed  hostilities,  it  provides  a 
benchmark  for  the  other  probabilities. 

This  essay  has  advanced  two  broad  trends  in  economic 
conflict  and  implications  for  the  twenty-first  century.  First, 
there  is  a  broadening  in  the  meaning  of  national  security  in 
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two  senses  of  that  phrase.  One,  for  each  nation,  but  more  so 
for  developed  nations,  economics  is  less  exclusively  national 
and  more  accurately  portrayed  as  global  in  nature.  This  trend 
is  also  becoming  more  true  for  the  developing  nations  who 
seek  access  to  markets,  technologies,  and  capital  in  the  devel¬ 
oped  world.  Two,  there  is  the  merging  of  economics  with 
defense  into  the  concept  of  security  because  for  most  political 
decision  makers  in  both  the  developed  and  the  developing 
world,  living  standards,  economic  development,  and  quality  of 
life  concerns  have  become  the  dominant  issues.  Security  is  no 
longer  exclusively  measured  by  the  size  of  armies  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  combat  aircraft  a  nation  possesses;  it  is  increasingly 
measured  by  the  size  and  growth  of  per  capita  GDP  and  its 
distribution,  wage  rates,  and  quality  of  life  indices. 

These  changes  point  to  the  second  broad  trend  identified  by 
this  essay:  because  economic  issues  are  becoming  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  relations  between  states,  conflicts  that  arise 
over  these  issues  may  exacerbate  conflicts  that  arise  in  the 
traditional  political  and  military  arenas.  Hence,  while  hostili¬ 
ties  over  purely  economic  issues  will  be  quite  rare,  political 
conflicts  may  be  fanned  into  violence  due  to  the  presence  of 
unresolved  economic  conflicts;  as  when  deteriorating  economic 
conditions  may  lead  to  civil  war.  Furthermore,  the  likelihood  of 
this  occurring  between  developed  states  or  between  a  devel¬ 
oped  state  and  a  developing  state  is  quite  low,  but  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  it  occurring  between  two  developing  states  is  some¬ 
what  greater. 

The  key  implication  of  these  two  trends  for  the  US  armed 
forces,  and  the  US  Air  Force  in  particular,  is  that  they  may  be 
called  on  to  support  economic  warfare  missions  in  the  form  of 
sanction  and  embargo  enforcement.  The  US  will  likely  avoid 
direct  engagement  in  wars  between  developing  states  but 
rather  will  attempt  to  apply  economic  pressure  against  one  or 
both  of  the  warring  parties  to  stop  the  fighting.^^  This  observa¬ 
tion  points  to  an  important  strategic  military  change  where  the 
value  of  heavily  equipped  ground  forces  will  be  relatively  low 
while  the  value  of  high  technology  and  sophisticated  air  and 
space  assets  will  grow  in  importance. 
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Notes 

1.  There  is  no  agreed  upon  definition  of  a  developed  or  a  developing 
state.  The  World  Bank,  for  example,  divides  nations  on  the  basis  of  their  per 
capita  gross  national  product  (GNP).  Many  economists  use  a  $5,000  per 
capita  GNP  to  separate  the  two  levels  of  development.  That  convention  will 
hold  in  this  chapter. 

2.  For  one  view  of  the  implications  of  this,  see  Lester  Tliurow,  Head-to- 
Head;  The  Coming  Economic  Battle  Among  Japan,  Europe,  and  America  (New 
York:  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  1992). 

3.  A  cogent  analysis  of  the  knowledge  revolution  implications  can  be 
found  in  Robert  B.  Reich,  The  Work  of  Nations  (New  York:  Vintage,  1992). 

4.  Paul  M.  Kennedy  argues  the  postwar  economic  system  was  not  estab¬ 
lished  for  purely  altruistic  reasons.  See  his  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Great 
Powers  (New  York:  Vintage,  1984),  especially  chapter  7. 

5.  A  series  of  excellent  articles  on  these  issues  can  be  found  in  Graham 
Allison  and  Gregory  F.  TTeverton,  eds..  Rethinking  Americas  Security  (New 
York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  1992). 

6.  The  role  these  trends  played  in  US  security  policies  can  be  found  in 
Robert  Gilpin,  US  Power  and  the  Multinational  Corporation:  The  Political 
Economy  of  Foreign  Direct  Investment  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1975). 

7.  See  Andrew  Graham  with  Anthony  Seldon,  Government  and  Econo¬ 
mies  in  the  Postwar  World;  Economic  Policies  and  Comparative  Performance 
1945-85  (London  and  New  York:  Routledge,  1990),  chapters  3,  4,  5,  and  11. 

8.  See  the  World  Bamk,  World  Development  Report  1993  (New  York:  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press,  1993). 

9.  The  developed  states  also  disagreed  over  the  use  of  trade  to  influence 
the  behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union.  See  Michael  Mastanduno,  Economic  Con¬ 
tainment;  CoCom  and  the  Politics  of  East-West  Trade  (Ithaca,  N.Y.  and 
London:  Cornell  University  Press,  1992). 

10.  This  theory  suggests  that  developing  states  should  close  their  mar¬ 
kets  to  imports  from  other  states  to  foster  domestic  industries  that  will 
make  those  goods. 

11.  World  Development  Report  1993,  305  (technical  notes).  Therefore,  the 
GDP  total  should  be  used  as  a  conservative  estimate.  Furthermore,  the 
inequality  is  not  solely  confined  to  between  developed  and  developing  states. 
Within  the  developing  world,  large  disparities  exist.  For  example,  the  poorest 
country  listed  by  the  World  Bank,  Mozambique,  has  about  $80  per  capita 
while  the  much  “richer”  Gabon  has  almost  $3,800  in  per  capita  wealth, 
almost  50  times  greater  than  Mozambique. 

12.  World  Development  Report  1993,  tables  3  and  14. 

13.  OECD  Economic  Outlook  (Paris:  OECD,  December  1992),  table  82. 

14.  World  Development  Report  1993,  table  24, 

15.  United  Nations,  1992  International  Trade  Statistics  Yearbook. 

16.  Business  Week,  22  June  1992,  76.  Nuclear  power  is  second,  contrib¬ 
uting  27  percent  of  domestic  energy  consumption,  followed  by  gas  (21 
percent),  hydroelectric  (13  percent),  and  coal  (10  percent).  Japan  recognizes 
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their  vulnerability  and  has  established  a  145-day  emergency  supply  of  pe¬ 
troleum.  Platts  OUgram  News,  29  October  1992,  6. 

17.  World  Development  Report  1993,  table  5. 
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David  A.  Baldwin,  Economic  Statecraft  (Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1985), 

44.  See  the  discussion  on  where  and  when  the  US  might  engage  militar¬ 
ily  in  A  National  Security  Strategy  of  Engagement  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1994),  10. 
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The  Third  World’s  Nonviable  States 

A  Major  Source  of  Conflict  in  the 
Twenty-First  Century 

Gaiy  A.  Stone 

Like  the  tectonic  forces  that  move  continents  around  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  other  recent 
developments  portend  massive  shifts  in  the  “historic  tectonics”  of 
human  civilization.  ^  One  such  shift  is  in  the  area  of  global  conflict. 

Introduction 

Following  World  War  II,  and  to  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the 
greatest  security  fear  was  an  all-out  war  between  the  two  super¬ 
powers  that  would  culminate  in  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
With  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  however,  global  conflicts  are 
almost  conclusively  occurring  in  developing  countries.  During 
1993,  42  countries  experienced  52  major  conflicts  and  another 
37  countries  suffered  from  political  violence.  Of  these  79  coun¬ 
tries,  65  are  in  the  developing  world. ^  While  these  conflicts 
presently  do  not  have  the  potential  to  erupt  into  a  nuclear  holo¬ 
caust,  they  do  pose  the  threat  of  widespread  regional  destabili¬ 
zation  with  fearsome  death  tolls  and  massive  refugee  problems. 

Many  of  the  emerging  global  conflicts  are  arising  from  disin¬ 
tegrating  nation-states  (politically  unstable  states  lacking  in 
socioeconomic  progress).  Some  examples  follow. 

Somalia 

Years  of  clan-based  civil  war  resulted  in  the  collapse  of  the 
central  government.  By  1992,  drought  and  conflict  combined 
had  led  to  300,000  deaths.  A  mission  that  began  as  a  humani¬ 
tarian  one  had  turned  into  a  frustrating  attempt  at  nation¬ 
building.  The  cost  to  the  UN  has  been  $3  billion  and  the  lives 
of  130  peacekeepers,  26  of  them  American.  Currently,  the  UN 
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is  bankrolling  the  activities  of  15,000  UN  soldiers  in  Somalia 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $80  million  a  month. 

Haiti 

With  a  histoiy  of  political  instability  and  no  strategic  re¬ 
sources,  Haiti  is  one  of  the  most  environmentally  degraded  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world.  It  is  the  poorest  country  in  the  Americas;  in 
remote  villages,  most  houses  are  made  of  earth  and  have  no 
windows.  To  restore  democracy  and  promote  human  rights,  the 
US  deployed  17,500  troops  in  the  fall  of  1994,  at  a  huge  cost.  UN 
plans  called  for  a  6,000-member  force  to  be  deployed  to  Haiti  in 
1995,  with  the  US  supplying  about  half.  As  of  January  1995,  the 
mission  (to  provide  security)  was  plummeting.  At  that  time,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  reported,  “Crime  has  hit  this  Carib¬ 
bean  nation  fuU  force,  past  and  present  members  of  the  military 
have  clashed  in  violent  confrontations,  and  the  basics  of  running 
a  country — from  providing  electricity  to  whisking  away  garbage — 
have  further  decayed.”^ 

Rwanda 

The  genocide  that  took  hundreds  of  thousands  lives  in 
Rwanda  in  1994  has  passed,  but  the  country  still  desperately 
needs  help.  Real  stability  within  Rwanda  remains  elusive — in¬ 
deed  impossible — ^while  more  than  a  million  Rwandans  are  still 
in  exile  in  neighboring  African  countries.  Safe  repatriation  of 
the  civilians  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  renewed  war, 
but  many  are  afraid  to  return  to  their  villages  because  they 
fear  reprisals. 

Other  countries  in  various  stages  of  disintegration  include 
Afghanistan,  Angola,  Iraq,  Mozambique,  Myanmar,  Yugoslavia, 
Sudan,  Zaire,  Ethiopia,  Nigeria,  and  Bangladesh.  With  armed 
conflicts  increasing  in  disintegrating  states,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  UN  spent  $4  billion  on  peacekeeping  in  1994.  As  more 
countries  disintegrate,  the  consequences  will  have  regional 
and  global  implications.  Indeed,  the  components  of  human 
security  are  interdependent.  When  the  security  of  people  is 
endangered  an5where  in  the  world,  other  nations  are  likely  to 
become  involved.  Spin-offs  such  as  famine,  disease,  pollution, 
drug  trafficking,  terrorism,  ethnic  dispute,  and  social  disinte- 
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gration  will  not  be  confined  within  national  borders.  Like  it  or 
not,  developed  countries  must  not  ignore  the  disintegration  of 
third  world  countries — or  else  face  the  consequences.  More 
in-depth  analysis  is  thus  needed  to  determine  the  root  causes 
of  disintegration. 

The  underl3dng  reason  for  disintegration  goes  beyond  ideo¬ 
logical,  economic,  political,  or  cultural  conflicts — it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  “viability.”  Somalia,  Rwanda,  Liberia,  and  Mozambique 
experienced  numerous  types  of  clashes,  but  the  ultimate  rea¬ 
son  they  disintegrated  was  that  they  were  nonviable  entities  in 
the  international  system.  As  Dr  Karl  P.  Magyar  states  in  the 
Washington  Times,  “The  problem  is  nonviable,  or  ‘collapsed 
states’ — or  put  more  graphically,  the  impending  ‘Somalianiza- 
tion’  of  a  huge  part  of  the  Third  World.”  Magyar  further  states, 
“As  the  gulf  widens  between  the  two  worlds  (rich  and  poor), 
more  states  become  nonviable  and  thus  potential  sources  of 
instability. 

The  thesis  of  this  chapter  is  that  many  third  world  nonviable 
states  will  become  major  sources  of  conflict  across  the  globe, 
presenting  serious  security  implications  for  the  United  States 
and  the  world.  We  will  review  how  the  concept  of  nonviability 
evolved  with  the  proliferation  of  small  states  in  the  1960s,  and 
how  it  is  applicable  to  both  small  and  larger  states  today.  We 
will  then  examine  nonviable  states  from  economic,  military, 
and  political  perspectives,  and  how  the  problem  will  be  mani¬ 
fested  and  most  likely  will  escalate  to  affect  more  and  more 
international  actors.  Finally,  we  will  examine  the  prospects  for 
a  peaceful  resolution  to  conflicts  that  emerge  from  the  nonvi¬ 
ability  problem. 

Microstates  and  the  Nonviability  Issue 

In  the  field  of  international  relations,  the  “nonviability  con¬ 
cept”  began  to  appear  in  the  literature  following  the  emergence 
of  small  states  in  the  1960s.  In  only  three  decades,  the  spirit  of 
what  President  John  F.  Kennedy  called  “a  worldwide  declara¬ 
tion  of  independence”  has  transformed  more  than  1.25  billion 
people  occupying  nearly  14  million  square  miles  of  territory 
into  109  new  nations.^  The  world  currently  comprises  191  in¬ 
dependent  states  and  58  dependencies.  In  the  decades  follow- 
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ing  World  War  II,  many  states,  particularly  very  small  states, 
came  into  being  when  they  achieved  independence  from  their 
former  colonial  rulers.  Most  of  these  so-called  “microstates” — 
generally  with  small  land  sizes  and  populations  of  less  than 
one  million  people — had,  and  continue  to  have,  too  few  finan¬ 
cial  resources  to  ever  be  self-sufficient.® 

Microstates  of  this  sort  first  attracted  attention  with  the  ad¬ 
missions  of  the  Republic  of  Maldives  (population  143,000)  and 
The  Gambia  (population  592,000)  to  the  UN  in  1965.  Many 
asked,  why  should  such  microstates  have  an  equal  or  even  a 
legitimate  vote  in  the  United  Nations?  Of  current  interest  is  the 
Republic  of  Nauru,  which  lies  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  2,480  miles 
northeast  of  Australia.  This  island  of  only  8.2  square  miles 
and  9,400  people  has  been  exploited  for  its  phosphate  deposits 
(its  only  resource).  Mining  has  left  80  percent  of  the  island 
uninhabitable  and  uncultivatable,  and  the  phosphate  deposits 
are  due  to  run  out  soon.  Should  this  country  have  a  legitimate 
vote  in  the  UN  General  Assembly?  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that 
small  states  can  today  participate  in  the  activities  of  various 
international  organizations  advertises  and  underlines  the  ba¬ 
sic  and  persisting  conditions  of  international  politics:  the 
formal  equality  of  sovereign  states  (regardless  of  size,  re¬ 
sources,  and  responsibilities)  and  their  substantive  inequalities. 

The  nonviability  of  microstates  centers  around  the  concept 
of  dependency.  Is  a  state  viable  if  it  is  “overdependent”  on 
another  for  jobs,  electricity,  resources,  and  protection?  For 
example,  Lesotho,  a  country  of  1.8  million  people  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  South  Africa,  is  economically  dependent  on  its 
neighbor,  which  provides  all  land  transportation  links  with  the 
outside  world.  Financial  aid,  over  50  percent  of  which  comes 
from  the  Southern  Africa  Customs  Union  (SACU),  provides  26 
percent  of  Lesotho’s  Gross  National  Product  (GNP).  Further¬ 
more,  about  38  percent  of  Lesotho’s  male  labor  force  is  com¬ 
prised  of  migrant  workers  from  South  Africa. 

Vulnerabilities  contribute  to  the  microstates’  nonviability. 
Their  particular  difficulty  emanates  from  their  greater  vulner¬ 
ability  to  crises  and  their  lower  capacity  to  respond  to  them. 
Their  size  makes  them  particularly  susceptible  to  both  natural 
and  man-made  disasters.  A  coup  in  a  small  state  will  have  a 
far  greater  chance  of  success,  for  example,  than  in  a  larger 
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area  where  rebellious  troops  might  be  contained — and  one 
hurricane  can  destroy  the  economy  of  a  small  state  that  is 
dependent  on  a  single  crop.  Because  of  their  strategic  posi¬ 
tions,  many  of  these  states  or  territories — in  the  Caribbean, 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Pacific — can  easily  become  pawns 
in  the  game  of  international  power  politics.  The  Falkland  Is¬ 
lands  in  1982,  Grenada  in  1983,  and  Kuwait  in  1991  are  just 
three  recent  examples  of  small-state  crises  in  peripheral  areas 
that  have  had  much  wider  repercussions.  In  his  article,  “Small 
is  Beautiful  but  Vulnerable,”  Shridath  Ramphal  argues  that 
small  states  by  their  very  nature  are  weak  and  vulnerable: 
“Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  small  states  are  like  small  boats 
pushed  out  into  a  turbulent  sea,  free  in  one  sense  to  traverse 
it;  but,  without  oars  or  provisions,  without  compass  or  sails, 
free  also  to  perish.  Or,  perhaps,  to  be  rescued  and  taken  on 
board  a  larger  vessel.”’^ 

What  Constitutes  Nonviability? 

Thus  far,  we  have  looked  at  the  evolution  of  nonviability 
with  the  proliferation  of  small  states  in  the  1960s.  However,  as 
Magyar  points  out,  the  nonviability  issue  is  no  longer  re¬ 
stricted  to  small  states.  ‘The  second  dimension  of  the  viability 
problem  concerns  the  consequences  of  the  proliferation  of 
many  such  small  states  as  well  as  large,  but  noncompetitive, 
nonviable  states  in  the  international  system.”®  One  example  of 
a  large  emerging  nonviable  country  is  Bangladesh.  With  a 
population  of  119  million,  Bangladesh  depends  on  foreign  aid 
for  more  than  90  percent  of  its  capital  spending.  The  country 
is  highly  dependent  on  jute,  which  accounts  for  over  40  per¬ 
cent  of  its  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP).  Furthermore,  Bang¬ 
ladesh  is  highly  vulnerable  to  its  violent  and  unpredictable 
climate  (a  recent  typhoon  resulted  in  144,000  deaths  and 
wiped  out  practically  an  entire  year’s  jute  and  rice  crops). 

Assessing  a  country’s  nonviability  is  a  highly  subjective 
process.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  operational  cri¬ 
teria  based  on  quantitative  analysis  using  measurable  vari¬ 
ables  such  as  population,  size,  wealth,  resources,  and  military 
might.  But  analysts  must  go  beyond  quantitative  variables  to 
explore  qualitative  aspects,  such  as  how  well  the  country  is 
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managed.  What  is  the  countiy’s  ability  to  conduct  interna¬ 
tional  relations?  Is  it  competitive?  What  is  its  ability  to  balance 
its  budget?  What  is  the  country’s  ability  to  bring  about  politi¬ 
cal  stability,  economic  development,  and  social  transforma¬ 
tion?  Is  the  state  able  to  maintain  certain  specified  levels  of 
public  services,  international  representation,  and  a  capable 
military  establishment?  To  better  understand  this  concept,  we 
will  first  look  at  viability  in  three  separate  dimensions — socio¬ 
economic,  military,  and  political.  Then  the  three  will  be  evalu¬ 
ated  in  aggregate  to  establish  the  degree  of  overall  viability. 

Socioeconomic  Viability 

An  assessment  of  socioeconomic  viability  must  measure 
how  well  a  country  is  able  to  “convert  its  resources  into  socio¬ 
economic  progress  for  its  inhabitants  in  accordance  with  the 
more  advanced  standards  of  the  international  community.”® 
Early  literature  that  addressed  economic  viability  focused  on 
size,  resources,  and  population.  But,  Magyar  contends  “viabil¬ 
ity  ..  .  has  a  qualitative  aspect  which  means  that  more  than 
only  quantifiable  criteria  [e.g.,  size  and  population]  must  be 
considered.”!®  Singapore  is  a  good  example  of  economic  viabil¬ 
ity  that  is  not  proportional  to  its  small  size  or  population.  With 
only  2.9  million  people,  Singapore  occupies  the  47th  position 
in  world  GNP  rankings. 

Abundance  of  strategic  resources  is  another  physical 
characteristic  that  has  little  correlation  with  economic  via¬ 
bility.  Switzerland,  for  example,  a  small  country  of  6.8  mil¬ 
lion  people,  is  poor  in  natural  resources,  having  no  valuable 
minerals  in  commercially  exploitable  quantities.  Yet,  Swit¬ 
zerland  has  a  GNP  per  capita  almost  100  times  that  of 
resource-rich  Nigeria.  Japan  is  another  example  of  a  viable 
country  with  almost  no  resources.  Whereas  population,  land 
size  and  fertility,  and  resources  (physical  characteristics) 
once  were  prerequisites  for  economic  might,  we  now  see  this 
isn’t  necessarily  the  case  today.  Other  characteristics  may 
better  reveal  the  socioeconomic  viability  of  a  state. 

Michael  Porter,  a  noted  economist,  argues  that  “productivity 
is  the  prime  determinant  in  the  long  run  of  a  nation’s  standard 
of  living.”!!  Probably  the  most  often  used  statistic  to  measure 
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a  state’s  productivity  is  to  look  at  its  GNP  per  capita  (the  value 
of  a  country’s  final  output  of  goods  and  services  in  a  year, 
divided  by  its  population).  It  reflects  the  value  of  a  country’s  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  and  the  income  of  its  residents.  However,  GNP 
should  not  be  the  only  indicator  of  socioeconomic  progress  be¬ 
cause  a  country  that  appears  to  be  wealthy  and  productive  may  be 
managed  poorly.  If  so,  general  development  suffers.  Ra3nnond 
Bonner  believes  that  the  mayhem  in  Rwanda  was  not  simply  an 
eruption  of  long-simmeiing  ethnic  hatred  between  the  Hutus  and 
the  Tutsis;  it  was  also  due  to  bad  leaders  and  poor  management. 

Another  economic  indicator  is  economic  output  per  sector, 
which  is  the  percentage  of  gross  domestic  product  devoted  to 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  service  activities.  Generally,  coun¬ 
tries  with  more  than  30  percent  of  their  GDP  derived  from 
agriculture  are  still  in  a  “first  wave’’^^  economy;  that  is,  they 
are  producing  agricultural  goods  primarily  for  the  export  mar¬ 
ket  and  are  vitally  dependent  upon  that  market  (usually  the 
richer  countries).  It  is  not  surprising  that  many  African  and 
Asian  countries  fall  into  the  first  wave  categoiy. 

Because  national  economic  progress  tends  to  be  measured 
by  GNP  data  alone,  analysts  have  looked  for  a  better,  more 
comprehensive  method  that  includes  not  Just  economic  but 
social  development  as  well.  In  1990  the  UN  introduced  a  new 
way  to  measure  human  development,  combining  life  expec¬ 
tancy,  educational  attainment,  and  income  into  a  composite 
human  development  index  (HDfl.^^  The  HDI  offers  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  GNP  for  measuring  socioeconomic  progress.  It  enables 
people  and  their  governments  to  evaluate  progress  over  time 
and  to  determine  priorities  for  policy  formulation.  It  also  per¬ 
mits  instructive  comparisons  of  different  countries. 

The  HDI  appears  to  have  a  high  correlation  with  a  country’s 
socioeconomic  viability.  According  to  the  Human  Development 
Report,  countries  with  an  HDI  below  0.5  are  considered  to 
have  a  low  level  of  human  development,  those  between  0.5  and 
0.8  a  medium  level,  and  those  above  0.8  a  high  level. It  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  countries  with  an  HDI  below  0.4 
are  currently  legitimate  candidates  for  socioeconomic  nonvi- 
able  status.  Table  2  lists  those  countries  with  an  HDI  below 
0.4,  most  of  which  are  in  Africa. 
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HDI  Values 

for  Least 

Developed  Coyotries 

(LDC) 

Country 

iilliillllii 

llllliil;: 

Madagascar 

0.396 

Rwanda 

0.274 

Laos 

0.393 

Uganda 

0.272 

Ghana 

0.385 

Angola 

0.271 

India 

0.382 

Benin 

0.261 

Cote  d’Ivoire 

0.382 

Malawi 

0.260 

Haiti 

0.370 

Mauritania 

0.254 

Zambia 

0.354 

Mozambique 

0.252 

Nigeria 

0.348 

Central  African  Republic  0.249 

Zaire 

0.341 

Ethiopia 

0.247 

Comoro  Islands 

0.331 

Bhutan 

0.226 

Yemen 

0.323 

Djibouti 

0.226 

Senegal 

0.322 

Guinea-Bissau 

0.224 

Liberia 

0.317 

Somalia 

0.217 

Togo 

0.311 

Gambia 

0.215 

Bangladesh 

0.309 

Mali 

0.214 

Cambodia 

0.307 

Chad 

0.212 

Tanzania 

0.306 

Niger 

0.209 

Nepal 

0.289 

Sierra  Leone 

0.209 

Sudan 

0.276 

Afghanistan 

0.208 

Burundi 

0.276 

Burkina  Faso 

0.203 

Equatorial  Guinea 

0.276 

Guinea 

0.191 

Source:  Human  Development  Report  {New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1994). 


Analysts  should  evaluate  a  countiy’s  HDI  by  observing  it 
over  a  period  of  time.  Trend  analysis  will  provide  a  better  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  country’s  viability  and  whether  it  is  or  is  not  declin¬ 
ing.  Figure  4  depicts  some  examples  in  HDI  performance  since 
1960.  The  HDIs  of  Somalia,  Nepal,  and  Sierra  Leone  increased 
at  a  snail’s  pace  while  Malaysia’s  and  the  world’s  HDIs  grew  at 
a  much  higher  rate.  Such  comparative  data  highlights  the 
emergence  of  nonviable  states. 

Socioeconomic  viability  analysis  shouldn’t  be  considered 
complete  with  only  a  quick  look  at  the  HDI — a  much  more 
thorough  look  is  warranted.  Breaking  the  HDI  into  its  compo¬ 
nents — life  expectancy,  adult  literacy,  years  of  schooling,  and 
GDP  per  capita — ^yields  further  data  on  the  country’s  degree  of 
socioeconomic  viability. 
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SOMALIA  I  NEPAL  I  SIERRA  I  MALAYSIA  I  WORLD 
LEONE 

Source:  Human  Development  Report  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1994),  105. 


Figure  4.  HDf  Values,  1960-92 

Table  3  depicts  the  wide  disparities  between  Malaysia,  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  third  world  industrializing  state,  and  the  non- 
viable  states  of  Sierra  Leone,  Nepal,  and  Somalia,  where  many 
people  are  so  poor  they  are  not  assured  of  their  basic  needs. 
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An  additional  measure  called  purchasing  power  parity  (PPP)  is 
introduced  in  table  4.  PPP  refers  to  the  units  of  a  country’s 
currency  that  are  required  to  buy  the  goods  in  its  domestic 
market  that  one  US  dollar  would  buy  in  the  US  market.  One 
can  further  judge  socioeconomic  development  by  looking  at 
what  the  government  spends  on  internal  development  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  education  and  health.  For  example,  Malaysia 
spends  5.6  percent  of  its  GNP  on  education  and  has  one  doctor 
per  2,708  people.  By  contrast,  Mozambique  spends  virtually  noth¬ 
ing  on  education  and  averages  one  doctor  per  39,500  people. 


Bangladesh 

17 

184 

0.092 

Nepal 

20 

168 

0.119 

Haiti 

25 

324 

0.078 

Rwanda 

36 

279 

0.129 

Sierra  Leone 

15 

146 

0.103 

South  Asia 

6 

341 

0.018 

Sub-Saharan  Africa 

37 

327 

0.113 

Latin  America 

11 

1,618 

0.007 

Source;  Ruth  Leger  Sivard,  World  Military  and  Social  Expenditures  1 953  (Washington,  D.C.;  World  Priorities, 
1993),  42-51. 

The  HDI  is  a  good  measure  for  the  internal  analysis  of  a  coun¬ 
try’s  socioeconomic  development.  However,  when  assessing  eco¬ 
nomic  viabiUty,  analysts  must  not  ignore  external  linkages  to  the 
world  economy.  What  are  the  external  vulnerabilities  that  contrib¬ 
ute  to  a  country  being  nonviable  or  noncompetitive?  To  address 
this  question,  we  must  analyze  two  areas — trade  and  aid. 

In  the  area  of  trade,  analyzing  a  country’s  merchandise  ex¬ 
ports  can  indicate  the  degree  of  competitiveness  in  the  world 
economy.  Merchandise  exports  are  the  goods  a  country  pro¬ 
duces  and  sells  to  other  countries.  The  money  a  country  earns 
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from  these  exports  helps  detennine  how  much  it  can  afford  to 
spend  on  imports  and  how  much  it  can  borrow  abroad.  Devel¬ 
oping  countries  pay  for  imports  mainly  with  the  money  they 
earn  by  selling  exports  to  industrial  countries. 

Manufactured  goods  can  generally  be  sold  at  a  higher  price 
than  primary  goods,  but  they  are  often  more  complicated  and 
expensive  to  produce.  Nonviable  countries  such  as  Nepal,  Mo¬ 
zambique,  Rwanda,  Somalia,  and  Haiti  each  export  less  than 
$300  million  of  merchandise  goods  annually.  Malaysia,  with  a 
population  about  one- tenth  that  of  Bangladesh,  exports  almost 
16  times  as  much.^^  South  Africa,  with  an  economy  equivalent 
to  that  of  Massachusetts,  accounted  for  more  merchandise  ex¬ 
ports  ($18,454  million)  than  33  of  the  35  remaining  sub-Saha¬ 
ran  countries  combined.  Since  economically  nonviable  countries 
are  primarily  single-commodity  producers  and  exporters  (such 
as  the  small  island  of  Nauru),  they  must  import  primaiy  goods 
and  energy  to  sustain  the  population.  But  if  they  earn  little 
from  exports,  what  then  is  the  source  of  their  operating  funds? 

One  characteristic  of  economically  nonviable  countries  is  that 
they  don’t  have  surplus  capital  with  which  to  purchase  imported 
goods  such  as  food  and  energy.  The  only  way  they  can  survive  is 
to  borrow  money  and  depend  on  aid,  as  is  the  case  with  Bangla¬ 
desh.  In  the  1960s  and  1970s,  many  developing  countries  were 
able  to  import  more  than  they  exported  because  they  borrowed 
money  from  overseas  banks,  international  institutions,  and  the 
governments  of  industrialized  countries.  To  repay  the  principal 
and  interest  on  those  loans,  most  of  these  developing  countries 
had  to  cut  spending  on  imports  in  the  1980s,  even  though  they 
were  earning  more  from  their  exports.  By  1986,  developing  coun¬ 
tries  were  spending  about  20  cents  of  every  dollar  earned  from 
exports  to  pay  off  old  debts.  (In  1970,  it  was  10  cents;  developing 
countries  could  not  borrow  as  much  in  the  1980s  because  interest 
rates  were  higher  and  banks  were  less  willing  to  make  additional 
loans). 

Because  borrowing  had  become  more  difficult  and  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  many  least  developed  countries  (LDC)  became  even 
more  dependent  on  aid.  An  economically  nonviable  country 
must  receive  external  aid  to  survive.  This  aid  originates  from 
several  sources,  including  international  organizations,  individ¬ 
ual  donor  countries,  and  nongovernmental  organizations.  In 
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analyzing  aid  dependency,  comparing  economic  aid  received 
per  capita  to  GNP  per  capita  proves  to  be  highly  revealing. 

Table  4  reveals  that  extremely  poor  countries  are  highly  de¬ 
pendent  on  aid  for  their  survival.  We  see  that  particularly  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa:  for  every  $100  produced  by  the  econo¬ 
mies,  approximately  $11  is  received  in  aid.  Not  surprisingly, 
that  region  contains  many  nonviable  states. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  examined  several  characteristics 
that  exhibit  a  degree  of  socioeconomic  viability.  We  have  seen 
that  many  nonviable  countries  have  in  common  the  following 
characteristics: 

1 .  Greater  than  30  percent  of  GDP  derived  from  agriculture 

2.  HDI  below  0.4 

3.  Life  expectancy  at  birth  around  40-55  years 

4.  Adult  literacy  rate  below  30  percent 

5.  Mean  years  of  schooling  usually  below  three 

6.  Real  GDP  per  capita  generally  well  below  $1,200  (PPP$) 

7.  Merchandise  exports  well  below  $1  billion  annually 

Socioeconomic  characteristics  and  their  accompanying  statis¬ 
tics  can  tell  us  only  part  of  the  story  of  socioeconomic  viability, 
but  they  constitute  an  important  and  measurable  part.  They 
can  serve  as  guidelines,  but  many  aspects  of  economic  and 
social  development  cannot  be  measured  by  statistics.  Exam¬ 
ples  are  the  attitudes  and  feelings  of  people,  their  cohesive¬ 
ness,  their  industriousness  and  ability  to  innovate,  their  val¬ 
ues  and  ideas,  their  social  and  political  systems,  their  histoiy 
and  culture,  and  the  quality  of  their  leadership. 


Another  important  measure  of  viability  is  the  militaiy  di¬ 
mension.  What  constitutes  military  nonviability?  A  state  is 
militarily  viable  if  it  has  the  capability  of  “maintaining  domes¬ 
tic  order  and  at  least  the  capacity  to  assert  its  sovereignty  vis- 
a-vis  regional  challengers  to  the  point  of  discouraging  an  ill- 
conceived  external  militaiy  threat  to  the  state. ”2i  if  these 
criteria  were  applied  to  the  world  today,  there  would  be  argu¬ 
ably  many  socioeconomically  viable  states  that  could  be 
judged  militarily  nonviable.  A  recent  example  is  the  country  of 
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Kuwait  in  1990.  Its  flat,  almost  featureless  landscape  conceals 
huge  oil  and  gas  reserves,  making  Kuwait  the  world’s  first- 
ranked  oil-rich  state.  Dependent  on  oil  for  over  80  percent  of 
its  export  earnings,  Kuwait  ranks  51st  in  the  world  in  GNP  per 
capita  and  64th  in  HDI.  However,  it  failed  to  deter  an  external 
military  threat  when  its  1 1,000- strong,  partly  volunteer  army 
was  easily  overrun  by  vastly  superior  Iraqi  forces  in  August 
1990.  Kuwait  has  become  militarily  more  viable  since  its  exter¬ 
nally  engineered  liberation,  having  signed  defense  pacts  with 
the  US,  the  UK,  France,  and  Russia.  Kuwait  is  now  rearming 
rapidly  with  weapons  purchased  from  major  Western  suppli¬ 
ers. 

Another  country  failing  to  meet  the  test  of  militaiy  viability 
that  resulted  in  conflict  was  Cuba.  Under  Jose  Miguel  Gomez, 
Cuba  prospered  economically  from  1909  to  1925  due  to  US 
investment  in  tourism,  gambling,  and  sugar.  From  1925  to 
1956,  two  military  dictators,  first  Gerardo  Machado  and  then 
Fulgencio  Batista,  were  unable  to  suppress  guerrilla  activities 
and  maintain  domestic  order.  This  situation  led  to  Fidel  Cas¬ 
tro’s  rise  to  power  in  1959.  Castro  declared  Cuba  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  state  and  formed  political,  economic,  and  military 
linkages  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba  had  been  militarily  non- 
viable  before  these  linkages  were  established,  and  its  military 
nonviability  was  a  key  contributor  to  the  US-Soviet  confronta¬ 
tion  that  could  have  resulted  in  nuclear  war.  Now,  with  the 
end  of  the  cold  war,  Russia  continues  to  weaken  its  ties  with 
Cuba — and  Cuba  is  becoming  increasingly  nonviable  economi¬ 
cally  and  militarily.  More  conflict  could  be  on  the  horizon  for 
Cuba. 

Many  of  today’s  conflicts  are  occurring  in  third  world  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  militarily  nonviable.  Chad,  Rwanda,  Liberia,  An¬ 
gola,  and  Mozambique,  for  example,  have  failed  to  assert  their 
sovereignties  vis-a-vis  regionally  abetted  internal  challengers. 
And  many  countries’  civil  wars  can  be  traced  to  their  inability 
to  thwart  external  interference — and  once  the  wars  were  under¬ 
way,  anarchy  followed.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  starved  to 
death;  others  have  been  murdered.  Still  others  have  left  their 
homes  for  refugee  camps  in  neighboring  countries,  thereby 
destabilizing  entire  regions. 
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F©l!tH(OSi!  ViabiMlty 

Political  viability  is  another  dimension  of  the  concept. 
Whereas  much  of  economic  and  military  viability  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  objectively  (many  economists  have  developed  computer 
models  or  projections  to  measure  economic  development),  po¬ 
litical  viability  is  difficult  to  quantify  in  many  third  world  coun¬ 
tries.  However,  the  inability  to  build  a  viable  economy  closely 
parallels  a  poorly  developed  political  apparatus.  Haiti, 
Rwanda,  and  Yugoslavia  are  prime  examples  of  countries  in 
which  political  instability  and  poor  management  have  led  to 
their  disintegration.  But  precisely  what  is  it  that  constitutes 
political  nonviability? 

According  to  widely  accepted  convention,  a  state  must  have 
these  four  attributes  to  be  a  state:  (1)  territoiy,  with  clear 
boundaries;  (2)  a  population;  (3)  a  government,  not  answerable 
to  outside  authorities,  with  control  over  the  territory  and  the 
population;  and  (4)  sovereignty,  or  recognition  by  other  states 
as  a  legally  equal  player  in  the  global  environment.  ^2  The  latter 
two  characteristics  are  closely  related  to  Magyar’s  description 
of  political  viability:  “the  ability  to  gain  international  recogni¬ 
tion  but  also  to  demonstrate  the  progressive  development  of 
institutions  responsive  to  the  reasonable  expectations  of  its 
citizens  for  social  and  economic  peace,  progress  and  justice. ’’^3 

There  are,  of  course,  many  current  examples  of  governments 
failing  to  gain  international  recognition  or  legitimacy  and  not 
being  responsive  to  its  citizens.  Since  the  death  of  Tito  in 
1980,  political  instability  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  has  led  to 
greatly  mismanaged  economic  and  social  reforms.  Unable  to 
settle  political  issues  that  cut  across  religious  and  ethnic  lines, 
the  former  Yugoslavia  fractured  into  five  republics,  each  vying 
for  autonomy.  Political  nonviability  rendered  the  Yugoslavian 
government  unable  to  provide  social  and  economic  peace  and 
justice.  The  result  has  been  civil  war,  economic  collapse,  exter¬ 
nally  imposed  sanctions,  and  ethnic  cleansing. 

Another  example  of  a  politically  nonviable  country  is  Zaire,  a 
classic  case  where  the  leadership  has  not  been  able  to  trans¬ 
late  its  substantial  advantages  into  sufficient  socioeconomic 
development.  Located  in  Central  Africa,  Zaire  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
tinent’s  largest  countries.  Its  population  comprises  approxi- 
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mately  40  million  people.  With  its  huge  mineral,  agricultural, 
and  energy  resources,  Zaire  should  be  rich.  Instead,  political 
instability  and  25  years  of  mismanagement  have  reduced  it  to 
one  of  the  world’s  poorest  states.  From  1990  to  1993,  real  GDP 
declined  by  an  average  of  8  percent  a  year;  in  1993,  it  declined 
by  more  than  12  percent.  Copper  and  cobalt  output  has  col¬ 
lapsed  since  1990,  and  diamond  smuggling  is  booming.  Zaire 
has  oil  reserves,  and  its  hydro  potential  could  supply  much  of 
Africa  if  fully  exploited.  Instead,  lack  of  maintenance  has  shut 
down  many  existing  power  turbines  and  forced  power  cuts  in 
most  urban  areas.  Despite  rich  soils  and  the  fact  that  80  percent 
of  its  people  are  involved  in  farming,  Zaire  is  not  self-sufficient  in 
food.  Political  crises  and  economic  collapse  have  exacerbated 
Zaire’s  long-standing  problems  of  corruption  and  human  rights 
abuses.  Politically  linked  “death  squads”  are  prevalent,  as  is 
ethnic  violence.  President  Sese  Seko  Mobutu,  under  interna¬ 
tional  as  well  as  internal  pressure  to  resign,  has  lost  the  support 
of  his  once-closest  allies— Belgium,  France,  the  US,  and  the 
European  Union  (EU).  Most  countries  have  stopped  all  except 
humanitarian  aid.  Clearly,  Zaire’s  managerial  incompetence  is  to 
blame  for  its  nonviable  status  in  the  international  arena. 

Politically  nonviable  countries  are  characterized  by  improp¬ 
erly  constructed  governments  that  are  unable  to  settle  political 
issues  requiring  wide  domestic  legitimacy.  A  strong  argument 
can  be  made,  particularly  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  that  the  ma¬ 
jor  causes  for  disintegration  can  be  traced  to  incapable  govern¬ 
ments,  a  lack  of  managerial  talent,  and  political  corruption. 
Since  the  independence  era,  countless  deaths  in  Africa  have 
been  a  direct  result  of  governmental  ineptitude  and  misman¬ 
agement.  Despite  having  inherited  economic  and  adminis¬ 
trative  infrastructures  from  colonial  powers,  and  despite  hav¬ 
ing  access  to  modern  technology,  information,  education, 
investment  capital,  and  international  markets,  many  countries 
have  declined  (c.g.,  Liberia,  Ethiopia,  Somalia,  and  Zaire). 
These  governments  are  unable  to  conduct  international  rela¬ 
tions  effectively  or  to  be  responsive  to  their  citizens.  Even  some 
economically  and  militarily  viable  countries  may  be  doomed  to 
disintegration  because  of  poorly  constructed  governments. 
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We  have  elaborated  the  socioeconomic,  militaiy,  and  political 
dimensions  of  nonviability  separately  to  help  conceptualize  this 
phenomenon.  In  reality,  however,  these  three  dimensions  are 
closely  intertwined,  and  the  so-called  “collapsed  states”  (such  as 
Haiti,  Rwanda,  Burundi,  Somalia,  Comoro  Islands,  and  Equato¬ 
rial  Guinea)  exhibit  nonviability  in  all  three  dimensions.  As  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  introduction,  65  of  the  79  countries  involved  in 
major  conflicts  and  political  violence  are  in  the  developing  world. 
Many  of  them  may  be  judged  to  experience  some  or  all  dimen¬ 
sions  of  nonviability.  These  conflicts  have  taken  the  lives  of  four 
to  six  million  people  in  the  last  decade,  and  have  caused  millions 
of  others  to  flee  across  their  borders  to  avoid  repression  and 
death.  The  major  refugee-generating  countries  of  the  past  decade 
were  clearly  nonviable:  Afghanistan  (4.3  million),  former  Yugo¬ 
slavia  (1,8  million),  and  Mozambique  (1.7  million). 

These  conflicts,  despite  having  gained  worldwide  media  at¬ 
tention  at  times,  have  had  minimal  effect  on  the  US  and  the 
world.  However,  we  must  realize  that  these  collapsed  countries 
have  had  populations  of  generally  less  than  10  million  people 
and  have  had  minimal  external  linkages  to  the  international 
system.  As  we  move  rapidly  towards  the  twenty-first  century, 
more  and  more  nonviable  countries  may  fail.  Many  of  these 
countries  may  have  substantially  greater  population  numbers 
(Zaire,  Bangladesh,  and  Nigeria,  for  example).  And  since  the 
global  population  increases  by  93  million  each  year,  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  these  politically  unstable  countries  will  intensify: 
“Even  states  with  a  recent  histoiy  of  stability  such  as  Algeria 
are  tottering  toward  disintegration.  ”^5 

The  proliferation  of  nonviable  states  could  have  cascading 
and  catastrophic  effects  on  the  international  system  in  the 
twenty-first  century.  Major  challenges  to  human  security, 
though  originating  within  nonviable  countries,  will  emanate 
beyond  national  frontiers.  Millions  of  people  will  migrate  to 
other  countries  in  search  of  survival  (Haitian  refugees  are  a 
recent  example).  The  rapid  rate  of  population  growth — coupled 
with  a  lack  of  development  opportunities — will  continue  to 
overcrowd  the  planet,  adding  to  the  enormous  pressures  that 
already  exist  on  diminishing  nonrenewable  resources.  Ethnic 
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tensions  will  spill  over  national  boundaries.  International  ter¬ 
rorism,  crime,  and  drug  trafficking  could  be  major  spin-offs. 
Clearly,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  community  of  nations  to 
achieve  any  of  its  major  goals  (peace,  environmental  protec¬ 
tion,  fertility  reduction,  social  integration)  unless  it  seriously 
addresses  the  problem  of  nonviability. 


There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  the  nonviability  problem.  If 
nonviable  countries  are  to  survive  and  prosper,  particularly  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  those  governments  must  make  the  neces- 
saiy  reforms  to  become  more  viable.  They  must  be  able  to 
provide  internal  and  external  security  to  their  people.  They 
must  also  be  able  to  build  infrastructures  that  promote  socio¬ 
economic  development  and  sustainability.  Finally,  they  must 
find  a  way  to  instill  managerial  competency,  which  nonviable 
states  so  badly  lack.  With  the  help  of  developed  countries, 
there  is  still  a  sliver  of  hope  left  for  these  countries. 

Developing  countries  have  tended  in  the  past  to  argue  that 
almost  all  their  economic  problems  spring  from  an  inequitable 
international  order.  There  certainly  are  many  changes  needed 
in  global  economic  affairs — including  freer  flows  of  trade,  tech¬ 
nology,  capital  and  labor — but  developing  countries  now  recog¬ 
nize  that  no  amount  of  external  assistance  can  ever  substitute 
for  the  fundamental  reforms  needed  in  their  domestic  econo¬ 
mies. 

Possibly  the  brightest  hope  for  nonviable  states  is  to  become 
more  viable  by  “sublimating  their  nationalistic  political  aspira¬ 
tions  and  to  acknowledge  the  need  for  pooling  their  individual 
economic  resources  in  the  interest  of  the  collective  commu¬ 
nity.  ”^7  Most  nonviable  states  lack  all  or  some  of  the  necessary 
political,  military,  and  economic  ingredients  to  become  com¬ 
petitive  in  the  global  economy,  effective  in  international  rela¬ 
tions,  and  competent  to  provide  neeessary  services  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Magyar,  a  proponent  of  “confederal  integration”  for  Africa, 
argues: 

By  forming  greater  regional-based  economic  units,  they  would  benefit 
by  the  factor  of  economies  of  scale,  specialization,  maximum  use  of 
infrastructure  (ports,  roads,  airports,  energy,  etc.),  trade,  joint 
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financial  institutions,  common  currency,  aid,  development  plans  and 
strategies,  industrial  decentralization,  attraction  of  foreign  invest¬ 
ments,  and  above  all,  the  greater  ability  to  bargain  for  the  sale  of  their 
primary  products. 28 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  these  regional  entities,  specifically  in 
Africa,  could  be  managerially  viable  if  designed  properly.  Mag¬ 
yar  believes  we  can  assist  by  first  being  prepared  to  accept 
possible  changes  in  Africa’s  present  borders.  ‘The  process  of 
national  disintegration  may  sweep  the  continent,  and  our 
natural  tendency  will  be  to  arrest  this  process.  We  should 
rather  prepare  to  accept  this  development.  ”^9  After  the  disinte¬ 
gration,  Magyar  believes  we  can  assist  in  reintegrating  Africa’s 
fragments  into  four  or  five  viable  regional  economic  units. 

Another  proponent  of  the  confederation  concept  is  Kenichi 
Ohmae.  In  his  article,  ‘The  Emergence  of  Regional  States,” 
Ohmae  states  that  “the  nation  state  has  become  an  unnatural, 
even  dysfunctional  unit  for  organizing  human  activity  and 
managing  economic  endeavor  in  a  borderless  world.”^9  be¬ 
lieves  that  in  today’s  borderless  world  there  are  natural  eco¬ 
nomic  zones,  and  what  matters  is  that  each  possesses,  in  one 
or  another  combination,  the  key  ingredients  for  successful 
participation  in  the  global  economy. 

Professor  Mike  Faber,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Develop¬ 
ment  Studies  at  the  University  of  Sussex,  offers  a  federation 
approach  as  a  possible  scenario  for  nonviable  states.  In  the¬ 
ory,  he  argues  “federal  structures  are  able  to  provide  many  of 
the  advantages  of  a  larger  economic  unit,  if  factors  of  produc¬ 
tion,  including  labor,  are  allowed  to  flow  freely  within  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  federation.”  In  practice,  however,  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  political  strains  will  cause  the  federal  structures  to 
come  apart  as  they  did  at  the  end  of  the  colonial  era.^i 
The  proliferation  of  nonviable  states,  and  the  conflicts  re¬ 
sulting  from  their  nonviability  in  the  international  system,  will 
present  enormous  challenges  to  the  US  and  the  world.  How¬ 
ever,  the  US  must  resist  the  temptation  to  become  engaged  in 
conflicts  involving  nonviable  states,  if  US  involvement  cannot 
be  avoided,  we  must  be  prepared  for  these  types  of  conflicts, 
which  means  establishing  entirely  different  doctrine,  force 
structures,  and  training  from  that  which  we  have  grown  ac¬ 
customed  to  during  the  cold  war.  Nonviability  will  be  at  the 
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root  of  many  conflicts  in  the  twenty-first  century:  we  must 
learn  to  recognize  it  and  deal  with  it. 
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When  the  Water  Runs  Out 


Jan  Kinner 


By  the  end  of  the  1 990s,  water  problems  in  the  Middle  East 
will  lead  either  to  an  unprecedented  degree  of  cooperation, 
or  a  combustible  level  of  conflict 

— Sandra  Postel 

Oil  has  been  a  catalyst  for  conflict  around  the  globe,  from 
court  battles  over  environmental  damage  to  Alaskan  shore¬ 
lines  to  the  US-led  coalition  war  against  Iraq.  Yet  for  all  its 
influence  upon  humanity  in  recent  years,  oil  cannot  compare 
with  the  impact  of  one  of  our  most  vital  resources:  water. 
Throughout  time,  water  has  been  vital  to  the  development  and 
survival  of  civilizations.  The  first  great  civilizations  arose  in  the 
valleys  of  the  great  rivers:  the  Nile  Valley  of  Egypt,  the  Indus 
Valley  of  Pakistan,  the  Huang  He  Valley  of  China,  and  the 
Tigris-Euphrates  Vadley  of  ancient  Mesopotamia.  Fresh  water 
is  a  prerequisite  to  human  existence,  yet  its  scarcity  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  global  proportion.  Water  has  been  a  cause  of  armed 
conflict  throughout  history,  and  if  the  world’s  demographic 
trends  continue,  water  will  become  an  even  greater  catalyst  for 
conflict,  especially  in  the  Middle  East.  This  essay  explains  the 
critical  nature  of  the  world’s  water  shortages  and  reveals  how 
these  shortages  have  led,  and  will  continue  to  lead,  to  conflict 
in  the  future. 


The  Global  Water  Problem 

Although  more  than  70  percent  of  the  earth’s  surface  is 
covered  by  water,  precious  little  of  it  is  fresh.  The  total  volume 
of  water  covering  the  globe  is  immense — about  1.41  billion 
cubic  kilometers  (km^) — ^but  97  percent  of  this  total  volume  is 
salt  water,  which  is  difficult  to  use  without  removing  the  salt 
(an  expensive  and  highly  energy-consumptive  process).  The 
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remaining  3  percent  is  fresh  water,  but  less  than  1  percent  of 
that  amount  is  readily  available  as  surface  water  (lakes,  rivers, 
and  streams)  and  ground  water  (aquifers). 

The  remainder  is  inaccessible,  being  in  polar  ice  caps,  gla¬ 
ciers,  deep  aquifers,  and  the  atmosphere.  ^  To  put  fresh  water 
in  perspective,  consider  this:  if  the  world’s  total  water  supply 
were  only  100  liters,  the  usable  supply  of  fresh  water  would  be 
only  0.003  liter,  or  one-half  teaspoon. ^ 

The  amount  of  fresh  water  available  for  man’s  use  at  any 
one  time  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  precipitation,  the 
rate  of  water  use,  and  the  quality  of  the  available  water.  Pre¬ 
cipitation  is  the  source  of  all  fresh  water  as  it  renews  or  re¬ 
charges  surface  and  ground  waters  (man’s  primary  sources  of 
fresh  water).  Low  levels  of  precipitation  threaten  many  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world;  at  least  80  arid  and  semiarid  countries,  with 
about  40  percent  of  the  world’s  population,  have  serious  peri¬ 
odic  droughts.^  On  the  African  continent,  the  worst  drought  of 
the  century  continued  in  1993.  Many  of  Africa’s  crops  were 
totally  destroyed,  raising  concerns  that,  if  the  drought  contin¬ 
ues,  mass  starvation  may  become  as  common  as  the  world 
witnessed  in  Somalia.  Precipitation  patterns  directly  affect  the 
amount  of  water  available  in  those  areas. 

The  second  factor  affecting  the  amount  of  fresh  water  avail¬ 
able  is  the  rate  at  which  the  water  is  withdrawn  from  its 
source  for  agricultural,  industrial,  and  domestic  uses.  World 
water  withdrawals  have  increased  more  than  35-fold  over  the 
past  three  centuries,  the  majority  of  which  have  supported  the 
world’s  agricultural  base.^  Approximately  67  percent  of  the 
world’s  water  supply  is  used  to  support  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion.  Agriculture  uses  82  percent  of  the  available  water  in  Asia, 
40  percent  in  the  United  States,  and  30  percent  in  Europe.  For 
some  countries,  the  numbers  are  even  more  revealing.  In 
Egypt,  more  than  98  percent  of  all  water  used  is  for  crop 
production  while  China  and  India  use  approximately  90  per¬ 
cent  of  their  water  supply  to  support  agriculture.^  As  the 
world’s  population  continues  to  increase,  the  demand  for 
water  to  support  food  production  will  increase  as  well,  thus 
putting  a  further  strain  on  fresh  water  sources. 

Water  is  also  used  extensively  by  industry.  Almost  one-quarter 
of  the  world’s  fresh  water  supply  is  used  to  support  manufac- 
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turing  processes,  electricity  production,  and  mining  opera¬ 
tions.  Manufacturing,  like  agriculture,  uses  large  quantities  of 
water  to  produce  an  end  item.  For  example,  between  7,000 
and  34,000  liters  of  water  are  needed  to  produce  1,000  liters  of 
gasoline  while  8,000-10,000  liters  are  needed  to  produce  a 
single  ton  of  steel.®  The  amount  of  water  used  for  industrial 
applications  varies  according  to  each  nation’s  level  of  techno¬ 
logical  development.  In  Canada,  industry  accounts  for  84  per¬ 
cent  of  all  water  used;  in  India,  it  takes  a  mere  1  percent. 
Water  is  also  used  extensively  for  cooling  in  nuclear  power 
plants  that  produce  electricity  as  well  as  in  the  extraction  of 
ores  and  minerals  in  mining  operations.  Industrial  develop¬ 
ment  therefore  impacts  the  amount  of  water  available  for  other 
uses,  including  agricultural  and  domestic. 

The  remaining  8  percent  of  the  world’s  fresh  water  supply  is 
used  for  domestic  purposes.  The  quantity  of  water  used  daily 
varies  with  population,  standard  of  living,  education,  customs, 
and  climate.  It’s  no  surprise  that  industrialized  nations  use 
significantly  more  water  per  person  than  agrarian  nations. 
Thus,  the  way  water  is  used  directly  affects  the  amount  of 
water  available;  conversely,  the  amount  of  water  avaiilable  di¬ 
rectly  impacts  a  country’s  future  economic  development. 

The  third  factor  affecting  the  amount  of  fresh  water  available 
is  water  pollution.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  source  for  water 
pollutants  such  as  sediments,  pesticides,  and  nutrients,  as 
farmers  increase  crop  yields  through  the  use  of  fertilizers  and 
pesticides  that  run  off  into  streams  or  percolate  into  ground 
water.®  The  diversion  of  water  for  irrigation  to  support  agricul¬ 
ture  can  also  dramatically  affect  water  quality.  The  Aral  Sea, 
which  straddles  the  borders  of  Kazakhstan  and  Uzbekistan  in 
west-central  Asia,  is  a  case  in  point.  In  1960,  the  Aral  was  the 
fourth  largest  inland  body  of  water  in  the  world.  However, 
because  of  extensive  withdrawals  for  irrigation  over  the  past 
30  years,  the  sea  has  lost  40  percent  of  its  area  and  67  percent 
of  its  volume.  In  addition,  its  salinity  is  now  four  times  that  of 
oceans.®  Industry  is  also  responsible  for  polluting  surface  and 
ground  waters.  Pollutants  are  discharged  into  surface  and 
ground  water  sources  as  by-products  of  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses  or  from  the  leaching  of  pollutants  buried  in  solid-waste 
dumps.  A  1980  study  by  the  Worldwatch  Institute  revealed 
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that  about  70  percent  of  all  heavy  metals  in  Germany’s  Ruhr 
River  came  from  industrial  sources.  In  Malaysia,  many  of  the 
major  rivers  were  officially  declared  dead  in  1979,  the  result  of 
industrial  pollution,  And  according  to  the  Worldwatch  Insti¬ 
tute,  “Industrial  discharges,  combined  vdth  untreated  sewage 
and  agricultural  runoff,  have  contaminated  most  rivers,  lakes, 
and  seashores  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.’’^^ 
Inadequately  treated  sewage  from  domestic  sources  also  intro¬ 
duces  large  quantities  of  pollutants  into  surface  waters.  In 
developing  nations,  more  than  95  percent  of  urban  sewage  is 
discharged  into  surface  waters  without  treatment.  An  example 
is  Bangkok,  Thailand,  which  relies  on  four  rivers  and  a  series 
of  canals  to  dispose  of  an  estimated  10,000  metric  tons  of  raw 
sewage  and  municipal  waste  every  day — without  being 
treated.  A  survey  by  the  World  Health  Organization  found 
that  only  35  percent  of  the  populations  of  all  the  developing 
nations  had  access  to  relatively  safe  drinking  water  and  only 
32  percent  had  proper  sanitation,  Given  these  factors,  the 
issue  of  water  quality  has  considerable  bearing  on  water  sup¬ 
ply.  A  source  of  fresh  water  may  be  readily  available  and  able 
to  provide  reliable  amounts  of  water,  but  when  much  of  it  is 
polluted,  it  has  the  same  impact  as  if  it  were  not  available. 

The  amount  of  fresh  water  ultimately  available  for  man’s  use 
is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  precipitation,  the  rate  of 
water  use,  and  the  extent  of  water  pollution.  Arid  and  semiarid 
countries,  with  growing  populations  and  hoping  to  develop 
agricultural  or  industrial  bases,  will  often  find  themselves 
lacking  critically  needed  water.  Industrialized  and  developing 
nations,  on  the  other  hand,  often  have  to  contend  with  pollu¬ 
tion,  which  severely  restricts  the  amount  of  water  available  for 
agricultural  and  domestic  uses.  The  amount  of  fresh  water  is 
limited,  and  man’s  use  of  this  resource  constrains  it  further. 

Water  Scarcity 

Water  shortages  occur  where  the  demand  for  water  exceeds 
the  available  water  supply.  Water  use  is  increasing  at  dramatic 
rates,  the  result  of  population  growth  and  industrial/ agricul¬ 
tural  development.  According  to  the  Global  2000  study, 
increases  of  at  least  200-300  percent  in  world  water  withdrawals 
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are  expected  over  the  1975-2000  period.  At  the  global  level, 
the  average  annual  use  (for  all  uses)  is  currently  OSOm^  (650 
cubic  meters)  per  person  per  day,  with  annual  average  per 
capita  water  use  varying  widely  by  region:  l,700m^  in  North 
and  Central  America,  725m3  in  Europe,  525m^  in  Asia,  475m^ 
in  South  America,  and  245m3  in  Africa.^®  The  amount  avail¬ 
able  per  capita  depends  in  part  upon  a  country’s  population. 
An  increasing  population,  in  other  words,  acts  as  a  “thumb 
screw”  on  the  amount  of  water  available  for  other  uses.  Malin 
Falkenmark,  a  noted  Swedish  hydrologist,  estimated  that  the 
needs  of  the  temperate  zone  industrialized  regions  can  be  met 
by  between  IbOm^  and  OOOm^  per  person  per  year.  Irrigated 
semiarid  regions,  by  contrast,  need  about  five  times  as  much — 
between  700m^  and  3,500m^  per  person  per  year.  And 
semiarid  industrialized  regions,  such  as  the  lower  Colorado 
basin  of  the  United  States,  need  even  more — 2,700m^  to 
7,000m3  per  person  per  year.^^ 

Falkenmark  also  defined  what  she  called  “water  competition 
intervals.”  Countries  having  lO.OOOm^  of  water  available  per 
person  per  year  (for  all  uses)  or  more  have  what  she  called 
“limited  water  problems”  (quality  and  dry-season  problems); 
those  with  I,670m3-10,000m3  of  water  have  “water  stress” 
(general  problems);  those  with  I,000m3-l,670m3  suffer  from 
“chronic  water  scarcity”;  and  those  with  fewer  than  SOOm^  of 
water  per  person  per  year  are  beyond  what  Falkenmark  calls 
the  “water  barrier.” When  a  country  passes  the  “water  bar¬ 
rier,”  the  need  for  water  exceeds  the  current  supply.  In  other 
words,  any  economic  development  that  would  increase  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  population  becomes  almost  impossible 
to  accomplish. 

Falkenmark  estimated  that  10  African  countries,  with  a 
combined  population  of  1.1  billion,  will  be  water  stressed  by 
the  year  2025,  with  another  15  countries  beyond  the  “water 
barrier.”  Robin  Clarke,  another  hydrologist,  expanded  on 
Falkenmark’s  work.  In  his  global  study,  he  excluded  waters 
entering  the  country  and  all  nonrenewable  water  sources  (e.g., 
deep  water  aquifers,  which  can  take  thousands  of  years  to 
renew)  because  such  water  was  not  controllable  by  the  host 
country.  For  example,  a  country  upstream  could  dam  a  river, 
stopping  or  slowing  its  flow.  Or  an  upstream  country  could 
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utilize  a  larger  share  of  a  river’s  flow  for  irrigation.  Addition¬ 
ally,  an  adjacent  country  could  overdraft  an  aquifer,  causing 
the  water  table  to  drop  on  the  other  side  of  the  border. 

Clarke’s  work  paints  a  bleak  picture  for  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Israel’s  total  internal  water  supply,  according  to  Clarke, 
can  only  provide  370m^  of  water  per  person  annually.  This  is 
ISOm^  below  Falkenmark’s  “water  barrier”  and  280m3  below 
the  world’s  average.  Egypt’s  total  internal  water  supply  can 
provide  only  40m^  of  water  per  person  annually,  well  below 
Falkenmark’s  “water  barrier”  and  blOm^  below  the  world’s  av¬ 
erage.  When  Egypt’s  exogenous  sources  (e.g.,  Nile  River)  are 
included,  Egypt  extracts  and  uses  97  percent  of  its  total  water 
supply  to  meet  its  agricultural,  industrial,  and  domestic 
needs.  If  the  Nile’s  waters  were  dammed  or  significantly  re¬ 
duced  by  upstream  countries  like  Sudan  or  Ethiopia,  Egypt’s 
agricultural  base,  which  uses  the  greatest  share  of  Egypt’s 
total  water  supply,  would  collapse.  Would  Egypt,  or  other  na¬ 
tions  dependent  upon  water  originating  outside  their  coun¬ 
tries,  allow  such  a  scenario  to  occur?  Or  would  the  Egyptian 
government  take  some  action  to  persuade  the  upstream  coun¬ 
tries  to  change  their  behavior?  It  is  apparent  that  water  short¬ 
ages  can  lead  to  conflict  among  nations. 


Water  as  a  Source  of  Conflict 

Water  has  been  called  the  “fugitive”  resource  because  it 
moves.  As  such,  water  has  been  the  source  of  numerous  con¬ 
flicts  throughout  histoiy.  Where  a  river  has  been  used  as  a 
boundary  between  nations,  the  shifting  of  the  water  has 
caused  conflict  over  lines  of  political  demarcation.  Examples  of 
boundary  disputes  include  India  and  Bangladesh  over  the 
Ganges  River,  Mexico  and  the  United  States  over  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  over  the  Danube. 
The  latest  conflict  involving  a  border  defined  by  water  involved 
the  Shatt  al  Arab,  which  separates  Iraq  from  Iran.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  1980,  Saddam  Hussein  claimed  Iraqi  sovereignty  over  the 
entire  Shatt  al  Arab  and  initiated  the  Iran-Iraq  War.  Hostilities 
have  not  overcome  the  problems  caused  by  the  elusiveness  of 
water,  however. 
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Where  water  flows  across  political  boundaries,  as  it  does  in 
246  out  of  the  253  river  basins  in  the  world,  conflict  often 
results  when  significant  changes  occur  in  either  quality  or 
quantity.20  Natural  upstream  erosion  in  one  nation  may  en¬ 
danger  downstream  ports,  channels,  and  reservoirs  in  another 
nation.  Irrigation  projects  upstream  may  deprive  a  down¬ 
stream  nation  of  adequate  supplies  of  water  for  established 
domestic,  industrial,  and  agricultural  uses.  Pollution  from  up¬ 
stream  users  may  cause  downstream  nations  to  install 
expensive  purification  works  to  prevent  danger  to  health  and 
industry,  and  to  allow  for  future  development.  An  example  of 
this  occurred  in  1988  when  the  Polish  government  asked 
Czechoslovakia  to  pay  damages  for  contamination  of  the  Polish 
stretch  of  the  Odra  River  caused  by  a  heavy  fuel  leak  in  No¬ 
vember  1986.21  Other  countries  currently  embroiled  in  conflict 
over  the  pollution  of  multinational  river  basins  include 
Czechoslovakia  and  Germany  over  industrial  pollution  in  the 
Elbe;  Hungary  and  Romania  over  industrial  pollution  in  the 
Szamos;  Bolivia  and  Chile  over  salinization  of  the  Lauca; 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Sudan  over  siltation  of  the  Nile;  and 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  over  agrochemical  pollution  of 
both  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado. 22 

Downstream  nations,  dependent  upon  the  flow  of  water, 
often  find  themselves  in  a  weak  position  to  negotiate  formal 
agreements  whereas  nations  controlling  those  water  resources 
can  wield  formidable  power.  This  precarious  worldwide  situ¬ 
ation  is  intensifying  as  limited  resources  come  under 
increasing  pressure  from  growing  populations,  particularly  in 
arid  and  semiarid  downstream  countries  that  are  already  short 
of  water.  The  situation  is  exacerbated  when  the  upstream 
country  is  facing  its  own  water  shortages.  When  upstream 
water  resources  have  become  increasingly  scarce,  nations 
have  not  hesitated  to  take  action  to  ensure  their  own  supply, 
even  at  the  expense  of  downstream  nations.  In  regard  to  the 
growing  demand  on  fresh  water  supplies.  Dr  Mostafa  Tolba, 
executive  director  of  the  United  Nation’s  environment  program, 
said,  “National  and  global  security  are  at  stake  .  .  .  shortages 
of  fresh  water  worsen  economic  and  political  differences 
among  nations  and  contribute  to  increasingly  unstable  per¬ 
ceptions  of  national  security.  ”23  Nowhere  is  this  more  vivid 
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than  in  the  Middle  East,  where  disputes  over  water  are  shap¬ 
ing  the  political  landscapes  and  economic  futures  of  its 
countries. 


Middle  East  Water  Problems 

The  Middle  East  water  problem  has  become  a  crisis  because 
of  world  demographic  trends  and  a  scarcity  of  water.  Falken- 
mark  says  the  crisis  is  so  acute  that  “in  the  near  future,  water, 
not  oil,  will  be  the  most  sought  after  resource  of  the  Middle 
East. ”24  The  Middle  East  is  a  microcosm  of  the  world,  and  the 
root  causes  of  conflict  over  Middle  East  water  are  only  extreme 
examples  of  the  problems  facing  the  rest  of  the  world:  water 
scarcity  caused  by  low  levels  of  precipitation,  the  multina¬ 
tional  nature  of  water  supplies,  water  quality  problems,  and 
expanding  populations  that  require  and  demand  more  water. 

Population  growth  rates  throughout  the  Middle  East  are 
currently  among  the  highest  in  the  world.  In  1983,  the  World 
Bank  reported  that  the  population  of  the  Middle  East  was 
expected  to  grow  from  217.4  million  people  to  337  million  by 
the  year  2000.25  These  numbers  prompted  Israeli  prime  minis¬ 
ter  Shimon  Peres  to  write: 

Rapid  growth  in  population  within  the  Region  is  not  matched  with  a 
concomitant  growi:h  in  food  production,  so  poverty  is  worsening. 
Available  water  shrinks  each  year,  and  the  quality  of  that  water  is 
compromised  from  overuse  that  results  in  salinization  and  deserti¬ 
fication.  All  these  factors  have  an  adverse  affect  on  public  health  and 
lower  the  standard  of  living.  Thus,  we  get  sucked  into  a  vicious  cycle; 
the  worse  the  poverty,  the  more  the  population  grows,  the  worse  the 
water  shortage  becomes,  the  worse  the  poverty  gets,  the  more  the 
population  grows. 26 

Demographic  data  analysis  reveals  that  the  populations  of 
water-hungiy  Iraq,  Syria,  Jordan,  and  Saudi  Arabia  are  grow¬ 
ing  between  3  and  4  percent  per  year.  This  growth  rate  will 
result  in  a  doubling  of  their  populations  in  less  than  20  years. 
Turkey’s,  Lebanon’s,  and  Kuwait’s  population  growth  rates  are 
around  2  percent  per  year  while  Israel’s  rate  is  approximately 
1.5  percent.  (Israel’s  growth  rate  does  not  include  an  expected 
1  to  2  million  immigrants  from  the  former  Soviet  Union.)27 
Using  the  lowest  available  estimates,  per  capita  consumption 
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rates  could  increase  by  20  percent,  putting  almost  all  Middle 
East  countries  beyond  Falkenmark’s  “water  barrier.”  Detailed 
demographic  data  also  shows  that  67  percent  of  all  Arabic¬ 
speaking  people  rely  upon  transboundary  water  from  non- 
Arabic-speaking  areas,  and  that  approximately  24  percent  of 
all  Arab  people  live  in  areas  with  no  year-round  surface 
streams. 28  Thus,  the  problem  of  scarcity  versus  increasing 
need  is  compounded  by  the  international  nature  of  existing 
supplies  within  the  Middle  East.  The  major  river  basins — Tigris, 
Euphrates,  Jordan,  Orontes,  and  Nile — do  not  respect  national 
boundaries.  And  a  sixth  basin,  the  Litani,  though  entirely 
within  Lebanon,  is  a  focus  of  interest  in  other  nations.  Over  50 
percent  of  the  Middle  East’s  population  is  dependent  upon 
waters  originating  from  these  six  river  basins. 29 

In  addition  to  being  in  short  supply,  much  of  the  Middle 
East’s  fresh  water  is  now  polluted.  This  pollution  is  a  result  of 
the  “increasing  discharge  of  untreated  or  inadequately  treated 
domestic  wastes,  emissions  from  agroprocessing  plants  and 
unregulated  or  misinformed  agrochemical  use,  and  hazardous 
and  toxic  industrial  wastes  into  water  bodies  serving  as  a 
source  of  supply  for  other  users,”  says  a  representative  from 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.39  Also,  overdrafting  in  many  of  the  aquifers  (in  support 
of  agriculture)  has  resulted  in  saline  intrusions  from  the  seas, 
which  renders  the  water  nonpotable.  These  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  in  water  quality  have  increased,  thus  magnifying  the 
water  crisis  which,  in  the  past,  has  been  punctuated  by  armed 
conflict  between  Middle  East  nations — and  water  supply  re¬ 
mains  a  source  of  increasing  tension  today. 


Potential  Conflicts 

Today,  the  Jordan  River  basin  presents  the  Middle  East’s 
most  intractable  water  management  problem.  From  its  head¬ 
waters  in  S3nria  and  Lebanon,  the  Jordan  River  flows  south 
into  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  then  to  the  Dead  Sea  between  the 
West  Bank  and  Jordan.  Users  of  this  360-kilometer  basin  in¬ 
clude  Israel  (including  the  occupied  West  Bank),  Jordan, 
Syria,  and  Lebanon.  Its  principal  tributary,  the  Yarmuk  River, 
forms  the  border  between  Syria  and  Jordan  and,  further 
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downstream,  between  Israel  and  Jordan.  While  the  Jordan 
River  basin  is  shared  by  four  riparian  nations  that  have  a  deep 
and  long-standing  enmity  towards  one  another,  most  of  the 
problems  have  emerged  between  Israel  and  Jordan.  Both  na¬ 
tions  depend  upon  the  Jordan  River  for  fresh  water  and  for 
replenishment  of  their  aquifers.  Thomas  Naff  and  Ruth  Matson, 
noted  Middle  East  correspondents,  contend  that  an  increase  in 
water-related  Arab-Israeli  hostility  was  one  of  the  major  fac¬ 
tors  that  led  to  the  1967  war.^i  John  K.  Cooley,  also  a  noted 
Middle  East  correspondent,  asserts  that  Israel  went  to  war 
“partly  because  the  Arabs  had  unsuccessfully  tried  to  divert 
into  Arab  rivers  Jordan  River  headwaters  that  fed  Israel. 

The  aftermath  of  the  1967  war  had  a  direct  impact  on  the 
management  of  the  Jordan  River  basin.  Israel’s  occupation  of 
the  Golan  Heights  prevented  the  Arab  nations  from  diverting 
the  headwaters  of  the  Jordan,  and  Israeli  occupation  of  the 
West  Bank  secured  the  Yarqon-Taninim  aquifer,  the  source  of 
between  20  and  40  percent  of  Israel’s  sustainable  water  sup¬ 
ply.  Israel  has  severely  restricted  the  amount  of  water  West 
Bank  Arabs  can  pump  from  this  aquifer,  even  as  it  continues 
to  overdraft  the  aquifer  for  its  own  use.  The  measures  taken  to 
restrict  pumping  on  the  West  Bank  have  been  described  by 
Israel  as  defensive  in  nature  to  protect  its  coastal  wells  and  the 
integrity  of  the  water  system  as  a  whole. 

The  Israelis  argue  that  unchecked  Palestinian  water  devel¬ 
opment  and  pollution  in  the  hills  west  of  the  watershed  line 
will  endanger  both  the  quality  of  the  water  and  the  quantity  of 
the  water  sources  on  which  the  heavily  populated  coastal  plain 
of  Israel  relies.  But  these  restrictions  on  water  access  have 
angered  the  West  Bank  Palestinian  population.  The  agreement 
between  Israel  and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO) 
may  require  that  Israel  return  some  of  the  territory  it  has 
occupied  since  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war.  Since  many  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  prime  water  sources  are  located  in  the  disputed  areas, 
this  would  mean  relinquishing  control  over  much  of  its  fresh 
water  supply.  A  study  by  the  Jaffee  Center  for  Strategic  Stud¬ 
ies  at  Tel  Aviv  University  concluded  that  Israel  cannot  afford  to 
give  up  captured  water  sources  unless  its  future  supplies  are 
guaranteed.  Joseph  Alpher,  director  of  the  center,  wrote: 
“Water  is  essential.  It  doesn’t  mean  you  can’t  withdraw,  but 
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you  can’t  withdraw  without  making  certain  that  Israel’s  supply 
is  secure  and  that  there  is  guaranteed  access  to  the  water 
resources.”33  With  no  water  guarantees  currently  forthcoming, 
water  rights  in  this  area  will  remain  a  source  of  tension  be¬ 
tween  the  PLO  and  Israel. 

Another  portion  of  Israel’s  water  supply  comes  from  the 
water  catchment  area  for  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Located  in  the 
Golan  Heights,  this  formerly  Syrian  area  was  captured  by  the 
Israelis  in  the  1967  war  and  annexed  in  1981.  The  Sea  of 
Galilee,  fed  by  the  Jordan  River,  is  Israel’s  largest  surface 
water  reservoir.  It  provides  water  for  a  pipeline  and  a  canal, 
which  transport  it  from  the  north  towards  the  Gaza  Strip. 
However,  overpumping  the  Sea  of  Galilee  has  created  sadinity 
problems  in  the  reservoir.  To  counter  a  potential  water  crisis, 
Israel  has  developed  plans  to  build  a  canal  that  would  pump 
water  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  to  con¬ 
struct  reservoirs  above  the  Jordan  Valley.  These  plans  have 
led  to  a  conflict  with  Jordan,  which  fears  that  pumping  water 
into  the  Dead  Sea  will  waterlog  areas  of  irrigated  agriculture  in 
the  East  Ghor  Canal  region. 

Control  of  the  Golan  Heights  has  given  Israel  access  to  the 
Yarmuk  River,  one  of  the  last  major  undeveloped  tributaries  in 
the  basin.  Entering  the  Jordan  River  from  the  east,  the  Yar¬ 
muk  is  of  great  importance  not  only  to  Syria,  its  source,  but 
also  to  Israel  and  Jordan.  Jordan  has  already  overreached  its 
renewable  supply,  and  water  rationing  is  in  effect  there.  This 
situation  is  expected  to  worsen  as  Jordan’s  population  doubles 
in  size  over  the  next  20  years.  And  Jordan  depends  on  irri¬ 
gated  agriculture  for  much  of  its  income  as  its  underground 
aquifers,  which  have  been  substantial  sources  of  water,  are 
depleting  rapidly.  Jordan  views  increased  use  of  the  Yarmuk 
as  vital  to  its  interests,  and  wants  to  build,  with  Syria,  a  dam 
on  the  Yarmuk.  But  Israel  has  managed  to  block  actual  con¬ 
struction,  at  least  temporarily,  claiming  that  the  dam  would 
reduce  flows  into  the  Jordan  River. 

Israel’s  third  souree  of  water  is  the  coastal  aquifer,  which 
borders  the  Mediterranean.  Years  of  overdrafting  have  caused 
extensive  saline  intrusion  in  parts  of  this  aquifer.  Additionally, 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  aquifer  is  polluted.  In  fact, 
water  officials  in  Israel  predict  that  a  fifth  of  all  wells  may  need 
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to  be  closed  over  the  next  few  years — an  action  which  will  in¬ 
crease  Israel’s  dependence  on  the  West  Bank’s  Yarqon-Taninim 
aquifer.34  And  Cooley  wrote — ^in  1984 — that  “present  aquifers 
can  scarcely  meet  the  country’s  current  needs  or  greater  levels 
of  consumption  much  beyond  1990.  Another  major  water 
source  will  be  needed. Israel’s  need  for  water  has  become 
known  as  the  “hydraulic  imperative,”  which  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  the  need  for  Israel  to  acquire — ^by  military  means  if 
necessary — a  larger  water  supply  to  ensure  the  continued 
growth  of  Israel’s  economy  and  population.^®  Likely  losers  in 
such  a  gambit  include  Syria,  Jordan,  and  Lebanon. 

Another  river  basin  which  has  been  a  source  of  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East  is  the  Tigris-Euphrates.  From  headwaters  lo¬ 
cated  in  Turkey,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers  flow  through 
Syria  into  Iraq,  where  they  join  to  form  the  Shatt  al  Arab. 
Although  Turkey,  Syria.,  and  Iraq  have  engaged  in  intermittent 
discussions  over  the  waters  of  these  rivers  for  decades,  they 
have  been  unable  to  agree  on  a  permanent  tripartite  treaty.  In 
fact,  the  construction  of  dams  in  the  early  1970s  by  Turkey 
and  Syria  precipitated  a  major  Syria-Iraq  crisis  that  brought 
the  two  nations  to  the  brink  of  war.  Iraq,  downstream  to  both 
Turkey  and  Syria,  claimed  that  Syria  had  reduced  the 
Euphrates  flow  by  75  percent,  endangering  the  livelihood  of 
Iraqi  farmers  who  use  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  to  irrigate 
their  farmland.37  Syria  and  Iraq  exchanged  threats,  Turkey 
indicated  a  readiness  to  take  any  action  necessary  to  restore 
the  flow  of  the  Euphrates,  and  Syria  claimed  it  was  passing  on 
to  Iraq  most  of  the  water  received  from  Turkey.  The  situation 
was  resolved  only  when  Syria  released  substantially  larger 
amounts  of  water  to  Iraq — a  result  of  mediation  efforts  by  the 
Saudis. 

This  situation  almost  repeated  itself  when  Turkey’s  massive 
Ataturk  Dam  started  operating  in  1990,  depriving  Syria  of 
badly  needed  water.  Instead  of  attacking  Turkey  directly,  how¬ 
ever,  Syria  and  Iraq  have  supported  Kurdish  guerrilla  activities 
in  eastern  Turkey  as  a  means  of  pressuring  the  Turkish  gov¬ 
ernment  into  releasing  more  water.^^  Turkey,  in  response,  has 
continually  threatened  to  cut  the  flow  of  the  Euphrates  in  an 
attempt  to  force  Syria  to  curtail  its  support  for  Kurdish  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  southeast  Anatolia  region.^® 
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The  Ataturk  Dam  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  22  dams,  25 
irrigation  systems,  and  19  hydropower  stations  that  Turkey  is 
constructing  as  part  of  a  massive  economic  development  pro¬ 
ject  called  the  Grand  Anatolia  Project  (GAP).  When  completed, 
the  GAP  will  boost  Turkey’s  hydropower  capacity  to  7,500 
megawatts  and  double  its  irrigated  area.  Syria  and  Iraq  fear 
the  GAP  will  reduce  the  Euphrates  flow  into  Syria  by  35  per¬ 
cent  in  normal  years — substantially  more  in  dry  ones — ^while 
polluting  the  river  with  irrigation  drainage. Iraq,  the  last 
downstream  country,  would  also  see  a  reduction,  and  the  Iraqi 
government  has  continually  expressed  concerns  about  Syria’s 
plans  to  tap  more  and  more  of  tiie  Euphrates. 

Syria’s  population,  which  will  double  in  the  next  18  years, 
will  dramatically  impact  the  cities  of  Damascus,  Homs,  and 
Aleppo,  each  of  which  is  already  suffering  severe  water  short¬ 
ages.  Syria  depends  upon  the  Euphrates  for  a  large  part  of  its 
energy,  and  the  city  of  Aleppo  depends  upon  Euphrates  water 
for  both  domestic  and  agricultural  uses.  As  the  Ataturk  Dam 
starts  to  fill,  water  levels  below  the  dam  are  expected  to  remain 
low  for  five  to  eight  years  while  existing  tensions  between  Tur¬ 
key,  Syria,  and  Iraq  are  expected  to  increase. 

Tensions  are  also  running  high  in  the  Nile  River  basin.  The 
Nile,  the  world’s  longest  river,  provides  water  for  nine  coun¬ 
tries.  About  85  percent  of  the  Nile’s  flow  is  generated  by  pre¬ 
cipitation  in  Ethiopia.  It  flows  as  the  Blue  Nile  into  Sudan 
before  it  enters  Egypt.  The  remaining  15  percent  comes  from 
the  White  Nile  system,  which  has  headwaters  in  Tanzania  and 
which  joins  the  Blue  Nile  near  Khartoum.  The  last  country  in 
line  and  the  one  most  dependent  upon  the  waters  of  the  Nile  is 
Egypt,  which  is  already  beyond  the  “water  barrier.’’ 

Egypt’s  water  problem  is  especially  serious.  The  Aswan  High 
Dam,  built  in  the  1950s,  was  intended  to  guarantee  a  constant 
source  of  water  even  in  times  of  drought.  However,  the  water 
levels  behind  the  Aswan  Dam  are  rapidly  declining  due  in  part 
to  evaporation  and  seepage  caused  primarily  by  the  extended 
drought  that  affected  the  entire  northeastern  region  of  Africa. 
Thus,  the  amount  of  water  available  to  irrigate  cropland  is 
diminishing  as  Egypt’s  population  is  rapidly  increasing.  By  the 
end  of  the  current  decade,  estimates  indicate  that  Egypt’s 
population  will  increase  from  52  million  to  70  million.  To  get 
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more  water,  the  Egyptian  government  is  focusing  more  of  its 
attention  on  its  southern  upstream  neighbors — Sudan  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

If  additional  water  allocations  cannot  be  gained  through  diplo¬ 
matic  means,  a  war  could  erupt  between  Egypt  and  Sudan.  In 
1958,  there  was  a  military  confrontation  when  Egypt  unsuccess¬ 
fully  attempted  to  reclaim  disputed  border  territory  from  Sudan. 
The  confrontation  occurred  because  of  differences  over  water 
allocations.  An  agreement  was  eventually  reached  in  which 
Egypt  was  entitled  to  55.5  billion  cubic  meters  tbcm)  of  water 
from  the  Nile  each  year  while  Sudan  was  allocated  18.5  bcm. 
Ten  years  later,  and  after  completion  of  the  Aswan  High  Dam  in 
Egypt,  the  situation  almost  repeated  itself  when  the  Egyptians 
claimed  that  their  larger  population  entitled  them  to  a  larger 
allocation  of  water  than  Sudan.  The  Sudanese  rejected  this, 
claiming  they  had  first  rights  to  the  river’s  water  because  of  their 
upper  riparian  status.  Negotiations  followed  because  “the  posi¬ 
tions  of  both  parties  were  hardened  by  domestic  nationalist 
politics.’’42  jsjo  agreement  has  been  reached,  and  tensions  remain 
high  between  the  two  countries. 

In  1990,  Egypt’s  total  water  supply  from  all  sources  was 
63.5  bcm.  Unfortunately,  even  “best  case’’  trends  show  Egypt’s 
demand  rising  to  69.4  bcm  by  the  year  2000 — about  9  percent 
more  water  than  is  available  now.^^  The  situation  could  worsen 
substantially  if  Ethiopia  begins  to  dam  the  Nile’s  headwaters — 
a  move  that  is  under  consideration.  In  1990,  Egypt  was 
reported  to  have  temporarily  blocked  an  African  Development 
Bank  loan  to  Ethiopia  in  response.  Egypt  feared  that  the  proj¬ 
ect  would  reduce  downstream  supplies.  As  Egypt’s  water 
security  becomes  increasingly  jeopardized  by  new  projects 
along  the  Nile,  tensions  will  continue  to  build.  The  current 
secretary  general  of  the  United  Nations,  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali, 
while  serving  as  Egypt’s  foreign  minister,  made  the  realities  of 
the  water  situation  in  this  region  crystal  clear:  “The  only  thing 
which  could  make  Egypt  ever  go  to  war  again  would  be  an  at¬ 
tempt  by  Ethiopia  or  another  power  to  divert  the  Nile.’’^"^ 

While  the  Middle  East  is  an  obvious  hotspot,  there  are  other 
places  in  the  world  where  water  has  been  a  source  of  conflict 
in  the  past  or  will  be  a  source  of  conflict  in  the  future.  In  1947, 
the  Indus  River  was  used  as  a  line  of  demaircation  between 
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India  and  Pakistan.  A  year  later,  the  Indian  province  of  East 
Punjab  attempted  to  claim  sovereign  rights  over  the  water 
within  its  territoiy  by  stopping  the  flow  into  two  large  canals 
that  were  the  source  of  irrigation  for  some  Pakistani  land.  East 
Punjab’s  decision  was  the  catalyst  that  provoked  a  water  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  two  countries  that  almost  resulted  in  war. 
The  crisis  was  resolved  13  years  later  through  ongoing  diplo¬ 
matic  efforts  when  the  two  parties  signed  the  Indus  Waters 
Treaty,  which  established  a  joint  commission  and  provided 
equitable  water  allocations  to  both  countries. 

Other  conflicts  have  arisen  in  the  Mekong  River  basin  and  in 
the  Ganges  River  basin.  In  1992,  Thailand  angered  the  down¬ 
stream  countries  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  when  it 
announced  plans  to  divert  water  from  the  Mekong  River  near 
Nong  Khai/Vientiane  to  irrigate  Thailand’s  arid  northeast  re¬ 
gion.  The  Vietnamese  government  fears  that  this  project  will 
divert  enough  water  from  the  river  to  disrupt  its  flow  into  the 
Mekong  Delta  in  southern  Vietnam.  A  reduction  in  flow  would 
likely  result  in  increased  saltwater  intrusion — a  situation  that 
already  threatens  the  delta’s  fertile  rice  fields.  Diplomatic  ef¬ 
forts  to  date  have  failed  to  provide  a  solution  that  is  acceptable 
to  all  parties  involved. 

The  Ganges  River  basin  conflict  is  between  India  and  Bang¬ 
ladesh.  Bangladesh  officials  contend  that  some  of  India’s 
upstream  activities  (e.g.,  deforestation  and  the  dumping  of  raw 
sewage  into  the  Ganges  River)  threaten  the  fertile  delta  region 
where  a  preponderance  of  Bangladesh’s  rice  crop  is  grown. 

As  populations  in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere  continue  to 
grow,  water  resources  will  be  stretched  to  their  limits.  The  result 
can  only  be  increased  conflict  over  this  scarce  resource.  It  is  clear 
that  riparians  are  willing  to  sound  the  call  to  arms  when  their 
i^ource  of  water  is  threatened.  Any  resulting  conflict  will  revolve 
around  efforts  to  gain  control  of  viM  water-related  assets. 


United  States  Interests 

Rising  populations  and  increased  levels  of  industrialization 
in  the  Middle  East  are  placing  enormous  burdens  on  the  lim¬ 
ited  water  supplies  there.  As  regional  tensions  increase,  so  will 
conflicts.  Whether  such  conflicts  can  be  resolved  through  dip- 
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lomatic  means  remains  to  be  seen.  The  closest  thing  to  a  nego¬ 
tiated  settlement  on  water  rights  was  the  Johnston  Plan  for 
the  Jordan  River  in  the  1950s.  Working  with  functional  ex¬ 
perts,  Eric  Johnston,  chairman  of  the  US  International 
Advisory  Board  of  Technical  Cooperation,  was  able  to  get  the 
riparians  (Jordan,  Israel,  Syria,  and  Lebanon),  traditional  po¬ 
litical  adversaries,  to  agree  on  water  allocations  for  their 
countries.  Unfortunately,  the  plan  was  never  ratified  due  to 
the  parties’  inability  to  overcome  the  political  and  ethnic  barri¬ 
ers  that  divided  the  region.  Despite  this,  reports  indicate  that 
Jordan  and  Israel  are  today  still  voluntarily  abiding  by  the 
quotas  set  by  the  Johnston  Plan.  It  is  this  type  of  “functional 
diplomacy”  which  the  United  States  should  adopt,  especially 
as  national  military  security  concerns  diminish  and  environ¬ 
mental  and  resource  security  issues  move  to  higher  impor¬ 
tance  on  our  foreign  policy  agenda.  Such  functional  diplomacy 
appears  to  be  our  best  bet  to  quell  the  brewing  conflicts  in  the 
region. 

Applied  properly,  functional  diplomacy  can  lead  to  mutually 
beneficial  functional  projects,  which  help  in  circumventing 
conflicts.  Projects  of  this  nature  create  a  social  aind  economic 
interdependence  between  the  rivals,  making  armed  conflict 
contrary  to  their  own  interests.  In  practice,  functional  diplo¬ 
macy  creates  teams  of  functional  experts  from  specific  problem 
areas  and  supplements  them  with  specialists  from  ancillary 
areas.  The  methodology  involves  bringing  together  teams  from 
each  of  the  rival  sides.  Multilateral  negotiations  led  by  techni¬ 
cal  experts  produce  workable  concepts  for  resolving  regional 
problems.  The  final  products  of  negotiations  are  well-defined 
projects  designed  for  political  approval.  The  US’s  role  as  a 
world  leader,  and  its  expertise  in  hydrological  engineering, 
make  it  ideally  qualified  to  serve  as  a  trusted  neutral  party  in 
the  Middle  East  or  elsewhere.  The  US  can  offer  expertise  and 
guidance  in  both  planning  solutions  and  implementing  the 
agreed-upon  solution.  This  method  weaves  an  increasing  de¬ 
gree  of  interdependency  between  traditional  rivals  that  mirrors 
the  global  characteristics  of  the  1990s  and  which  functions  as 
a  foundation  for  overcoming  traditional  political  hurdles.  In 
short,  functional  diplomacy  offers  active  engagement  targeted 
at  the  root  causes  of  conflict. 
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Summary 

The  availability  of  fresh  water  is  limited,  and  man’s  use  of  this 
vital  resource  constrains  it  further.  As  populations  continue  to 
grow,  there  will  be  increasing  competition  between  nations  for  a 
larger  share  of  the  available  water  for  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  domestic  uses.  The  demands  for  larger  shares  of  the  avail¬ 
able  water  will  inevitably  lead  to  conflicts.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
true  than  in  the  Middle  East,  which  has  one  of  the  highest 
population  growth  rates  in  the  world.  There,  the  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  sources  of  water  has  reached  crisis  proportions — and 
ethnic  and  religious  tensions  already  exist.  Whether  this  will 
explode  into  armed  conflict  depends  upon  the  willingness  of  the 
nations  to  seek  cooperative  regional  solutions.  The  United  States’ 
role  could  be  one  of  facilitator  under  the  moniker  of  “functional 
diplomacy.”  The  one  certainty  is  that  water  is  a  necessity  of  life; 
without  it,  civilizations  die. 
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Transnational  Air,  Water,  and 
Land  Degradation  Problems 

Michael  J.  Savana,  Jr. 


You  are  interested,  I  know,  in  the  prevention  of  war,  not  in 
our  theories.  .  .  .  Yet  I  would  like  to  dwell  a  little  ...  on  this 
destructive  instinct  .  .  .  We  are  led  to  conclude  that  this 
instinct  Junctions  in  every  living  being,  striving  to  work  its 
ruin  and  to  reduce  life  to  its  primal  state  of  inert  matter. 

— Sigmund  Freud 
Letter  to  Albert  Einstein 

Great  minds,  scholars,  and  lay  people  have  tried — and  they 
continue  to  try — to  understand  why  people  fight,  and  they 
have  debated  the  specific  causes  of  war.  Beyond  any  normal 
propensity  humans  might  have  for  conflict,  the  prospects  for 
war  in  some  form,  emerging  over  apparently  diminishing  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  natural  resources,  suffer  from  a  dearth  of 
popular  literature.  But  among  those  who  do  study  this  prob¬ 
lem,  a  bitter  conflict  between  optimists  and  transformationists 
has  emerged.  The  Resourceful  Earth  by  Julian  Simon  and  Her¬ 
man  Kahn  offers  an  optimistic  view. 

Global  problems  due  to  physical  conditions  .  .  .  are  always  possible, 
but  are  likely  to  be  less  pressing  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  En¬ 
vironmental,  resource,  and  population  stresses  are  diminishing,  and 
with  the  passage  of  time  will  have  less  influence  than  now  on  the 
quality  of  human  life  on  the  planet.  ,  .  .  Because  of  increases  in 
knowledge,  the  Earth’s  carrying  capacity  has  been  increasing  through 
the  decades  and  centuries  and  millennia  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
term  carrying  capacity  has  by  now  no  useful  meaning.  i 

By  contrast,  ample  evidence  suggests  that  global  patterns  of 
environmental  change  are  affecting  renewable  and  nonrenewable 
resources  so  that  conflicts  at  varying  levels  are  likely  to  arise 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  those  changes.  The  Global  2000 
Report  to  the  President  in  1980  argued,  for  example: 

Environmental,  resource,  and  population  stresses  are  intensifying  and 
will  increasingly  determine  the  quality  of  human  life  on  the  planet.  .  .  . 
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At  the  same  time,  the  Earth’s  carrying  capacity  ...  is  eroding.  The 
trends  reflected  in  the  Global  2000  suggest  strongly  a  progressive 
degradation  and  impoverishment  of  the  Earth’s  natural  resource  base.^ 

Without  question  humans  will  fight  over  diminishing  natu¬ 
ral  resources.  Substantial  precedent  already  exists  for  such 
occurrences.  The  archaeological  record  has  described  disputes 
over  water  resources  when,  5,000  years  ago,  the  Tigris  River 
and  Euphrates  River  Valley  was  used  both  as  a  reason  for  con¬ 
flict  and  as  a  weapon.  In  one  example,  the  two  city-states  of 
Umma  and  Lagash  fought  a  100-year  war  over  fertile  soils.  The 
contestants  either  destroyed  or  diverted  the  water  irrigation 
systems  to  effect  intended  results.  Current  tensions  in  the 
same  region  center  around  the  attempts  of  Turkey  to  harness 
the  Euphrates  to  produce  electric  power  and  irrigation. ^  Fur¬ 
ther  evidence  might  easily  be  gleaned  throughout  history. 

This  chapter  explores  the  prospect  for  future  conflicts  re¬ 
sulting  from  increasing  competition  for  diminishing  air,  land, 
and  water  resources.  For  the  US  military  planner,  this  ques¬ 
tion  might  become  a  critical  one.  Although  US  forces  might  not 
engage  directly  in  conflicts  over  resources,  they  will  most  likely 
contend  with  nations  who  are  so  engaged.  Viewed  previously 
by  many  as  an  ephemeral  problem,  the  United  States  has  for 
more  than  a  decade  signalled  warnings  of  the  potential  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  resource  and  environmental  issues.  In  1980 
the  Global  Report  to  the  President,  stated  that  “serious  stresses 
involving  population,  resources,  and  the  environment  are 
clearly  visible  ahead.  Despite  greater  material  output,  the 
world’s  people  will  be  poorer  in  many  ways  than  they  are  to¬ 
day.”^  Regardless  of  the  view  one  might  take,  one  must  under¬ 
stand  the  state  of  the  global  problematique,  the  interconnected 
matrix  of  resource  and  population  problems  which  might  be 
the  cause  of  conflict.^ 


Scarcity  and  the  Resource  Paradigm 

This  chapter  also  examines  the  interrelationships  and  criti¬ 
cal  issues  revolving  around  what  one  might  consider  a  trilogy 
of  cause  and  effect  comprised  of  population  pressure,  resource 
depletion  and  degradation,  and  scarcity.  Each  of  these  link¬ 
ages  are  causal  of  and  affected  by  each  other.  This  trilogy 
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represents  a  parasequential,  deadly  spiral  with  each  component 
directly  impacting  upon  the  others.®  Increasing  population  den¬ 
sities  in  a  region  can  have  a  detrimental  cascading  effect  and 
result  in  greater  resource  damage  and  depletion  that  make  these 
assets  more  quantitatively  and  qualitatively  scarce.^  The  result¬ 
ing  scarcity  can  mean  maldistribution,  increased  competition, 
social  unrest,  population  migration,  and  conflict,  with  the  cycle 
beginning  again  in  another  region.  This  observation  holds  true 
because  air,  land,  and  water  resources  and  their  social  effects  do 
not  respect  the  cartographic  boundaries  human  activity  imposed 
upon  the  landscape  and  because  each  place  where  people  live  is 
endowed  with  finite  resources.  Regardless  of  the  sequence  of  the 
interplay  between  the  three  factors,  the  result  is  always  greater 
scarcity  and  increased  competition,  a  sure  source  of  conflict.® 
Numerous  models  depict  the  interrelationships  between 
people  and  resources.  Three  such  models  can  demonstrate 
how  relative  abundance  influences  populations  so  that  adjust¬ 
ments  must  be  made  either  in  the  resources  themselves  or  in 
the  density  of  the  population  for  the  region.  In  Von  Liebig’s 
model,  for  example,  water,  food,  space,  heat,  energy,  ^d  non¬ 
renewable  resources  (coal  and  minerals)  represent  a  “resource 
space.”  The  resource  space  is  the  relative  “areal”  element  nec¬ 
essary  to  sustain  that  population  at  its  present  level.  When 
one  or  a  combination  of  the  resources  falls  below  a  minimum 
level,  someone  either  must  replenish  or  substitute  the  re¬ 
source,  or  the  population  must  change  either  its  consumption 
rate  or  size.  From  this  model  a  fundamental  “law  of  minimum” 
holds  that  the  resource  necessary  for  survival  that  is  in  short¬ 
est  supply  limits  the  size  of  a  population.^  This  law  simply 
means  that  a  population  might  have  ample  space  into  which  it 
can  expand,  but  a  lack  of  available  resources  usually  inhibits 
population  growth  and  can  even  precipitate  migration  to  other 
regions. 

William  B.  Wood’s  “Provisional  Forced  Migration  Model”  of¬ 
fers  a  broader  scope  of  the  law  of  minimum.  It  captures  ethnic/ 
religious /tribal  aspects,  political  instability,  resource  availability, 
and  other  elements.^®  This  model  portrays  the  push-and-pull 
interplay  between  elements  which  cause  groups  to  migrate 
and  illustrates  the  negative  impact  upon  the  regions  into 
which  the  migration  takes  place.  This  model  is  particularly 
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important  because  people  who  have  historically  fled  resource 
impoverished  areas  have  usually  sought  less-inhabited  regions 
in  which  to  set  up  new  communities.  Finding  such  areas  today 
presents  special  challenges  and  therefore  offers  increased 
chances  for  clashes. 

Variations  on  a  model  developed  by  Thomas  F.  Homer- 
Dixon,  Jeffrey  H.  Boutwell,  and  George  W.  Rathjens  also  de¬ 
scribe  the  cause  and  effect  of  scarcity.  In  their  model,  a 
“scarcity  of  renewable  resources”  inextricably  links  “political 
and  economic  factors”  and  “social  conflict.”  It  depicts  three 
origins  of  scarcity  that  result  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
two  major  social  elements  interact.  The  critical  aspect  of  this 
theory  describes  first  how,  in  some  cases,  population  growth 
alone  will  set  in  motion  social  stresses,  leading  to  conflict. 
Second,  it  describes  how  increasing  population  usually  results 
in  scarcity  as  in  the  division  of  a  flow  of  water.  Population 
pressures  also  can  cause  a  shift  in  the  concentration  of  re¬ 
sources  into  the  hands  of  a  privileged  few.  In  combination,  the 
depletion,  deterioration,  and  maldistribution  of  air,  land,  and 
water  resources  are  accurately  described  as  causal  processes 
leading  to  violence. 

Earlier  in  this  essay,  we  introduced  an  optimistic  view  of  the 
earth’s  ability  to  sustain  the  demands  for  resource  use.  How¬ 
ever,  more  recent  analyses  show  that  the  rate  of  deterioration 
of  air,  land,  and  water  assets  in  some  regions  is  accelerating, 
and  that  “sustainable  development” — the  ability  for  the  earth 
to  support  economic  and  social  systems’  attempts  to  increase 
the  quality  of  life — ^is  in  a  precarious  state.  ^ 2 

As  the  world  approaches  the  twenty-first  century,  war  plan¬ 
ners  often  conceal  or  dilute  their  motives  for  a  war  or  armed 
conflict  with  other  more  apparent  motives.  In  some  cases 
groups  in  contention  might  not  understand  the  role  played  by 
environmental  and  resource  issues  in  their  conflict.  The  more 
obvious  motive  might  appear  to  be  economic  and  social  dis¬ 
putes  when  in  fact  the  underlying  causes  have  a  direct  link  to 
hunger,  deprivation,  and  scarcity  caused  by  soil  depletion  or 
desertification.  A  report  analyzing  conflicts  after  World  War 
II,  which  itself  was  a  war  over  resources,  has  revealed  that 
between  1989-1992  there  occurred  82  conflicts,  of  which  35 
were  listed  as  wars  resulting  in  1,000  deaths  or  more  in  a 
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single  year.i^  Classic  interstate  conflicts  occurred  in  only  four 
cases:  Iraq-Kuwait,  India-Pakistan,  Mauritania-Senegal,  and 
USA-Panama.  When  analyzed  relative  to  their  levels  of  activity 
or  combat,  the  greatest  number  of  conflicts  occurred  in  devel¬ 
oping  nations  in  Asia  and  Africa,  with  the  Middle  East,  Central 
and  South  America,  and  Europe  following,  respectively.  This 
study  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Peace  and  Conflict  Re¬ 
search  at  Upsala  College  categorized  the  motives  of  these  con¬ 
flicts  into  only  two  broad  areas — government  and  territory.  Be¬ 
cause  this  study  failed  to  analyze  the  issue  of  territory  further, 
it  is  difficult  to  conclude  that  resources  played  a  role  in  those 
conflicts.  Nonetheless,  the  issue  of  resource  scarcity  is  real, 
pandemic,  and  frequently  one  of  several  contributing  motives 
for  conflict. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  resource  issue  focuses  on  under¬ 
standing  whether  anger  over  the  state  of  their  resource  base 
has  provoked  some  people  to  engage  in  some  form  of  hostilities. 
In  a  global  survey  conducted  in  24  nations  representing  a 
broad  range  of  geographical  regions  and  economies,  the  Health 
of  the  Planet  (HOP)  survey  represented  the  single  largest  such 
survey  ever  conducted.  Surprisingly,  observers  view  the  dete¬ 
rioration  of  resources  and  the  environment  in  general  as  seri¬ 
ous  throughout  the  full  spectrum  of  respondents  in  developing 
£Uid  in  lesser  developed  countries.  Consequently,  it  is  difficult 
to  show  a  linkage  in  all  cases,  between  wars  in  which  resources 
were  the  principle  motive  for  conflict,  and  the  level  of  concern  of 
the  combatants  over  the  state  of  their  respective  environments. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  within  such  regions  as  Asia  and  Af¬ 
rica,  where  the  preponderance  of  conflicts  persisted,  developed 
and  developing  countries  have  acknowledged  the  poor  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  environments  with  about  equal  concern. 


The  Third  World  Context 

From  a  geographical  perspective,  we  recognize  that  much  of 
the  conflict  over  air,  land,  and  water  will  take  place  in  large 
part  or  at  least  emerge  from  the  developing  or  third  world 
nations.  Three  recurring  patterns  in  these  regions  support  this 
view:  population  growth,  deteriorating  environmental  condi¬ 
tions,  and  economic  ties  to  resources. 
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Populations  and  Demands  for  Water 

The  third  world  currently  represents  the  greatest  source  of 
population  growth.  Estimators  predict  that  the  global  village 
will  contain  between  eight  and  10  billion  people  sometime  be¬ 
tween  the  years  2020  and  2050.  Despite  poor  living  con¬ 
ditions  and  high  mortality  rates,  annual  population  growth 
rates  in  the  third  world  have  more  than  doubled  from  less 
than  1  percent  at  the  first  half  of  this  century  to  over  2  percent 
since  1950.18  Currently.  80  to  90  percent  of  the  globe’s  popu¬ 
lation  growth  has  occurred  in  the  third  world,  with  the  great¬ 
est  concentration  in  their  urban  areas,  at  a  growth  rate  of  3.8 
percent  or  doubling  every  18  years,  In  the  context  of  strained 
natural  resources,  it  is  alarming  that  although  it  took  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  to  produce  the  first  billion  humans  around  the 
year  1800,  it  took  only  the  last  13  years  to  gain  the  fifth  one 
billion  inhabitants. 

Nowhere  has  population  growth  had  as  great  an  effect  on 
water  as  it  did  in  the  Middle  East.^^  In  this  region,  ideological, 
religious,  and  geographic  disputes  go  hand  in  hand  with  water- 
related  conflicts.2i  For  example,  97  percent  of  Egypt’s  water 
comes  from  the  Nile  River,  with  95  percent  of  the  Nile’s  runoff 
coming  from  outside  Egypt.  Because  of  Egypt’s  alarmingly  high 
population  growth,  that  country  struggles  to  sustain  a  popula¬ 
tion  rapidly  approaching  60  million — ^gaining  an  additional  mil¬ 
lion  every  nine  months.  So  great  has  been  the  potential  for  con¬ 
flict  over  the  Nile’s  water  that  Egypt  and  Sudan,  from  whose 
northern  border  the  Nile  enters  Egypt,  signed  a  treaty  in  1959  to 
help  reduce  the  risk  of  conflict.  Note,  however,  that  none  of  the 
other  seven  nations  of  the  Nile  basin  signed  that  treaty. 

Water  continues  to  serve  as  a  major  focus  of  peace  talks  in 
the  Middle  East.  In  1994  Jordan  won  rights  over  land  and 
water  in  a  Jordan-Israel  peace  treaty.  Second,  only  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  weapons  in  the  area,  the  successful  negotiation  of 
shared  or  leased  farmlands,  fresh  water,  and  Joint  construc¬ 
tion  of  dams  and  desalinization  facilities  was  achieved.  How¬ 
ever,  no  treaty  has  resolved  the  control  and  management  of 
groundwater  aquifers  of  the  Jordan,  Euphrates,  and  Nile  river 
basins  that  serve  vast  territories.  The  path  to  peaceful  resolu¬ 
tion  of  conflicts  concerning  water  resources  is  fraught  with 
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danger.  Turkey,  for  example,  still  declares  that  it  has  no 
greater  obligation  to  give  away  water  than  Saudi  Arabia  has  to 
give  away  its  oil.  The  future  paints  a  pallid  picture  of  water 
consumption.  Global  water  use  doubled  between  1940  and 
1980  and  could  double  again  by  2000.  Because  80  countries 
with  40  percent  of  the  world’s  population  already  suffer  seri¬ 
ous  water  shortage-related  problems,  competition  for  water  for 
industry  and  domestic  consumption  will  continue  to  grow.22 

Deteriorating  Environmental  Conditions 

The  third  world  also  represents  the  worst  state  of  resource 
consumption,  environmental  deterioration,  and  inadequate 
governmental  controls.  Even  Russia  has  been  guilty  of  com¬ 
mitting  government-sponsored  “ecocide.”  Well  after  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  communism,  veils  of  pollutants  still  obscured  vast 
areas.  Russian  fishing  boats  operating  from  the  port  of  Kuril’sk 
into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  bribed  local  governments  to  gain  ac¬ 
cess  to  illegal  waters,  thus  further  depleting  food  resources; 
and  accidental  industrial  discharges  accounted  for  2,000 
cases  of  almost  irreparable  damage  to  air,  land,  and  water 
resources.  Decades  of  negligence  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
have  resulted  in  contaminated  soil  aind  impure  drinking  water 
to  the  extent  that  75  percent  of  the  water  currently  is  unfit  for 
human  consumption.^^  The  Aral  Sea  disaster,  where  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  the  Anu  Daiya  and  Syr  Darya  rivers  reduced  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  sea  by  60  percent,  has  affected  vast  regions.  This 
reduction  has  directly  resulted  in  hotter  summers  and  colder 
winters,  with  desertification  leading  to  large-scale  migration 
and  social  unrest. 

Additionally,  the  rate  of  tropical  deforestation  which  directly 
impacts  soil  and  water  quality  has  rapidly  accelerated  in  just 
the  past  10  years  in  Central  and  South  America,  India,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  Southeast  Asia,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Despite  their  delicately 
badanced  ecosystems  and  invaluable  sources  of  revenue,  tropi¬ 
cal  forests  still  face  large-scale  destruction,  as  populations 
seek  to  gain  additional  farming  lands.  Tensions  between 
Rwandan  and  Zairian  forces,  for  example,  escalated  to  guer¬ 
rilla  war  in  January  1995  over  “anarchical  acts  of  defores¬ 
tation,  banditry,  and  pollution,”  according  to  reports  from  Kin- 
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shasa.  Similarly,  as  a  result  of  large-scale  mechanized  farm¬ 
ing,  a  new  dimension  has  been  added  to  an  old  conflict  in  the 
Sudan,  where  conflicts  have  arisen  between  various  classes  of 
farmers  who  clash  over  cultivable  or  fresh  grazing  land.  Poor 
Sudanese  governmental  controls  have  resulted  in  schemes  for 
land  distribution  or  controls  that  go  unmonitored,  resulting  in 
unequal  distribution  of  highly  valued  agricultural  assets.24 
Similarly,  in  the  Philippines,  land  distribution  problems  con¬ 
tribute  directly  to  guerrilla  warfare.  Poor  land  reforms  by  local 
and  national  governments  resulted  in  massive  devastation  of 
forests  in  a  few  decades,  thereby  producing  floods,  reduction 
of  fresh  water,  soil  erosion,  and  diminished  agricultural  pro¬ 
ductivity.  These  reforms  directly  strained  political,  economic, 
and  social  systems  and  contributed  to  social  unrest.  25 

Amidst  the  great  interest  over  the  US  and  United  Nations 
involvement  in  Somalia,  a  major  underlying  cause  of  internal 
conflict  originated  in  the  100-year-long  migration  of  Somali 
clans  from  nomadic  grazing  regions  that  had  become  over- 
populated  and  the  soils  depleted.  A  struggle  to  control  the 
nation’s  best  remaining  farmland  could  be  at  the  heart  of  con¬ 
flict  in  that  region  according  to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
One  hundred  degrees  to  the  east,  rebel  forces  operating  in  the 
highlands  of  Bougainville  in  the  Solomon  Islands  are  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Australia,  in  which  a  struggle  for  independence 
conceals  anger  over  pollution  of  rivers,  poisoning  of  fish,  acid 
rain,  and  dead  water  fowl.  Simultaneously,  conflict  festers  in 
the  region  among  four  different  groups  following  the  shutdown 
of  a  highly  profitable,  Australian-owned  copper  mine  by  the 
Bougainville  Revolutionary  Army  (BRA)  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
adverse  impact  of  years  of  Australian  mining  operations  on  the 
environment.  These  cases  represent  clear  examples  in  which 
air,  land,  and  water  assets  represent  economic  assets  domesti¬ 
cally  and  globally. 

Ek^onomic  Factors 

In  the  context  of  current  conflicts  in  the  regions  of  greatest 
diminishing  resources,  the  future  planner  should  count  on 
committing  forces  for  a  third  and  instrumental  reason.  This 
planner  views  natural  resources,  specifically  land  and  the 
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things  it  produces,  as  economic  assets  and  sources  of  power. 
Many  of  those  resources  represent  substantial  portions  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  third  world  in  the 
forms  of  ores,  minerals,  textiles,  and  agricultural  products. 
Peter  J.  Schraeder  states  cogently,  ‘The  Third  World  is  an 
increasingly  important  focal  point  for  US  trade  and  invest- 
ment.”27  He  points  out  that  the  US  Department  of  Commerce 
revealed  that  in  1988  imports  from  the  third  world  amounted 
to  $164.2  billion  (37.2  percent)  out  of  a  total  US  imports  of 
$441.3  billion.  Concurrently,  US  exports  to  the  third  world 
during  that  same  year  amounted  to  $114.5  billion  (35  percent 
of  total  US  exports  of  $320  billion).  Considering  also  that  US 
private  investment  in  the  third  world  exceeded  $78  billion 
(yielding  almost  32  percent  of  all  US  profit  from  overseas  pri¬ 
vate  investments),  observers  can  assume  that  US  interests  are 
present  at  least  in  part  in  third  world  regions,  which  present 
the  greatest  potential  for  conflict  over  natural  resources. 

Recently,  overfishing  has  been  recognized  to  pose  serious 
dangers  to  national  economies.  Although  not  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  developing  nations,  Britain  and  Argentina  have 
disputes  over  fishing  rights  in  the  South  Pacific.  Such  other 
nations  as  Japan,  South  Korea,  Canada,  Poland,  Iceland, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States  could  see  fishery-related  dis¬ 
putes  increase  as  they  harvest  fish  beyond  the  level  of  sus¬ 
tainable  5delds  of  this  resource  that  is  both  a  source  of  suste¬ 
nance  and  financial  gain.^®  Some  of  these  countries  already 
have  been  involved  in  hostilities  over  fishing  practices. 

It  might  not  be  obvious,  but  the  atmosphere  as  a  resource  is 
an  economic  entity.  Although  skeptics  might  claim  that  global 
warming  is  far  from  a  proven  fact,  substantial  economic  costs 
imposed  on  many  nations  already  impact  the  atmosphere.  The 
wealthy  nations,  with  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  world  s  popu¬ 
lation,  produce  roughly  one-half  of  such  emissions  as  carbon 
dioxide,  sulfur  dioxide,  and  chlorofluorocarbons.  Because  cli¬ 
mate  models  predict  future  deterioration  of  the  general  state  of 
the  atmosphere  amd  the  ozone  layer,  resulting  in  global  warm¬ 
ing  and  climate  change,  policymakers  must  accept  these  de¬ 
velopments  as  a  “clear  and  present  danger’’^^  and  take  drastic 
measures  to  prevent  future  damage.  The  potential  for  conflict 
lies  in  the  substantial  economic  implications  of  the  corrective 
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actions.  Pressure  has  been  applied  on  nations  to  reduce  gaso¬ 
line  and  energy  use  and  also  industrial  fossil  fuel  emissions. 
Although  most  policies  to  reduce  these  kinds  of  emissions  are 
domestic,  they  have  important  international  implications.  In¬ 
creases  in  fuel  taxes,  increased  electricity  costs,  “pollution 
taxes,”  and  research  and  development  costs  to  search  for  alter¬ 
native  energy  and  innovative  industrial  production  will  bring 
with  them  enormous  economic  strains.  Within  the  context  of 
the  third  world,  many  developing  countries  insist  that  they 
literally  cannot  afford  “green  consciousness. ”^0 

The  environment  and  its  resources  comprise  only  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  variables  from  which  political,  economic,  and  social  conflicts 
might  arise.31  A  number  of  alarming  global  military  trends  lean¬ 
ing  towards  a  “deadly  convergence”  also  exist, which,  when 
overlain  with  the  third  world,  portend  US  military  involvement  in 
areas  where  the  environment  already  is  one  aspect  of  the  con¬ 
flict.  First,  the  conventional  arms  trade  has  greatly  expanded  in 
the  third  world,  resulting  in  the  import  of  record  numbers  of 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  those  already  predisposed  to  conflict 
over  resources.  Sudan  offers  an  example.  Second,  almost  nonde- 
terrable  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  technology  in  the  third 
world  challenges  attempts  to  achieve  regional  stability.  From 
these  factors,  the  means  exist  for  countries  to  at  least  attempt  to 
achieve  resource  security  in  the  near  term  where  previously  the 
opportunity  did  not  exist.  This  security  is  important  because 
there  is  an  increased  likelihood  of  the  use  of  militaiy  force  by 
third  world  nations  to  ensure  access  to  diminishing  resources, 
especially  in  the  face  of  increasing  environmental,  population, 
and  economic  pressures.33  in  short,  an  adage  for  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  might  be  a  revelation  from  Patricia  M.  Mische:  “Ecological 
security  is  a  prerequisite  for  peace;  and  peace  is  a  prerequisite 
for  ecological  security.” 

To  summarize,  we  may  envision  the  potential  for  conflict 
over  resources  at  varying  levels.  Rapidly  escalating  population 
growth  will  make  air,  land,  and  water  resources  more  scarce 
by  either  degrading  or  depleting  them.  The  scarcity  of  life-sus¬ 
taining  resources  has  already  resulted  in  a  phenomenon  of 
large-scale  forced  migrations  or  “environmental  refugees.”34 
This  real  problem  is  represented  by  noting  that  between  1984 
and  1985,  for  example,  10  million  Africans  fled  their  homes. 
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Although  there  is  a  long  history  of  natural  nomadic  movement 
throughout  Africa,  much  of  this  modem  transmigration  ema¬ 
nates  directly  from  deteriorating  resources.  For  example,  in 
the  case  in  Somalia,  members  of  the  Gosha  clan  have  been 
literally  dispossessed  of  their  arable  land.  Although  wars  have 
always  compelled  people  to  leave  their  homes,  analysts  can 
make  the  case  that  people  compelled  to  abandon  their  homes 
to  seek  new  resources,  could,  in  turn,  cause  war  themselves. 

Humankind  has  imposed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  lines  of 
political  demarcation  that  don’t  necessarily  coincide  with  the 
needs  of  the  people  who  live  within  these  regions.  Migration 
across  recognized  borders  exert  social  pressures  that  result  in 
new  conflict  and  exacerbate  the  cycle  of  the  resource  trilogy. 


Conclusion — Patterns  for  Cooperation 

Preliminary  records  show  that  the  world  is  experiencing  the 
early  phases  of  an  epoch  fostering  negotiation  and  cooperation 
over  environmental  and  resource  issues.  It  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  predict  how  global  resource  changes  will  intensify  spe¬ 
cific  social  conflicts  or  even  spawn  new  forms  of  conflict  un¬ 
imaginable  today.^®  Unless  met  head-on,  the  problems  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  chapter  most  likely  will  instigate  significant 
changes  in  ideologies  and  national  interests,  and  increase  the 
probability  for  conflict  both  within  and  across  national  bor¬ 
ders.  For  the  near  term,  however,  if  recent  trends  continue, 
the  majority  of  conflicts  arising  over  diminishing  air,  land,  and 
water  resources  will  take  place  mostly  within  developing  na¬ 
tions  and  will  predominate  in  the  form  of  intrastate  clashes 
caused  by  people  migrating  in  great  numbers. 

Regardless  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  resources  in  certain 
regions,  an  international  dimension  to  air,  land,  and  water 
usage  demands  accountability  for  the  state  of  those  resources 
on  the  part  of  nations  who  strive  to  become  and  remain  play¬ 
ers  in  global  markets.  For  example,  the  United  Nations  Con¬ 
ference  on  Environment  and  Development  (UNCED)  and  the 
agreements  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  in  1992,  created 
at  least  one  new  international  institution.  The  result,  Earth 
Summit  92,  helped  to  clarify  critical  issues  regarding  the  dete¬ 
rioration  of  resources  globally,  helped  to  institutionalize  a 
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systematic  assessment  of  the  global  problematique,  and  built 
the  groundwork  for  resource  and  conflict  management  and 
cooperation.  Specifically,  the  agreements  addressed  atmos¬ 
pheric,  land,  and  water  resources  and  established  economic 
aid  and  assistance  mechanisms  to  supplement  developing  na¬ 
tions  to  resolve  the  myriad  of  environmental  problems  within 
and  adjacent  to  their  borders. 

The  bottom  line  describes  the  need  for  exhaustive  research 
to  assess  the  impact  of  resource  regulations  and  offers  alterna¬ 
tives  to  regulation  and  national  monitoring  to  understand 
which  strategies  work  in  which  situations. International  leg¬ 
islative  and  regulatory  coalitions  will  be  critical  to  and  essen¬ 
tial  for  national  actors  to  manage  resource  damage  that  tran¬ 
scend  national  borders  and  reduce  conflicts  over  future  re¬ 
sources.  Finally,  in  most  cases,  no  single  legislative  approach 
will  be  effective  unless  governments  and  politicians  grasp  the 
critical  linkages  between  air,  land,  and  water  resources  and 
social,  economic,  and  political  concerns.  Resource  damage  oc¬ 
curs  regionally;  however,  coalitions  must  develop  diplomatic 
means  that  reflect  the  reality  of  the  economic,  political,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  societal  costs  of  the  impact  of  growing  populations 
on  the  earth’s  finite  resources.  They  must  enforce  these  means 
transnationally. 
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Nuclear  Conflict  and  Nonproliferation 
Issues  in  the  Twenty-First  Century 


Robert  H.  Hendricks 

Current  United  States  national  security  strategy  states  that 
“a  critical  priority  for  the  United  States  is  to  stem  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion.”  ^  Nonproliferation  and  the  prevention  of  nuclear  conflict 
will  continue  as  a  major  security  issue  into  the  next  decade. 
This  essay  examines  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  non¬ 
proliferation  effort,  the  current  and  projected  world  nuclear 
environment,  possible  conflict  scenarios  and  their  impact  on 
regional  and  global  security,  United  States  interests  and  ef¬ 
forts  for  conflict  prevention,  and  finally,  the  US  military  and 
nonproliferation  in  the  twenty-first  century. 


Background 

Since  the  invention  and  subsequent  employment  of  atomic 
weapons  in  1945,  United  States  national  security  strategy  de¬ 
veloped  a  strong  focus  on  preventing  further  use  of  atomic/ 
nuclear  weapons.  This  strategy  involved  two  primary  compo¬ 
nents:  deterrence  and  nonproliferation.  Deterrence  sought  to 
prevent  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  through  the  maintenance 
of  a  nuclear  strike  force  capable  of  surviving  an  attack  and 
carrying  out  an  unacceptable  nuclear  reprisal  upon  the  en¬ 
emy.  The  most  likely  “enemy”  was  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  (USSR).  Nonproliferation,  on  the  other  hand,  at¬ 
tempted  to  deny  nuclear  weapons  and  technology  to  non¬ 
nuclear  states,  thereby  excluding  other  nations  from  becoming 
potential  nuclear- armed  enemies. 

The  Soviet  response  to  US  nuclear  strategy  was  remarkably 
similar.  Perceiving  US  nuclear  forces  as  a  threat,  the  Soviet 
Union  developed  its  own  deterrent  nuclear  force  while  also  ac¬ 
tively  enforcing  nonproliferation.  Paradoxically,  the  two  nations 
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competed  in  a  nuclear  arms  race  while  attempting  to  stem  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  While 
the  success  of  deterrence  as  the  sole  factor  in  preventing  nu¬ 
clear  war  is  arguable,  the  fact  remains  that  nuclear  weapons 
have  not  been  used  in  battle  since  World  War  II.  Nonprolifera¬ 
tion  efforts  cannot  claim  an  equal  degree  of  success. 


The  Nonproliferation  Treaty 

Experts  describe  attempts  to  stop  the  proliferation  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  simultaneously  in  terms  of  both  success  and 
failure.  The  hallmark  of  the  nonproliferation  effort  is  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT),  concluded  in  1968.  It  remains  in 
force  today  with  over  160  countries  agreeing  to  its  objectives 
and  obligations.  According  to  the  US  Arms  Control  and  Disar¬ 
mament  Agency  (ACDA),  the  NPT  is  “one  of  the  great  success 
stories  of  arms  control  ...  it  has  prevented  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  promoted  technical  cooperation  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  aind  served  as  an  essenticd 
basis  for  the  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons. ”2  The  treaty  recog¬ 
nizes  five  nations  as  nuclear  weapons  states  (NWS):  the  US, 
USSR,  People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC),  Great  Britain,  and 
France. 3  Since  that  time,  despite  dire  predictions  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  only  one  additional  nation,  India,  has  overtly  joined  the 
nuclear  powers  with  the  testing  of  a  nuclear  device  in  May 
1974."^  In  “promoting  technical  cooperation  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy,”  the  NPT  has  been  extremely  success¬ 
ful.  Today,  nearly  500  civil  nuclear  power  plants  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  or  are  near  completion  in  32  countries. ^  Finally,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  nuclear  warheads  worldwide  has  declined  since  1986.® 
These  facts  provide  the  basis  for  arguing  the  success  of  the 
NPT  and  the  overall  nonproliferation  effort.^  Unfortunately, 
they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

While  India  is  the  only  former  nonnuclear  weapons  state 
(NNWS)  to  explode  a  nuclear  device,  experts  believe  numerous 
nations  throughout  the  world  possess  nuclear  arsenals  or  can 
produce  weapons  within  short  time  periods.  Pakistan  and  Is¬ 
rael  may  actually  have  nuclear  weapons.®  With  the  dissolution 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  three  nations — Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and 
Ukraine-Joined  Russia  as  de  facto  nuclear  weapons  states.® 
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On  24  March  1993  South  African  president  F.  W.  de  Klerk 
announced  that  his  country  had  secretly  developed  a  small 
nuclear  arsenal  (seven  weapons)  between  1974  and  1989  and 
subsequently  had  destroyed  it  by  late  1991.io  Experts  also 
believe  that  Brazil,  Argentina,  Iran,  and— despite  concerted 
world  efforts — Iraq  and  North  Korea  have  almost  achieved  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  production  capability.  Additionally,  they  view 
Syria,  Algeria,  and  Libya  as  “aspiring  members”  of  the  nuclear 
“club.”ii  Currently,  the  technology  exists  for  highly  developed 
industrial  states  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  within  a  very 
short  time,  creating  a  new  category  of  “virtual”  nuclear  pow¬ 
ers.  xhis  category  includes  Japan,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Canada,  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan — all  of  which  observers 
suspect  of  conducting  nuclear  weapons  research  during  the 
cold  war;  even  Sweden  has  kept  “the  nuclear  option  open.”^^ 
Despite  the  considerable  effort  expended  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons,  proliferation  is  rapidly  becoming  a  reality. 

The  history  of  the  nonproliferation  effort  demonstrates  that 
nations  (or  elements  within  nations)  with  nuclear  weapons 
technology  will  share  their  secrets  and  equipment  under  the 
right  circumstances  or  for  the  right  price.  They  lack  the  will 
and/ or  capability  to  restrict  access  to  nuclear  weapons  tech¬ 
nologies  and  expertise.  Additionally,  because  nations  no  longer 
require  nuclear  tests  to  ensure  the  reliability  of  a  nuclear 
weapon,  countries  can  now  develop  these  weapons  while  deny¬ 
ing  their  existence,  copying  the  so-called  Israeli  model.  Finally, 
the  nonproliferation  regime’s  inspection  agency,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  does  not  have  appropriate 
funding  or  personnel  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  effective¬ 
ness.  The  favorable  report  following  inspection  of  Iraqi  nuclear 
facilities  prior  to  the  Gulf  War  illustrates  this  point.  Once  re¬ 
vealed,  the  total  extent  of  Iraq’s  nuclear  weapons  development 
program  shocked  the  world.  ^4 

As  noted  already,  the  NPT  regime  has  not  achieved  the  ideal  of 
restricting  nuclear  weapons  to  the  original  five  NWS.  However, 
failure  to  attain  that  goal  should  not  detract  from  what  the  re¬ 
gime  has  accomplished.  The  NPT  and  the  nonproliferation  re¬ 
gime,  which  it  generated,  restricted  proliferation  well  below  ex¬ 
pected  levels,  thus  reducing  the  likelihood  of  nuclear  conflict  or 
accidental  nuclear  detonation.  Additionally,  it  established  and 
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Spread  a  global  majority  opinion  against  the  development  and 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  negative  attitude  to¬ 
wards  nuclear  weapons  acquisition,  some  feel,  encouraged 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  others  to  aban¬ 
don  their  weapons  programs.^®  However,  the  fact  of  nuclear 
proliferation  remains.  Nuclear  proliferation,  combined  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  sudden  shift  to  a  mul¬ 
tipolar  world,  necessitated  a  US  nuclear  proliferation  policy 
revision.  To  see  where  adjustments  should  be  made,  we  must 
first  look  at  the  world  nuclear  situation  and  the  results  of 
proliferation. 


A  Case  for  Stability 


In  addition  to  the  original  five  NWS,  observers  believe  that 
six  states — Belarus,  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  Israel,  India,  and 
Pakistan— either  possess  nuclear  arsenals  or  possess  them 
beyond  the  developmental  stages  and  thus  represent  “unoffi- 
cial”  NWS.  A  strong  case  can  be  made  that  in  each  instance 
the  likelihood  of  actual  use  of  these  weapons  is  extremely 
low,  and  that,  indeed,  each  nation’s  arsenal  represents  a 
“stabilizing”  case  for  proliferation,  In  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan, 
and  Belarus,  retaining  their  nuclear  arsenals  eases  fears  of 
Russian  imperial  aspirations.  In  a  similar  manner,  Israel’s 
nuclear  arsenal  (possibly  acquired  after  the  June  1967  war) 
has  deterred  Arab  aggression  for  more  than  20  years,  was  a 
factor  in  ending  the  1973  Yom  Kippur  War,  and  set  the  stage 
for  the  Camp  David  and  follow-on  Middle  East  Peace  ac¬ 
cords.  Even  in  India  and  Pakistan,  where  long-standing 
disputes  constantly  threaten  to  explode,  the  existence,  or 
implied  existence,  of  nuclear  weapons  provides  a  brake  to 
the  escalation  of  regional  disputes  toward  major  war.^®  In 
these  cases,  recognition  of  the  catastrophic  results  of  nu¬ 
clear  conflict,  both  to  the  attacked  and  the  attacker,  pro¬ 
vides  a  stabilizing  influence  in  a  region  of  potential  war. 
Therefore,  when  determining  US  proliferation  policy  revi¬ 
sions,  policymakers  should  recognize  instances  in  which 
nuclear  proliferation  proves  to  be  a  stabilizing  factor. 
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The  “Rogues" 

This  section  discusses  the  latest  group  of  aspiring  nuclear 
weapons  states.  These  nations— North  Korea,  Iran,  Iraq,  and 
Libya — are  either  developing  nuclear  weapons  or  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  acquire  them.  Two  of  them— North  Korea  and  Iran— if  not 
currently  in  possession  of  weapons,  are  certainly  close.  Much 
of  the  Western  world  perceives  these  nations  as  “rogue  states”  or 
irrational  actors,”  who  plan  to  use  nuclear  weapons  for  retribu¬ 
tion  or  terror.  A  brief  look  from  their  perspective  proves  en¬ 
lightening.  North  Korea,  for  example,  has  been  on  the  edge  of 
war  with  South  Korea  and  its  powerful  ally,  the  United  States, 
for  40  years.  North  Korea  maintains  a  huge  army  at  the  expense 
of  its  economic  development  in  response  to  the  perceived  threat 
from  the  south.  Threatened  by  US  nuclear  weapons,  it  relied  on 
its  Chinese  and  Soviet  allies  for  nuclear  support.  Now  the  Soviet 
Union  no  longer  exists,  and  the  Chinese  are  trading  with  the 
South  Koreans.  North  Korean  leadership — confronted  with  an 
external  threat  from  its  southern  enemy,  an  internal  threat  due 
to  increasing  economic  hardship,  and  the  knowledge  of  what 
relaxing  communist  standards  meant  for  Soviet  and  Warsaw 
Pact  leadership— may  be  addressing  the  problem  in  the  only 
manner  it  sees  as  “rational.”20 

Similarly,  nuclear  desires  by  Iran  and  Iraq  can  be  seen  in 
light  of  their  regional  aspirations  for  power,  the  security  issues 
posed  by  their  eight-year  war  with  each  other,  and  the  more 
recent  disaster  Iraq  experienced  with  US  conventional  war¬ 
fighting  capability.  We  can  even  rationalize  Muammar 
Qaddafi’s  desires  for  nuclear  weapons  in  terms  of  his  aspira¬ 
tions  for  regional  leadership  and  as  a  deterrent  to  US  or  Israeli 
attacks.  Such  countries  as  Libya  and  Iran,  as  the  next  nuclear 
weapons  states,  are  moving  toward  nuclear  armament  for  the 
same  primary  reasons  their  predecessors  developed  the  bomb: 
security  and  power  in  a  nuclear-armed  world. 

These  states  are  making  the  nuclear  decision  fully  aware  of 
the  political  and  economic  costs  involved.  To  classify  such  a 
decision  as  irrational,  or  a  particular  state  as  a  rogue,  is  non¬ 
productive  and  a  demonstration  of  ethnocentrism.  The  United 
States’  policy  on  nonproliferation  must  evolve  to  deal  with  the 
reality  of  additional  nuclear  weapons  states.  In  the  words  of 
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William  C.  Martel  and  William  T.  Pendley,  ‘‘Each  nation  is  the 
best  Judge  of  its  security  interests  and  the  power  necessary  to 
protect  those  interests.  .  .  .  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
other  state  is  in  a  position  to  condemn  another  state’s  decision 
to  possess  nuclear  weapons. The  nuclear  decision  is  not  in 
and  of  itself  irrational,  nor  is  the  addition  of  a  nuclear  state 
automatically  destabilizing.  It  is  instead  reality,  and  it  will  be 
in  the  next  century. 


Nonstate  Actors 

The  possibility  that  a  state  which  professes  support  for  ter¬ 
rorism  might  give  a  nuclear  weapon  to  a  nonstate  actor  such 
as  a  drug  or  terrorist  organization  does,  however,  represent  a 
potential  for  destabilization.  Three  concerns  are  associated 
with  that  potential. 22  First,  once  turned  over  to  a  nonstate 
actor,  tracking  a  nuclear  device  and  identifying  who  controls  it 
present  an  extremely  difficult  problem.  Second,  nonstate  ac¬ 
tors  are  not  governed  by  the  constraints  of  physical  territory, 
borders  or  “accouterments  of  sovereign  statehood.’’^^  Hence, 
fears  of  retaliation  have  less  impact  on  their  actions.  Third,  in 
their  total  dedication  to  a  cause,  some  of  these  groups  will  use 
whatever  means  is  at  their  disposal  and  may  choose  nuclear 
weapons  as  the  ultimate  weapons  of  terror.  Nonproliferation 
policy  should,  therefore,  target  nonstate  organizations  primar¬ 
ily.  That  there  are  no  cases  to  date  where  states  turned  over 
dangerous  technologies  to  a  terrorist  organization  has  miti¬ 
gated  somewhat  the  fear  of  proliferation  to  nonstate  actors.24 
The  states  recognize  the  leverage  such  weapons  would  give  a 
nonstate  actor,  leverage  which  it  could  easily  apply  against  the 
technology  provider. 

The  US  works  diligently  to  keep  nuclear  weapons  from 
states  which  support  terrorist  groups.  If  allowed  to  possess 
nuclear  capability,  such  states  as  Algeria,  Iran,  and  Libya 
might  then  disperse  nuclear  weapons  to  nonstate  actors.  How¬ 
ever,  the  US  should  realize,  in  light  of  the  examples  of  India, 
Pakistan,  Israel,  and  South  Africa,  that  there  is  little  we  or  our 
allies  can  do  to  prevent  a  determined  nation  from  entering  the 
ranks  of  the  nuclear-armed  states.  Three  facts  support  this 
statement.  First,  nuclear  technology  has  existed  for  more  than 
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50  years.  The  information  on  building  nuclear  weapons  is 
widely  available;  especially  available  are  large  numbers  of 
trained  personnel.  Second,  nations  determined  to  develop  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  readily  circumvent  IAEA  controls  established  by 
the  NPT  to  control  fissile  materials.  Third,  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  introduced  the  prospect  of  readily  available 
fissile  materials,  nuclear  scientists  and  technicians,  and  the 
possibility  of  selling  nuclear  weapons  to  the  highest  bidder.^s 
These  facts  should  provide  the  impetus  for  reshaping  US  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  direction  of  managing  “the  inevitable  process  of  pro¬ 
liferation  toward  the  creation  of  stability. ”^6 


The  Future  Threat 

A  new  proliferation  policy  must  anticipate  possible  nuclear 
conflict  scenarios  in  the  coming  century.  Four  regions  present 
potential  for  such  scenarios  within  the  next  decade.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  Russian  Federation  and  surrounding  nations  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States  (CIS),  South  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  Korean  peninsula. 

The  uncertain  status  of  the  Russian  Federation,  in  possession 
of  the  world’s  largest  nuclear  arsenal,  poses  a  major  potential 
for  future  conflict.  Recent  fighting  in  Chechnya  symbolizes 
ethnic  tension  throughout  the  country  which  some  observers 
forecast  as  the  precursor  to  all-out  civil  war.  One  report  high¬ 
lighted  over  200  ethnoterritorial  conflicts  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  from  1990  to  1993.27  The  potential  for  large-scale  civil 
war  in  a  country  with  over  9,000  strategic  and  20,000  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  holds  cause  for  world  concern. 28  A  second 
scenario  within  the  same  region  involves  the  organized  crimi¬ 
nal  element  in  Russia  and  the  questionable  accountability  and 
control  of  the  former  Soviet  tactical  nuclear  weapons  inven¬ 
tory.  FBI  Director  Louis  Freeh  called  the  possibility  of  a  nu¬ 
clear  arms  sale  by  members  of  the  Russian  mafia  to  a  terrorist 
group  “the  greatest  long-term  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. ”29  Third,  ethnic  tensions  combined  with  a  lag¬ 
ging  economy  could  bring  to  power  a  political  extremist  like 
Vladimir  Zhirinovsky,  who  speaks  of  restoring  Russia’s  impe¬ 
rial  frontiers  of  1900  through  war  if  necessary. in  his  cam¬ 
paign  speeches  he  has  threatened  nuclear  retaliation  against 
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the  US,  Britain,  and  France;  to  attack  Germany,  Japan,  and 
Pakistan  with  nuclear  or  other  forces;  and  to  blow  nuclear 
radiation  into  Lithuania.^i  Unfortunately,  the  conditions 
which  are  making  men  like  Zhirinovsky  popular  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Russia. 

Religious  and  ethnic  unrest  also  account  for  political  turmoil 
in  South  Asia.  According  to  Robert  L.  Gallucci,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  for  political  and  military  affairs,  “If  a  nuclear 
weapon  is  to  be  detonated  in  anger  in  the  next  five  years  .  .  . 
the  most  likely  place  would  be  South  Asia.”^^  since  Pakistan’s 
independence  in  1947,  the  two  countries  have  fought  three 
wars.  The  latest  was  fought  in  April  1990  to  contest  the  north¬ 
ern  Indian  province  of  Kashmir.  Created  from  India  to  form  an 
Islamic  homeland,  Pakistan  suffers  from  a  severe  case  of  inse¬ 
curity  over  the  likelihood  of  an  Indian  attempt  to  reunite  the 
subcontinent.^^  According  to  one  author,  expressing  anti- 
Indian  sentiment  is  one  of  the  few  issues  that  holds  Pakistan 
together.34  India,  on  the  other  hand,  faces  potential  nuclear 
threats  from  both  Pakistan  and  China.  A  “humiliating”  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  China  in  1962  fueled  India’s  interest  in  devel¬ 
oping  nuclear  weapons.  An  invasion  of  Pakistan  by  India, 
which  may  occur  despite  the  leadership’s  attempts  to  contain 
the  conflict, could  escalate  to  a  nuclear  exchange  should 
Pakistan  feel  overwhelmed. 36  Alternatively,  India,  fearing 
China’s  intervention  on  Pakistan’s  behalf,  might  feel  obligated 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  to  offset  Chinese  conventional  supe¬ 
riority,  to  which  China  most  likely  would  respond  in  kind.  This 
is  India’s  worst  case  scenario,  which,  combined  with  internal 
ethnic  divisions  that  led  to  the  assassination  of  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi  by  her  Sikh  bodyguards,  give  credence  to  Gal- 
lucci’s  concern  about  this  region’s  stability. 

A  third  region  which  could  erupt  in  a  conflict  involving  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  is  the  Middle  East.  The  Gulf  War  demonstrated 
US  and  international  resolve  to  secure  their  perceived  vital 
interests  in  the  area.  Armed  with  nuclear  weapons,  would 
Saddam  Hussein  feel  emboldened  to  reattempt  annexation  of 
Kuwait  or  determine  to  use  a  nuclear  weapon  as  an  ultimate 
solution  to  his  difficulties  with  the  Kurds?  Should  border  dis¬ 
putes  reignite  a  war  between  Iraq  and  Iran?  and  Would  one  or 
both  nations  resort  to  nuclear  missiles  given  the  option?  War 
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could  break  out  in  the  region  over  control  of  critical  natural 
resources,  specifically  oil  and,  less  publicized  but  even  more 
valuable  in  this  arid  region,  water.  Finally,  ideological  issues 
dividing  Islamic  fundamentalist  and  moderate  pro-Westem 
Arab  states  could  bring  civil  or  regional  war  and  the  likelihood 
of  international  involvement. 

A  number  of  events  also  could  precipitate  nuclear  conflict  on 
the  Korean  peninsula.  A  conceivable  scenario  involves  North  Ko¬ 
rean  leadership,  in  a  last-gasp  effort  to  maintain  power,  initiat¬ 
ing  an  all-out  war  against  the  south.  If  the  United  States  still 
maintained  troops  there,  such  an  attack  would  demand  a  US 
response.  Whether  the  US  became  immediately  involved,  the 
conflict  certainly  would  demand  the  attention  of  such  regional 
powers  as  China,  Russia,  and  Japan.  In  advance  of  such  an 
event,  over  the  next  decade  South  Korea  and  Japan  may  re¬ 
spond  to  North  Korea’s  nuclear  weapons  development  with  their 
own  programs  and  may  have  the  means  to  retaliate  in  kind  to  a 
North  Korean  attack.  A  decision  by  either  Russia  or  China  to 
side  with  North  Korea  could  ignite  a  global  nuclear  war. 

A  Nonproliferation  Policy  for 
the  Twenty-First  Century 

The  scenarios  described  above  involve  the  currently  known 
or  currently  suspected  nuclear  powers  and  could  occur  tomor¬ 
row  as  easily  as  they  might  10  years  from  now.  One  essential 
factor  is  the  certainty  of  exponential  improvements  in  technol¬ 
ogy  and  informational  access  making  nuclear  weapons  and 
technology  far  simpler  to  acquire.^’'  Therefore,  sometime  in  the 
next  century,  possibly  within  the  next  10  years,  most  major 
international  conflicts  will  include  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
escalation.  US  policymakers  must  face  this  dichotomy  in 
shaping  nonproliferation  policy  for  the  future — ^nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  will  have  a  stabilizing  influence  on  world  and  regional 
conflict,  yet  they  present  a  horrendous  potential  in  any  conflict 
which  may  take  place.  In  light  of  this  dichotomy,  the  following 
actions  should  modernize  our  nuclear  proliferation  policy. 

First,  we  should  not  abandon  the  current  NPT  regime.  De¬ 
spite  the  weaknesses  it  presents,  the  current  regime  continues 
to  offer  an  ideal  goal.  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
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pursue  the  goals  of  the  NPT  and  aid  in  strengthening  the  non¬ 
proliferation  effort.  The  US  also  should  vote  and  campaign  for 
the  indefinite  extension  of  the  NPT,  or  at  least  seek  an  addi¬ 
tional  25-year  extension.^^  This  extension — combined  with 
mutual  (or  in  Britain’s  case  by  default,  since  it  conducts  its 
tests  in  the  US)  agreement  by  the  NWS  to  an  agreement  on  the 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1996 — ^would  demonstrate 
a  step  toward  NWS  compliance  with  treaty  provisions  calling 
for  disarmament.^®  Additionally,  the  United  States  should 
make  a  pledge  of  no  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  similar  to  the 
pledges  made  by  China  and  Israel."^®  This  declaration  could  be 
made  unilateradly  or  put  forward  for  vote  as  a  UN  resolution 
banning  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Additional  UN  action 
should  include  the  development  of  a  course  of  action  to  be 
taken  in  response  to  any  nation  violating  the  first  use  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapons.  The  UN  should  hold  personally  and  criminally 
liable  civilian  and  military  leaders  who  permit  or  direct  the 
first  use  of  a  nuclear  weapon.  It  should  hold  states  financially 
liable  for  reparations. 

Second,  while  putting  greater  emphasis  on  the  NPT,  the  new 
policy  should  de-emphasize  the  importance  of  nuclear  weapons 
as  a  measure  of  prestige /bargaining  chip  by  recognizing  the  sov¬ 
ereign  right  of  any  nation  to  choose  to  construct  or  possess 
nuclear  weapons.  The  new  policy  should  monitor  closely  efforts 
at  nuclear  weapons  development  or  acquisition  and  report  those 
efforts  to  UN  members.  The  findings  should  prompt  neither  con¬ 
demnation  and  militaiy  threats  nor  an  overindulgent  economic 
effort  to  “buy”  the  state  back  to  NNWS  status  with  economic 
incentives.  Additionally,  the  new  policy  should  consider  admit¬ 
ting  some  NNWS,  particularly  those  extensively  involved  in  peace 
support  efforts,  to  the  UN  Security  Council. 

Third,  bilateral  efforts  to  reduce  the  nuclear  inventories  of 
the  US  and  Russia  should  continue  according  to  Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Treaty  (START)  agreements.  The  agreements 
should  make  every  effort  to  aid  Kazakhstan  and  Ukraine  with 
the  destruction  of  their  weapons  and  safe  storage  of  nuclear 
material.  They  should  offer  technical  and  financial  assistance 
for  the  safe  storage  and  dismantling  of  Russian  weapons  as 
well.  At  the  same  time,  US  officials  should  ensure  verification 
of  Russian  compliance  with  treaty  arrangements. 
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Fourth,  actions  being  taken  to  counter  the  criminal/ terrorist 
threat  are  on  track  and  should  receive  the  full  support  of  NPT 
members.  These  actions  require  full  international  cooperation 
between  the  police  and  intelligence  agencies  of  all  states  pro¬ 
ducing  fissile  material.  The  establishment  of  a  Moscow  office  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  appropriately  demon¬ 
strates  US  commitment.^  1  Additionally,  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  efforts  directed  at  developing  space-based  sensors  to  de¬ 
tect  nuclear  materials  represent  a  first  step  towards  a  foolproof 
monitoring  system.'^^ 

The  US  Military  and  Nonproliferation 

First  and  foremost,  the  United  States  must  maintain  a  cred¬ 
ible  deterrent  force.  This  conclusion  does  not  mean  we  cannot 
reduce  the  numbers  in  our  nuclear  arsenal.  The  START  II 
reductions  still  will  leave  3,000-3,500  warheads  in  the  US 
inventory,  more  than  sufficient  to  inflict  unacceptable  damage 
on  any  nuclear  aggressor.  Maintenance  of  the  strategic  triad 
with  a  highly  reliable,  flexible,  and  survivable  mix  of  weapons 
will  ensure  the  future  credibility  of  the  US’s  nuclear  force.  How¬ 
ever,  our  deterrent  posture  may  not  prevent  a  regional  conflict 
from  “going  nuclear”  in  the  next  century. 

The  fact  of  nuclear  proliferation  will  make  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  conflict  an  important  consideration  in  any  battle  plan 
a  commander  develops  in  the  future.  Planners  must  develop 
contingencies  which  minimize  the  effects  of  a  nuclear  attack.  If 
possible,  their  staging  of  forces  should  take  place  out  of  range 
of  enemy  delivery  systems.  Massing  of  forces  will  have  to  be 
avoided  in  favor  of  small,  highly  mobile  units  unless  some 
agency  develops  extremely  effective  air  and  missile  defenses. 
In  the  long  term,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  other  nations 
should  combine  resources  in  producing  a  tactical  antiballistic 
missile  system  to  protect  troops  deployed  in  harm’s  way. 

Recently,  a  “new”  mission  is  being  touted  for  the  armed 
forces — nuclear  counterproliferation — the  use  of  military  force 
to  deny  nuclear  weapons  to  a  potential  proliferator.^s  The 
Israeli  attack  on  Iraq’s  Osiraq  reactor  in  1981  is  the  classic 
example  of  counterproliferation.  Over  the  years,  military  plan¬ 
ners  have  considered  this  option  in  several  different  circum- 
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stances.  During  the  latest  confrontation  between  the  US  and 
North  Korea,  former  secretary  of  defense  James  Schlesinger 
stated  in  a  forum  on  American  defense  policy  that  the  North 
Korean  nuclear  facilities  represented  an  “ideal  set  of  targets” 
for  aiipower.^4  In  the  wake  of  the  Gulf  War,  US  Air  Force 
airpower  advocates  quickly  wave  the  banner  praising  the  twin 
idols  of  stealth  and  precision  guided  munitions  (PGM).^^  The 
Navy  also  staked  a  claim  to  the  counterproliferation  mission, 
pointing  out  their  special  capabilities  in  the  nuclear  arena.^® 

The  warrior  does  not  doubt  American  conventional  military 
capability  to  project  power  almost  anywhere  in  the  world  and 
destroy  a  target.  The  US  has  the  most  capable  military  force  in 
the  world  today.  Unfortunately,  any  attempt  to  destroy  a  mod¬ 
ern-day  nuclear  weapons  facility  is  likely  to  turn  into  a  very 
complex  affair,  involving  a  number  of  decisions.  The  first  consid¬ 
eration  must  be  the  desired  outcome  versus  risk.  An  attack  on  a 
sovereign  nation’s  territory  constitutes  an  act  of  war.  Are  we 
prepared  to  wage  war  to  stop  the  development  of  a  nuclear 
weapon?  The  next  consideration  addresses  the  possibility  of  fail¬ 
ure.  Are  we  prepared  for  the  consequences  of  a  miss,  a  lost 
aircraft  or  ship  (possibly  to  a  “luclgr”  shot,  maintenance  mal¬ 
function,  or  bad  weather),  the  possibility  of  collateral  damage, 
loss  of  life  or  captured  military  members,  and  the  attendant 
embarrassment  in  the  eyes  of  the  world?  Finally,  one  of  the 
lessons  of  the  Gulf  War  was  that  Saddam  Hussein  learned  from 
the  Osiraq  attack.  He  dispersed,  disguised,  and  hardened  his 
nuclear  weapons  facilities.  Inspectors  continue  to  discover  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  Iraqi  nuclear  program,  nearly  four  years  after  the 
war.4’'  Other  nations  intent  on  developing  nuclear  weapons  al¬ 
most  certainly  will  take  similar  protective  measures.  By  choosing 
counterproliferation,  can  we  accomplish  our  goals?  These  ques¬ 
tions  do  not  state  flatly  that  there  is  never  an  instance  where 
militaiy  counterproliferation  is  appropriate.  However,  we  must 
address  these  issues  before  we  take  this  large  step. 

Conclusion 

Ten  years  from  now,  we  will  still  recognize  the  world  of  1995. 
Technology  will  continue  to  amaze,  and  information  will  over¬ 
whelm.  Given  the  current  trends,  there  will  be  fewer  nuclear 
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weapons  in  the  world,  but  more  nations  will  own  them.  We 
should  do  ever5dhing  we  can  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war, 
but  we  also  must  step  carefully  to  ensure  that  our  efforts  don’t 
produce  exactly  what  we  seek  to  prevent.  It  still  will  be  a  very 
complex  world  with  no  simple  answers. 
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12 

The  Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

Chemical  and  Biological 

Bradley  S.  Davis 


The  end  of  the  Cold  War  does  not  mean  the  end  of  political, 
ideological,  diplomatic,  economic,  technological,  or  even  mili¬ 
tary  rivalry  among  nations.  It  does  not  mean  the  end  of  the 
struggle  for  power  and  irfluence.  It  very  probably  does 
mean  increased  instability,  unpredictability,  and  violence  in 
international  affairs. 

— Samuel  Huntington 

The  post-cold-war  world  of  the  early  1990s  has  seen  dra¬ 
matic  and  historic  changes  in  the  political  status  quo  and  the 
concurrent  military  threat.  No  longer  must  the  rest  of  the 
world  fearfully  stand  by,  hoping  against  hope  that  the  two 
superpowers  do  not  incinerate  themselves  and  everyone  else  in 
a  nuclear  holocaust.  That  particularly  nasty  specter  has  sub¬ 
sided.  Unfortunately,  a  new — and  potentially  far  more  sinister — 
threat  exists  for  mankind.  Chemical  weapons  (CW)  and  bio¬ 
logical  weapons  (BW)  have  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
tunnel-visioned  attention  the  world  has  lavished  on  nuclear 
weapons  since  World  War  II.  Although  the  history  of  CW/BW 
reaches  much  farther  back  than  nuclear  weapons,  the  world 
has  finally  recognized  that  CW/BW  are  also  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  (WMD).  Once  let  loose  on  an  unsuspecting  man¬ 
kind,  they  are  uncontrollable,  indiscriminately  affecting  soldier 
and  civilian  alike.  The  danger  that  a  sovereign  nation,  espe¬ 
cially  one  in  the  third  world,  or  a  terrorist  organization  will 
manufacture  or  steal  lethal  CW/BW  poses  a  potentially  more 
significant  threat  to  global  security  now  and  in  the  near  future 
than  does  the  possibility  of  these  same  actors  acquiring  a 
nuclear  weapon.  The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1993  recognized  that  while  the  CW/BW  threat  had 
diminished  with  the  passing  of  the  cold  war,  it  had  actually 
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increased  the  potential  diversity  and  the  frequency  with  which 
such  weapons  might  be  used.  ^ 


Problem  Defined 

In  the  twenty- first  century,  the  major  threats  to  global  and 
American  security  interests  will  arise  from  the  perceived  im¬ 
balances  of  power  and  political  instability  among  the  world’s 
community  of  nations.  Countries  with  too  much  power  may  be 
tempted  to  engage  in  aggressive  acts  that  threaten  the  world’s 
wavering  political,  economic,  and  military  balances.  Regional 
imbalances  of  power  can  provoke  weaker,  insecure  states  to 
begin  a  military  buildup,  potentially  including  chemical  and 
biological  weapons,  to  protect  themselves.  In  this  precarious, 
competitive  environment,  states  and  nonstate  actors  with  a 
national  identity  that  want  to  survive  must  acquire  power  and 
use  it  as  they  deem  necessaiy  to  protect  themselves.  Terrorists 
wishing  to  boldly  push  their  unique  agenda  into  the  world 
arena  to  establish  their  legitimacy,  or  to  simply  take  revenge 
upon  an  uncaring  global  society,  will  revert  to  weapons  which 
they  might  easily  acquire  and  employ.  Chemical  and  biological 
weapons  ideally  fit  that  description.  They  are,  however,  not 
terror  weapons  to  be  found  only  in  the  future.  ‘The  threat  is 
real,  and  it  is  upon  us  today.  It  is  not  in  the  future,  it  is  here 
now,”  stated  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences  in  December  1993. 

The  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  (CWC)  defines  cherrdcol 
weapons  as  toxic  chemicals  and  their  precursors,  munitions  and 
devices  specifically  designed  to  cause  death  or  otherwise  harm 
through  its  chemical  action  on  life  processes.  Toxic  chemicals 
include  any  chemicals  which  can  kfil,  temporarily  incapacitate,  or 
permanently  harm  humans  or  animals.  Precursor  means  any 
chemical  reactant  which  takes  part  by  whatever  method  at  any 
stage  in  the  production  process  of  a  toxic  chemical.^  Chemical 
weapons  are  quite  distinct  firom  biological  warfare  agents  (such  as 
bacteria,  viruses,  and  rickettsia).  The  United  Nations  defines  these 
agents  as  living  organisms — ^whatever  their  nature — or  infective 
material  derivatives  which  cause  disease  or  death  in  man,  ani¬ 
mals,  or  plants.  The  destructive  nature  of  these  derivatives 
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emanates  from  their  ability  to  multiply  in  the  person,  animal, 
or  plant  attacked.^ 

Authorities  classify  chemical  agents  by  their  physiological 
effects  as  either  incapacitating  or  lethal.  Incapacitating  agents 
temporarily  impair  a  person  from  functioning  effectively.  These 
agents  are  further  subdivided  into  physical  agents  that  cause 
irritation  and  abnormal  bodily  behavior,  or  psychochemical 
agents  that  cause  mental  disorientation.  Lethal  agents  vary 
considerably  by  effects.  Lung  agents  irritate  the  eyes,  throat, 
and  lungs,  eventually  leading  to  death  from  the  lack  of  oxygen. 
Blood  gases  act  faster  and  attack  the  blood’s  circulation  of 
oxygen.  Vesicants,  like  mustard  gases,  damage  bodily  tissues 
through  bums,  blisters,  and  temporary  blindness.  In  large 
doses,  they  can  be  deadly  by  causing  respiratory  complica¬ 
tions. 

In  contrast  to  chemical  agents,  biological  agents  can  be  di¬ 
vided  into  peptides,  genetically  mutated  amino  acids  used  to 
affect  mental  processes,  or  toxins,  which  are  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  produced  by  living  organisms.  The  most  deadly  forms 
though,  are  the  genetically  altered  bacteria  or  vimses  which 
can  defeat  immunity.  Biological  warfare  agents  are  more  po¬ 
tent  on  a  weight-for-weight  basis  than  their  chemical  agent 
counterparts.'^  Both  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  how¬ 
ever,  can  inflict  considerable  dismptive  and  indiscriminate 
damage  on  civilians  and  military  forces. 

Both  sovereign  states  and  terrorist  organizations  see  many 
advantages  to  the  acquisition  and  ownership  of  these  types  of 
weapons.  First,  compared  to  the  huge  multimillion  dollar  ex¬ 
pense  to  develop  and  field  nuclear  weapons,  CW/BW  are  far 
more  inexpensive  to  develop,  manufacture,  store,  and  deliver— 
the  reason  they  are  often  referred  to  as  the  “poor  man’s  nu¬ 
clear  weapon.’’  For  example,  one  can  manufacture  a  lype-A 
botulinal  toxin,  which  is  more  deadly  than  some  nerve  gases, 
for  approximately  $400  per  kilogram.  In  fact,  a  blue-ribbon 
panel  of  chemical  and  biological  experts  testified  in  1969  be¬ 
fore  a  United  Nations  panel  that  “for  large  scale  operations 
against  a  civilian  population,  the  cost  for  casualties  over  a 
square  kilometer  using  conventional  weapons  would  be 
$2,000,  using  nuclear  weapons  the  cost  narrows  to  $800, 
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chemical  weapons  are  slightly  lower  at  $600,  but  the  cost  for 
using  biological  weapons  plummets  to  a  mere  $1.”^ 

The  second  reason  these  weapons  are  attractive  is  the  short 
time  and  relative  ease  required  for  their  manufacture.  Many  of 
the  normal  agents  or  precursors  used  in  chemical  weapons  are 
legally  manufactured  around  the  world  for  legitimate  commer¬ 
cial  reasons,  as  are  the  associated  machinery,  equipment, 
physical  plants,  and  facilities.  Manufacturers  use  these  chemi¬ 
cals  in  a  variety  of  products,  which  are  the  mainstay  of  the 
world’s  global  economy.  To  simply  ban  their  use  would  gravely 
perturbate  or  even  destroy  this  fragile  economic  system,  re¬ 
moving  those  products  from  legitimate  use  upon  which  the 
world  depends.  Even  in  a  clandestine  environment,  both  CW 
or  BW  can  be  manufactured  by  individuals  with  only  moderate 
technical  knowledge  and  a  minimum  of  tools  and  workspace. 
They  can  quite  readily  find  formulas  for  manufacturing  nerve 
agents,  mustard  gas,  and  other  deadly  toxins  in  various  scien¬ 
tific  and  governmental  publications.  The  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  in  1971  declassified  the  formula  for  VX,  one  of 
the  most  potent  nerve  agents.  The  ease  in  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  these  weapons  is  clearly  evident  in  a  publi¬ 
cation  entitled,  “C-Agents:  Properties  and  Protection,”  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Swedish  Armed  Forces  Research  Institute.  This 
handy  guide,  a  must  for  all  those  amateur  terrorists  contem¬ 
plating  the  use  of  these  weapons,  describes  in  detail  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  launching  a  gas  attack  and  includes  the  formulas 
needed  for  calculating  wind  speed  and  lethal  concentrations.® 
Compared  to  the  massive  numbers  of  conventional  weapons 
required  to  hit  a  target  effectively,  producers  need  only  a  small 
amount  of  a  chemical  or  an  even  smaller  amount  of  a  biological 
agent  to  offer  a  credible  threat.  For  example,  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  only  50  kilograms  of  anthrax  spores  in  an  aerosol 
form  is  necessary  to  cause  several  thousand  deaths  if  released  in 
a  large  urban  area.^  In  addition,  producers  can  use  CW/BW  to 
strike  virtually  any  target,  especially  civilian  population  centers. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  during  mock  CW/BW  attacks,  the 
shelter  under  the  White  House  and  the  command  centers  in  the 
Pentagon,  which  have  air  and  water  filtration  systems,  have 
flunked.®  Table  5  provides  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  effects 
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TabSe  5 


impact  of  Attacks  on  Population  Centers 


Type  of  Weapon 

Criteria  for 

Estimate 

Nuclear 
{1  megaton) 

Chemical 
{15  tons  nerve 
agent) 

Biological 
(10  tons) 

Area  affected 

=  300  km2 

-  60km2 

=  100,000  km2 

Time  delay  of  effect 

Seconds 

Minutes 

Days 

Structural  destruction 

Over  area  of 
-  100km2 

None 

None 

Time  before  normal 
use  after  attack 

3-6  Months 

Limited  during 
contamination 
period 

After  end  of 
incubation 
period  or 
subsidence  of 
epidemic 

Maximum  effect  on 
man 

90  percent 
deaths 

50  percent 
deaths 

50  percent 
morbidity, 

25  percent  deaths 
without  medical 
help 

=  =  nearly  equal  to 

Source:  Neil  C.  Livingstone  and  Joseph  D.  Douglas,  Jr.,  C61/l/.‘  The  Poor  Man’s  Atomic  Bomb  (Washington, 
D.C.:  Corporation  Press,  Inc.,  1984),  57. 


that  attacks  have  upon  unprotected  population  centers  using 
nuclear,  chemical,  or  biological  weapons. 


Although  we  tend  to  regard  CW/BW  only  in  a  modem  contex¬ 
tual  framework,  the  origins  of  this  type  of  warfare  are  lost  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  history,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  described  in  detail 
shells  which  could  be  fired  over  naval  targets,  filled  with  sulfur 
and  arsenic  dust.  This  is  not  the  first  recorded  use  of  CW 
though.  In  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  the  Spartans  used  fumes  from  a 
combination  of  burning  wood  soaked  in  pitch  and  sulfur  when 
they  attacked  the  fortified  Athenian  city  of  Plataea.^  The  Ger¬ 
mans  in  1762  besieged  the  fortress  of  Schweidnitz  in  Austria 
with  cannon  shells  emitting  asphyxiating  fumes. 
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However,  World  War  I  saw  the  beginning  of  chemical  warfare 
in  earnest.  The  British,  Germans,  and  French  all  began  using 
tear  gases  almost  as  soon  as  the  miseiy  of  trench  warfare 
broke  out  on  the  western  front  in  1914.  The  first  large-scale 
gas  attack  of  the  war — hence  the  occasion  is  historically  asso¬ 
ciated  as  the  beginning  of  modem  chemical  warfare — was  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Germans  Just  north  of  Ypres,  Belgium,  on  the 
evening  of  22  April  1915.  From  over  5,700  compressed  air 
cylinders  manhandled  to  the  front  lines,  the  Germans  released 
chlorine  gas,  a  greenish  yellow  cloud.  The  attack  instigated  the 
almost  immediate  collapse  of  two  French  divisions  in  the  area, 
and  as  the  Germans  warily  advanced  into  the  abandoned  Al¬ 
lied  territoiy,  they  were  horrified  to  witness  the  dead  lying  on 
their  backs,  fists  clenched  in  the  air,  and  the  whole  battlefield 
bleached  to  a  yellow  color.  The  attack  devastated  the  Allies 
who  suffered  over  5,000  deaths.  The  other  major  combat¬ 
ants,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Germans,  ultimately  combined 
to  employ  by  war’s  end  over  125,000  tons  of  toxic  chemicals, 
including  chlorine,  phosgene,  and  mustard  gas.  In  all, 
100,000  people  died,  and  1.3  million  others  were  casualties  of 
chemical  agents  used  during  ‘The  Big  One.’’^^ 

Like  chemical  warfare,  the  use  of  biological  agents  dates 
back  over  two  millennia.  As  early  as  600  B.C.,  the  Greek 
statesman,  Solon,  threw  the  roots  of  a  plant  that  caused  diar¬ 
rhea  into  the  river  his  enemies  used  for  drinking  water.  An 
early  incidence  of  natural  biological  warfare  occurred  in  67 
B.C.  when  the  army  of  Roman  general  Pompey  was  lured  into  a 
valley  where  the  honeycomb  was  known  to  be  tainted  with  a 
natural  debilitating  toxin.  The  foraging  Roman  soldiers  soon 
became  ill  and  suffered  defeat  by  the  local  forces.  In  1346 
plague-weakened  Mongol  forces  attacked  the  Genoese-controlled 
city  of  Caffa  in  the  Crimea.  The  Mongols  catapulted  victims  of 
the  plague  over  the  battlements,  and  a  citywide  epidemic  fol¬ 
lowed  soon  after.  The  strickened  Genoese  capitulated  and  re¬ 
treated  to  Italy,  taking  the  plague  back  to  Europe  with  them. 
Within  three  years  the  Black  Death  had  claimed  over  30  mil¬ 
lion  victims.  The  Russians  followed  the  same  tactics  against 
the  Swedes  at  Reval  in  1710  by  throwing  plague  victims  over 
the  city  walls.  Contamination  of  wells  and  drinking  water  by 
similar  means  commonly  occurred  throughout  the  ages.  In  his 
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Memoirs,  Union  Gen  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  records  that 
Confederate  forces,  upon  their  retreat  from  Vicksburg,  drove 
farm  animals  into  ponds  and  shot  them,  so  that  their  ‘stinking 
carcasses’  would  foul  the  water  for  the  Union  forces.  Not  only 
did  such  actions  have  a  demoralizing  impact,  but  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  contaminated  water  probably  accounted  for 
many  undocumented  epidemics  of  gastrointestinal  disease. 
Sherman’s  lack  of  any  condemnatory  remark,  though,  implies 
this  was  an  accepted  tactic  on  both  sides. 

Although  the  Japanese  were  the  only  country  during  World 
War  II  to  have  veilliably  used  chemical  agents  (on  the  Chinese), 
both  the  Allied  and  Axis  powers  stockpiled  large  quantities  of 
chemical  agents  and  instituted  large  BW  agent  research  and 
development  programs.  One  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  the  war 
is  why  the  warring  nations  did  not  use  chemical  agents  more 
extensively.  Most  experts  of  the  time  surmised  Hitler’s  over¬ 
whelming  aversion  to  chemical  gas,  having  been  a  victim  during 
World  War  I,  or  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  early  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  US’  no-first-use  policy  made  the  difference.  But  later 
historians  believe  it  was  simply  a  fear  held  by  all  belligerents  of 
how  fcir  each  side  would  go  to  retaliate  which  caused  their  iner¬ 
tia.  The  one  notable,  and  infamous,  example  was  poison  gas,  the 
German-preferred  method  of  murdering  thousands  of  Jews  and 
other  victims  in  their  concentration  camps. 

“The  limitations  applied  to  the  so-called  inhuman  and  atrocious 
means  of  war  are  nothing  but  international  demagogic  hypocri¬ 
sies.  .  .  .  Just  because  of  its  terrible  efficacy,  poison  gas  will  be 
largely  used  in  the  war  of  the  future.”^®  Giulio  Douhet,  an  early 
airpower  visionary,  soon  saw  his  prophecy  become  fact,  and  the 
clear  military  restraint  demonstrated  during  the  war  by  all  but  one 
countiy  was  not  to  be  followed  in  the  postwar  period.  The  following 
list  reflects  an  increasing  willingness  and  capability  among  a 
growing  number  of  nations  to  employ  these  weapons. 

©  Yemen  (1963-67):  Egypt  used  mustard  bombs  against  Ye- 
menese  tribesmen. 

®  Laos  (1975-83):  The  Vietnamese  used  Soviet-supplied 
chemical  and  toxin  weapons,  killing  700-1,000  rebellious 
Hmong  tribesmen. 
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o  Cambodia  (1978-83):  The  Vietnamese  used  chemical 
agents  on  Cambodian  resistance  forces.^® 

©  Afghanistan  (1979-83):  Soviets  employed  a  variety  of 
chemical  weapons  against  the  Mujahedin  guerrillas.  In 
one  case,  death  was  so  sudden  for  three  guerrillas  their 
hands  still  gripped  their  weapons. ^0 

One  of  the  most  notorious  and  publicized  uses  of  chemical 
weapons  happened  during  the  Iraq-Iran  war.  United  Nations’ 
investigation  teams  positively  confirmed  the  use  of  sulfur  mus¬ 
tard,  nerve  (tabun),  and  blood  (cyanide)  agents  during  the  years 
1984-86.  The  casualty  potential  of  these  agents  was  graphically 
demonstrated  on  the  village  of  Halabja,  where  unprotected  Kurd¬ 
ish  civilians  were  singled  out  for  an  Iraqi  airborne  gas  attack. 
This  one  assault  injured  some  100,000  people  and  may  have 
killed  several  thousand. Though  the  attack  was  confirmed  and 
acknowledged  by  the  Iraqis,  there  was  no  widespread  global  pro¬ 
test,  only  reinforcing  the  legitimacy  of  CW. 

A  sad  commentary  to  the  above  list  of  countries  found  to  have 
used  CW  includes  one  more— the  United  States.  During  the  Viet¬ 
nam  conflict  (1965-72)  the  US  used  a  variety  of  defoliants  or 
herbicides  to  clear  the  jungle  that  the  guerrillas  used  for  con¬ 
cealment.  One  of  the  most  effective  of  the  applied  chemicals  was 
Agent  Orange.  Without  getting  into  the  debate  on  the  militaiy’s 
prior  knowledge  of  the  medical  effects  this  chemical  had  on  hu¬ 
mans,  and  recognizing  that  the  use  of  a  herbicidal  chemical  was 
legal  under  international  law,  it  is  still  painfully  clear  this  com¬ 
pound  has  caused  untold  human  suffering  for  both  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  the  Vietnamese.  Additionally,  US  military  forces  exten¬ 
sively  used  the  tear  gas,  CS,  to  drive  the  Vietcong  out  of  their 
underground  tunnels. The  offensive  or  first-use  emplo3ment  of 
these  weapons  by  the  United  States  in  the  1960s  and  1970s, 
and  then  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1980s,  established  a  critical 
precedent  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  especially  those  of  the 
third  world.  These  examples  granted  a  legitimacy  to  these 
weapons  and  to  their  ownership  and  use  by  the  very  same  su¬ 
perpowers  who  vehemently  asked  for  their  banishment,  making 
it  one  of  the  main  reasons  many  countries  have  developed  and, 
in  some  cases,  employed  these  agents  in  regional  conflicts. 
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The  proliferation  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  cannot  be 
described  solely  as  the  possession  of  these  weapons  by  an  ever- 
increasing  body  of  nations  around  the  world  or  even  the  legal  or 
illegitimate  means  to  produce  them.  Instead,  proliferation  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  gradual  erosion  of  the  technical,  legal,  moral,  and 
political  constraints  which  have  in  the  past  placed  the  hand  of 
caution  on  many  nations  from  producing  or  using  them.^^  An¬ 
other  contributing  factor  is  the  widespread  global  proliferation  of 
industrial,  chemical,  and  biomedical  facilities,  and  the  diffusion 
of  the  technological  knowledge  and  reciprocal  capability  to 
manufacture  chemical  and  biological  agents  that  are  useful  in 
both  the  civilian  and  militaiy  arenas.  Despite  the  requisite  tech¬ 
nical  capability  and  knowledge  level  of  a  prospective  CW/BW 
developer  and  user  having  dramatically  declined  over  the  years, 
most  countries  today  could  not  have  established  their  programs 
and  facilities  without  some  form  of  outside  assistance.  Judge 
William  Webster,  former  director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  has  recounted  that  in  the  cases  of  the  most  notorious 
nations — Iran,  S3rria,  and  Libya — the  help  of  foreign  companies 
had  been  critical  in  beginning  their  programs.  These  foreign  in¬ 
dustrial  suppliers  had  provided  the  technical  and  operational 
expertise.  Outside  corporations  built  these  production  locations 
and  provided  the  requisite  chemicals,  necessaiy  equipment  and 
tooling,  trained  the  host  country’s  personnel,  and  even  provided 
the  parts  for  the  munitions.  Judge  Webster  concluded  that  over 
time  these  countries  would  develop  their  in-countiy  expertise  in 
the  production  of  chemicals  and  the  requirements  for  filling, 
storing,  and  handling  these  munitions. ^4 


Nations  acquire  CW  and  BW  to  advance  their  own  interests. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  US  both  exercised  considerable  influence 
over  the  security  policies  of  many  nations  until  the  end  of  the 
cold  war.  The  bipolar  nature  of  this  confrontational  era  allowed 
the  two  superpowers  to  control,  but  not  completely,  the  spread  of 
WMD  by  answering  the  security  concerns  of  many  potenticil  pro- 
liferators.  The  emergence  of  the  world’s  new  multipolar  inter¬ 
national  system  has  agitated  security  concerns  in  some  regions, 
causing  some  nations  to  consider  or  reconsider  chemical  and 
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biological  weapons  options.  Like  those  who  possess  nuclear 
weapons,  CW/BW  can  serve  as  a  deterrent,  offering  that 
“equalizing  edge”  against  more  powerful  neighbors  or  regional 
antagonists.  Several  of  the  more  radical  Arab  states  feel  they 
have  ample  and  legitimate  justification  for  acquiring  these 
weapons,  rationalizing  the  necessity  to  offset  their  perceptions 
of  the  Israeli  nuclear  threat.  Any  country  involved  in  a  conflict 
can  threaten  CW/BW  use  to  keep  the  fighting  localized,  inhibit 
outsiders  who  may  intervene  or,  keep  the  fighting  from  spread¬ 
ing  to  other  geographic  areas.  These  countries  ultimately  resort 
to  CW/BW  when  they  perceive  themselves  in  a  losing  situation 
and  rely  on  them  in  one  last,  desperate  gasp.  In  spite  of  the 
defensive  characteristics  of  CW/BW,  if  any  actor  possesses  an 
offensive  capability,  whether  used  or  not,  this  automatically  con¬ 
fers  upon  the  nation  a  large  advantage  since  any  adversary  must 
now  provide  expensive  protective  countermeasures,  which  are  at 
best  cumbersome  and  definitely  limit  their  combat  effectiveness. 
The  threat  to  use  these  weapons  could  cause  such  a  public 
outcry  and  force  the  threatened  country  to  succumb  to  the 
wishes  of  the  bullying  country  without  firing  a  shot. 

As  seen  in  table  6,  the  extent  of  the  proliferation  of  CW  and 
BW  technology  and/or  weapons  is  extensive  and  growing. 

The  stark  reality  of  this  table  is  that  some  of  these  countries 
are  undoubtedly  in  possession  of  an  arsenal  of  CW  or  BW.  The 
recent  post-Persian  Gulf  War  disclosure  of  Iraq’s  secret,  but 
very  extensive  CW/BW  program  by  UN  inspection  teams,  has 
jolted  the  world  to  this  reality. 

The  world  in  righteous  indignation  often  decries  the  repul¬ 
sive  nature  of  these  WMD  when  compared  to  normal  con¬ 
ventional  weapons.  By  contrast,  the  public’s  view  usually  as¬ 
sociates  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons  with  far 
more  suffering,  devastation,  and  cruelty.  While  this  is  true,  it 
is  only  in  scale.  Throughout  history  conventional  weapons 
have  lolled  or  injured  far  more  people,  animals,  and  plant  life 
than  the  combined  effects  of  all  WMD.  However,  when  we  see, 
or  even  imagine,  the  horrendous  effects  of  just  one  chemical, 
biological,  or  nuclear  weapon,  we  find  no  comparison  to  con¬ 
ventional  weapons.  Western  civilizations  tend  to  view  war  and 
conflict  in  moralistic  terms,  and  our  cultural  attitudes  and 
expectations  usually  guide  the  decision  and  potential  employ- 
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ment  of  CW/BW.  Why  then  are  we  so  surprised  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  enemy  who  does  not  share  these  common 
values  of  right  and  wrong  that  we  revere  in  the  West?  When  a 
belligerent  embraces  a  victoiy-at-all-cost  philosophy,  we  must 
accept  the  possibility  that  a  country  or  nonstate  actor  will  use 
these  terror  weapons  when  they  consider  the  situation  advan¬ 
tageous  or  for  that  matter  hopeless.  This  scenario  is  especially 
true  when  led  by  individuals,  like  Saddam  Hussein,  who  view 
the  survival  of  their  personal  power  and  prestige  through  the 
survival  of  the  state  as  synon3nnous  objectives.  These  indi¬ 
viduals  may  view  the  use  of  CW/BW  in  a  much  more  liberal 
manner  than  developed,  democratic  states,  especially  the 
United  States. 


QomBm  om 
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Ethiopia 

Probable 

Libya 

Probable 

Probable 

Egypt 

Probable 

Possible 

Iran 

Probable 

Probable 

Iraq 

Confirmed 

Confirmed 

Israel 

Probable 

Possible 

Saudi  Arabia 

Possible 

Somalia 

Possible 

Syria 

Probable 

Probable 

Asia 

China 

Probable 

Probable 

India 

Probable 

Indonesia 

Possible 

Laos 

Possible 

North  Korea 

Probable 

Probable 

South  Korea 

Probable 

Myanmar 

Probable 

Pakistan 

Probable 

Taiwan 

Probable 

Probable 

Thailand 

Possible 

Vietnam 

Probable 

Others 

Angola 

Possible 

South  Africa 

Possible 

Argentina 

Possible 

Cuba 

Possible 

Possible 

Source:  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Countering  the  Chemical  and  Biological  Threat  in  the  Post- 
Soviet  World,  Report  of  the  Special  Inquiry  into  the  Chemical  and  Biological  Threat,  102d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  23 
February  1993,  12-13. 
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The  global  chemical  trade  has  flourished  in  part  due  to  the 
dual-use  properties  of  many  of  the  chemicals,  equipment,  and 
technologies  involved.  A  myriad  of  the  most  basic  chemical 
compounds  are  mass  produced  and  traded  around  the  world 
for  completely  legitimate  civilian  purposes.  However,  these 
compounds  are  also  the  basic  ingredients  for  chemical  weap¬ 
ons  or  the  precursors  in  their  manufacture.  This  reason  also 
accounts  for  the  close  relationship  between  toxic  agents  and 
chemical  products  used  for  many  peaceful,  commercial  pur¬ 
poses  that  allows  a  producer  to  manufacture  chemical 
weapons  in  plants  that  they  can  convert  swiftly  from  commer¬ 
cial  use  to  weapons  production.  These  facilities  have  little  or 
no  outward  differences  with  which  to  hint  at  their  sinister 
internal  capability.  Experts  have  noted  that  with  the  twist  of  a 
few  knobs  or  the  simple  change  in  catalyst,  producers  can 
convert  a  facility  from  producing  pesticides  to  weapons  in  as 
little  as  24  hours. ^5 

The  concerns  of  dual-use  capabilities  are  even  more  acute 
when  discussing  biological  warfare  because  the  technology 
and  materials  used  in  the  legitimate  commercial  industiy  are 
in  essence  the  same  for  producing  a  vaccine  or  a  weapon.  A 
fermentation  process  in  a  seed  culture  can  produce  anthrax 
bacteria  within  96  hours.  Cutting-edge  technology  in  genetic 
bioengineering  is  now  available  that  could  lead  to  BW  with 
agents  impervious  to  diagnostic  testing,  able  to  defeat  a  body’s 
immunity,  are  drug-resistant,  and  may  even  be  targeted  at 
populations  of  certain  ethnicity. ^6 

One  additional  threat,  the  use  of  ballistic  missiles,  when 
coupled  with  either  CW  or  BW,  instills  fear  in  the  hearts  of 
political  leaders  around  the  globe.  No  country  today  can  de¬ 
fend  against  these  missiles,  including  the  US.  The  cost  of  one 
ballistic  missile  (about  $1-8  million  in  contrast  to  the  $20-60 
million  range  of  military  aircraft)  when  added  to  inadequate 
defensive  capabilities  explains  the  reasons  third  world  nations 
have  numerous  ballistic  missiles.  It  comes  as  no  surprise  then 
to  learn  that  these  same  countries  also  possess  CW  and  BW. 
Comparably,  these  missiles  are  vastly  inferior  to  those  of  the 
US.  They  are  primitive  and  inaccurate,  but  when  mated  with  a 
CW  or  BW  warhead,  they  become  a  credible  threat.  Saddam 
Hussein  nearly  proved  that  point  during  the  Gulf  War,  firing 
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many  Scud  intermediate-range  missiles  into  Israel  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  Fortunately,  he  did  not  use  any  of  Iraq’s  purported 
vast  stores  of  chemical  warheads,  but  the  threat  was  there, 
and  it  was  real. 


Today,  and  in  the  foreseeable  future,  the  United  States 
stands  alone  as  the  world’s  only  superpower,  a  situation  not 
seen  since  the  height  of  the  Roman  Empire,  almost  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  before.  Like  then,  it  seems  ludicrous  today  that  a 
state  with  a  grievance  would  directly  initiate  a  conventional 
war.  It  would  cause  a  massive  drain  economically,  and  prob¬ 
ably  be  counterproductive,  as  Iraq  discovered  in  1991  after 
their  invasion  of  Kuwait.  The  ease  with  which  manufacturers 
can  obtain  and  produce  chemical  and  biological  agents,  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  dramatic  and  devastating  effects  which  users 
can  promise  by  only  incidental  use  of  such  weapons,  also 
makes  them  ideal  for  terrorists  or  guerrilla  organizations.  Bar¬ 
ring  capture  and  use  of  a  nuclear  device  by  terrorists,  no  other 
weapon  system  can  promise  the  havoc  nor  the  guaranteed 
worldwide  media  attention.  The  use  or  threatened  use  of 
chemical  or  biological  weapons  represents  one  method  by 
which  terrorists  could  seek  to  maximize  their  shock  impact, 
gain  widespread  publicity  for  their  cause,  and  demoralize  their 
chosen  target  by  instilling  fear  and  trepidation.  The  potentially 
ghastly  effects  of  toxic  weapons,  the  small  quantities  required 
to  produce  significant  results  against  an  unprotected  commu¬ 
nity,  and  the  vulnerability  of  many  political,  military,  and 
civilian  targets  add  to  their  attractiveness  as  terrorist  weap¬ 
ons.  Extremist  groups  could  use  them  as  revenge  weapons  or 
as  a  means  of  leverage  against  a  more  powerful  foe.  The  big¬ 
gest  advantage  terrorists  have  in  using  these  weapons  is  they 
have  no  sovereign  territory  upon  which  targeted  countries 
could  attempt  to  bring  political,  economic,  or  military  pressure 
to  bear.  Terrorists  can  threaten  a  particular  country,  but 
where  can  that  country  in  turn  apply  political  pressure  against 
the  terrorists,  or,  if  required,  retaliate?  Terrorists  understand 
they  are  shadows  and  cannot  be  directly  touched. 
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In  a  Special  National  Intelligence  Estimate  the  CIA  asserted 
that  “one  successful  incident  involving  such  [lethal]  agents 
would  significantly  lower  the  threshold  of  restraint  on  their 
application  by  other  terrorists. Unfortunately,  this  predic¬ 
tion  is  in  fact  a  reality,  since  terrorists  already  have  been 
found  with  these  weapons,  and  have  clearly  demonstrated  the 
will  to  use  them.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  dis¬ 
covered  chemical  and  biological  agents  in  the  possession  of 
several  revolutionaiy  groups,  including  cyanide  by  the  Revolu- 
tionaiy  Action  Movement  and  the  Covenant  Sword  in  the  Arm 
of  the  Lord;  cultures  of  typhoid  bacteria  in  the  hands  of  the 
Order  of  the  Rising  Sun,  a  fascist  group  planning  to  contami¬ 
nate  Midwestern  water  supplies;  and  a  nerve  agent  on  an 
assassin  who  was  planning  to  kill  the  US  president  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  in  1974.^®  Israeli  citrus  fruit  exports  received 
serious  damage  when  radical  Palestinians  injected  Jaffa  or¬ 
anges  with  cyanide.  Huk  guerrillas  used  the  same  terror  tactic 
in  the  Philippines  when  they  poisoned  pineapples  due  for  ex¬ 
port.  In  both  situations,  the  rapid  response  of  observant 
authorities  averted  these  potential  catastrophes.  Scotland 
Yard  foiled  an  extortion  plot  against  the  government  of  Cyprus, 
which  had  been  threatened  with  explosions  around  the  entire 
island  by  canisters  containing  dioxin.  Finally,  Parisian  police, 
upon  raiding  the  safe  house  of  the  German  Red  Army  Faction 
terrorist  group  in  1989,  found  a  growing  culture  of  Clostridium 
botulinum,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  botulinum  toxin. ^9 
Despite  these  instances  of  successful  actions  by  the  authori¬ 
ties,  these  examples  highlight  the  range  of  problems  that  any 
terrorist  organization  can  pose  to  authorities  by  using  or 
threatening  to  use  chemical  or  biological  weapons.  Also,  ap¬ 
parently,  fiscal  constraints  or  technological  complexity  has  not 
hampered  this  mode  of  terrorism.  Terrorists  neither  need  the 
support  of  large-scale  production  facilities  nor  the  provision  of 
highly  reliable  delivery  systems.  The  terrorists’  aims,  capaci¬ 
ties,  and  circumstances  would  determine  the  choice  of  using  a 
chemical  or  biological  weapon.  The  anticipated  large  number 
of  casualties  which  would  result  from  the  use  of  only  a  small 
dose  of  a  biological  agent  would  tempt  the  more  radical 
groups.  Using  these  agents,  the  terrorists  could  either  cause 
mass  casualties  and  untold  widespread  panic  by  selectively 
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targeting  certain  urban  areas  or  initially  demonstrating  their 
resolve  and  the  credibility  of  their  threat  by  releasing  the  agent 
in  aerosol  form  within  the  ventilation  systems  of  one  or  more 
buildings.  The  stability,  relative  controllability,  and  the  ease  of 
production  and  dispersal  of  CW  would  be  conducive  to  a  more 
cautious  terrorist  group,  especially  one  physically  close  to  the 
intended  victim  or  some  neutral  territory.  Although  biological 
weapons  could  produce  much  larger  numbers  of  injured  or 
dead,  chemical  weapons  would  still  cause  the  desired  effects 
the  terrorists  wish  to  instill,  as  well  as  considerable  panic  and 
fear  in  the  targeted  population. 


for  a  Pesieefsial 


S©ll2tl©ll 


Recognizing  a  need  to  curtail  the  insanity  of  these  weapons 
occurred  in  the  world  not  just  in  the  last  few  years,  but  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  The  excesses  and  use  by  all 
combatants  in  World  War  1  spurred  the  United  States,  outside 
the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  insist  on  a  new 
international  agreement  to  control  these  weapons.  The  out¬ 
come  of  this  push  was  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol,  which 
prohibits  chemical  and  biological  warfare  by  international  law. 
While  it  was  conceived  as  a  means  to  eliminate  the  conduct  of 
such  warfare,  unfortunately  the  protocol  did  not  prohibit  the 
signatories  the  right  to  possess  these  weapons.  This  agree¬ 
ment  simply  promised  that  its  members  would  not  resort  to 
their  use.  The  flagrant  employment  of  chemical  weapons  by 
Italy  in  the  Italo-Abyssinian  War  (1935-36)  only  highlighted 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  accord.  It  had  no  verification  regime 
nor  compliance  enforcement  procedures  for  violators.  It  was 
riddled  with  problems,  but  it  was  a  start. 

A  great  deal  of  debate  and  discussion  occurred  throughout 
the  world  during  the  1950s  and  1960s  about  eliminating 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  Chemical  weapons  proved 
politically  difficult  for  the  world  to  grapple  with,  so  the  debate 
and  discussion  focused  on  biological  weapons.  In  a  unilateral 
action.  President  Richard  Nucon  in  1969  renounced  the  US 
offensive  biological  weapons  program:  “Mankind  already  car¬ 
ries  in  its  own  hand  too  many  of  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  US  shall  renounce  the  use  of  biological  agents  and 
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weapons,  and  all  other  methods  of  biological  warfare. One 
year  later  he  announced  the  dismantlement  of  preparations  for 
their  use,  and  between  May  1971  and  May  1972,  all  existing 
antipersonnel  BW  stockpiles  were  destroyed.  This  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  president  greatly  facilitated  the  1972  Biological 
Weapons  Convention. 

This  follow-on  agreement  to  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  was 
CO- signed  by  103  nations.  The  Convention  on  the  Prohibition 
of  the  Development,  Production,  and  Stockpiling  of  Bacterio¬ 
logical  (Biological)  and  Toxin  Weapons  and  on  their  Destruc¬ 
tion  was  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Biological  Weapons  Con¬ 
vention.  This  precedent-setting  treaty  was  the  first  multilateral 
arms  control  agreement  crafted  to  eventually  eliminate  a  com¬ 
plete  category  of  weaponry.  The  co-signers  agreed, 

never  to  develop,  produce,  stockpile,  or  otherwise  acquire  or  retain 
microbial  or  other  biological  agents  or  toxins,  whatever  their  origin  or 
method  of  production,  of  types  and  in  quantities  that  have  no  justifi¬ 
cation  for  prophylactic,  protective  or  other  peaceful  purposes;  and 
weapons,  equipment  or  means  of  delivery  designed  to  use  such  agents 
or  toxins  for  hostile  purposes  or  in  armed  conflict. 3  ^ 

The  agreement  took  effect  in  March  1975  and  helped  to  lessen 
global  concerns  over  the  development  and  use  of  BW,  but  it 
still  had  some  serious  flaws.  BW  continues  even  today,  uncon¬ 
strained  by  a  stringent  and  intrusive  monitoring  regime 
equivalent  to  that  found  in  the  safeguards  systems  for  nuclear 
materials  enforced  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
or  by  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention.  The  agreement 
lacked  strict  verification  procedures  to  ensure  adherents 
abided  by  the  provisions  of  the  convention,  and  it  assumed  the 
United  Nations  would  ensure  compliance  to  its  tenets  by  the 
current  140  signatories. This  assumption  has  not  been  the 
case.  Since  1992  the  United  States  and  several  other  NATO 
members  have  strongly  urged  the  establishment  of  just  such  a 
verification/ compliance  accord.  Many  other  countries  ad¬ 
vanced  immediate  counterarguments,  claiming  that  by  their 
very  nature,  BW  bans  are  unverifiable.  The  US,  though,  still 
argued  for  a  separate,  legally  binding  protocol  detailing  the 
needed  procedures  at  a  special  conference  in  Geneva.  The  defi¬ 
ciency  of  no  verification  regime  was  the  exact  problem  en¬ 
countered  by  the  Geneva  Protocol,  and  it  wasn’t  until  the 
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treaty  on  chemical  weapons  was  completed  that  we  met  Presi¬ 
dent  Ronald  Reagan’s  conviction,  ‘Trust,  but  verify.” 

Before  that  chemical  treaty  became  reality,  the  Australia 
Group  was  established  in  1984.  An  informal  organization,  it 
was  open  to  any  nation  seeking  to  stem  CW  proliferation 
through  voluntary  export  controls  on  certain  chemicals  and 
equipment.  Currently,  the  organization  has  20  members:  the 
12  members  of  the  European  Community,  and  Australia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Canada,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and 
the  US.  Each  nation  has  established  controls  on  the  export  of 
certain  chemicals  deemed  useful  in  the  production  of  CW, 
Some  governments  have  established  formal  procedures  to  pro¬ 
hibit  or  restrict  exports,  while  others  rely  on  voluntary  noti¬ 
fication  from  companies  that  receive  export  orders  for  chemi¬ 
cals  on  the  export  control  list.  The  informal  nature  of  the 
group  and  the  varying  abilities  of  nations  to  track  and  control 
their  exports  has  hampered  its  effectiveness.  Whereas  the 
group  today  comprises  primarily  the  Western  industrialized 
nations;  nevertheless,  companies  in  these  same  nations  have 
been  the  source  of  the  materials  and  technical  assistance  that 
have  engendered  CW  proliferation. 

The  first  truly  global  disarmament  treaty  finally  addressed 
chemical  weapons  when,  in  Paris,  on  13  January  1993  mem¬ 
ber  nations  opened  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  for 
signatures.  To  date  157  nations  have  signed.  US  officials  re¬ 
ceived  a  pleasant  surprise  during  the  signing  ceremony  when 
four  Arab  states — ^Algeria,  Mauritania,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia — 
signed  despite  the  boycott  of  the  Paris  ceremony  by  the  22- 
member  Arab  League.  Four  other  Arab  states — Kuwait,  Qatar, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates — signed  within 
the  next  two  months. 33  The  treaty  is  a  product  of  24  years  of 
negotiation,  and  it  bans 

the  development,  production,  use,  transfer,  retention  or  stockpiling  of 
chemical  weapons,  precludes  assisting,  encouraging  or  inducing  any 
state  to  engage  in  activity  prohibited  by  the  treaty,  and  requires  the 
destruction  of  production  facilities  and  chemical  weapons  within  a 
period  of  ten  years  (allowing  an  extension  of  five  years  for  any  country 
claiming  technical  difficulties  or  extenuating  circumstances). 34 

Negotiations  on  this  agreement  began  during  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson’s  administration,  but  it  wasn’t  until  after  the  Persian 
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Gulf  War  in  1991  that  the  discussions  got  serious.  The  final 
document  numbered  192  pages  and  will  become  law  in  two 
years  or  180  days  after  65  countries  ratify  it — ^whichever  is 
later.  As  of  late  1994,  only  nine  had  done  so.^s  The  treaty 
creates  the  long-sought-after  verification  system,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Organization  for  the  Prevention  of  Chemical 
Weapons,  and  a  new  monitoring  and  enforcement  agency  rep¬ 
resented  by  all  signers.  It  tasks  them  with  implementing  the 
complex  agreement.  This  treaty  includes  no-right-of-refusal 
challenge  inspections,  potentially  encompassing  thousands  of 
chemical  plants  around  the  world.  The  agreement  additionally 
mandates  the  destruction  of  CW  stockpiles  by  all  signatories 
no  later  than  10  years  after  the  treaty  enters  into  force.  Under 
those  destruction  provisions,  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
each  countiy  to  pay  for  destroying  its  own  chemical  weapons 
stocks;  a  cost  expected  to  exceed  $10  billion  for  Russia  (with 
over  40,000  tons  of  agents  and  weapons)  and  $7  billion  for  the 
US  (with  over  60,000  tons  of  agents  and  weapons). ^6 

This  convention  is  an  extremely  detailed  and  carefully 
crafted  treaty  which  embodies  verification  rules  far  more  strin¬ 
gent  than  those  found  in  any  other  multilateral  disarmament 
agreement.  To  cover  all  contingencies,  the  treaty  language  also 
covers  those  activities  which  are  not  prohibited:  industrial, 
agricultural,  research,  medical,  pharmaceutical,  or  other 
peaceful  purposes;  and  protective  purposes  related  to  chemical 
defense.  The  treaty  also  prohibits  riot  control  agents  as  a 
method  of  warfare,  but  it  does  permit  law  enforcement  to  in¬ 
clude  these  agents  for  domestic  riot  control  (some  observers 
consider  the  law  enforcement  allowance  as  a  loophole  in  the 
treaty).  The  treaty  protects  confidential  information  gathered 
during  inspections  to  verify  the  activities  at  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  locations.  The  verification  requirements  or  restrictions  of 
legitimate  chemical-related  knowledge  and  material  among 
member  states  should  not  hamper  the  economic  and  techno¬ 
logical  development  of  the  affected  states.  For  most  of  the 
signatories,  this  treaty  is  the  first  foray  into  the  complexities  of 
an  agreement  with  such  extensive  reporting  requirements  and 
the  intrusive  verification  provisions  that  will  impinge  upon 
militaiy  and  industrial  activities  alike.  The  effectiveness  of  this 
convention,  though,  depends  upon  their  rigor  of  accomplishing 
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the  verification  and  compliance  measures,  the  number  of 
countries  involved,  and  their  determination  to  strictly  enforce 
its  provisions.  The  limits  imposed  by  this  treaty  in  relation  to 
the  Geneva  Protocol  have  become  more  complete  and  intru¬ 
sive,  and  so  to  have  the  consequences  of  violation  and  the 
value  of  verification  increased.  The  issue  of  verification  has 
historically  suffered  through  a  torturous  maze  in  the  negotiat¬ 
ing  process,  for  it  has  been  the  most  difficult  and  complex 
requirement  to  resolve. 

Even  an  effective  verification  regime  can  still  permit  serious 
consequences,  as  countries  continually  push  the  envelope  of 
the  agreement’s  legal  boundaries.  One  of  the  most  serious  of 
these  outcomes  may  be  termed  breakout  strategy.  Nations  do 
not  have  to  follow  the  identical  path  of  the  superpowers  by 
manufacturing  and  stockpiling  large  caches  of  chemical  weapons. 
They  could,  as  an  alternative,  accumulate  enough  precursors 
(quite  legal  under  the  provisions  of  the  CWC),  maintain  the 
dual-use  production  facilities  in  their  country,  and  clandes¬ 
tinely  manufacture  the  unfilled  munitions  and  delivery 
systems.  They  would  then  have  the  requisite  pieces  to  fit  to¬ 
gether  at  a  moment’s  notice  for  a  rapid  breakout  of  their 
chemical  weapons  should  they  feel  the  need  to  do  so.  This 
breakout  would  have  a  corollary  effect  on  the  signatories  to  the 
treaty,  lulling  them  into  a  euphoria  that  the  convention  was 
effectively  controlling  these  weapons  and  reducing  the  fear  of 
other  nations  spending  large  quantities  of  resources  on  chemi¬ 
cal  defensive  preparations. 

This  breakout  strategy  could  have  even  more  devastating 
effects  when  considering  biological  weapons.  As  mentioned 
previously,  the  amount  of  agent  required  would  be  less,  the 
dual-use  facilities  would  correspondingly  be  smaller  and  more 
easily  concealed  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  commercial  field  of 
medical  research.  In  addition,  any  attacks  by  these  weapons 
would  be  difficult  to  identify,  far  more  so  in  areas  where  simi¬ 
lar  diseases  were  endemic.  A  nation’s  biological  warfare 
defensive  program  could  easily  conceal  much  of  the  basic  re¬ 
search  for  an  offensive  breakout,  all  openly  supported  by 
dissemination  trials,  delivery  systems  tests,  and  exercising 
containment  facilities  under  the  guise  of  defense.  These  facili¬ 
ties  could  manufacture  in  short  order  the  necessary  biological 
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agents  using  state-of-the-art  production  techniques.  Militarily 
significant  quantities  of  biological  weapons  can  be  produced 
from  a  seed  stock  quickly,  as  in  a  month  or  so.^^ 


imm 


In  a  speech  before  the  United  Nations  in  1993  President  Bill 
Clinton  stated,  ‘The  end  of  the  Cold  War  did  not  bring  us  to 
the  millennium  of  peace.  Indeed,  it  simply  removed  the  lid 
from  many  cauldrons  of  ethnic,  religious  and  territorial  animos¬ 
ity.  .  .  .  As  weapons  of  mass  destruction  fall  into  more  hands, 
even  small  conflicts  can  threaten  to  take  on  murderous  propor¬ 
tions.”^®  The  past  policies  adopted  by  the  global  community,  and 
specifically  the  United  States,  to  confront  the  use  of  CW/BW  by 
any  nation,  especially  third  world,  or  by  terrorists,  will  not  work 
today.  To  totally  curb  the  use  of  these  weapons,  nations  must 
agree  upon  a  plan  which  eliminates  the  incentives  to  acquire  and 
employ  them.  Those  countries  or  nonstate  actors  who  possess 
CW /BW  do  so  beeause  they  believe  these  weapons  have  inherent 
strategic  utility.  If  someone  can  convince  the  other  nations  that 
the  cost  of  acquisition  and  employment  is  too  great,  and  the 
antieipated  benefits  too  small,  then  they  might  have  no  incentive 
to  have  and  use  them. 

Observers  have  noted  glimmerings  of  hope  and  progress  in 
the  control  of  these  weapons.  The  membership  of  the  Australia 
group  has  recently  become  larger  and  stronger  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Finland  and  Sweden.  The  list  of  internationally 
controlled  CW/BW-related  materials  has  increased  under  US 
prodding.  Jumping  from  11  to  50  weapons  precursors.  Con¬ 
trols  also  have  been  introduced  on  chemical  and  biological 
weapons-related,  dual-use  equipment,  and  entire  chemical 
plants.  Regional  achievements  are  also  in  evidence.  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile  agreed  on  a  CW/BW-free  zone  in  1991.  East 
European  export  controls  have  greatly  expanded;  in  fact,  the 
Czech  republic,  Slovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Romania  are 
meeting  the  Australia  Group’s  standards.  Israel,  China,  and 
India  have  adopted  some  limited  export  controls  as  well.  The 
net  result  of  the  persistent  efforts  has  been  to  choke  off  most 
of  the  traditional  sources  of  supply  for  chemical  and  biological 
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weapons  programs.  They  cannot  hope  to  eliminate  completely 
the  proliferation  of  these  weapons. 

Although  the  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons  Conventions 
have  proved  correct  and  adequate  up  to  a  point,  member  na¬ 
tions  must  continue  to  create  a  complete,  verifiable,  and 
enforceable  global  ban  on  the  development,  production,  stock¬ 
piling,  and  transfer  of  these  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
Simply  maintaining  a  credible  chemical  and  biological  retali¬ 
atory  capability  and  defensive  posture  does  not  offer  a  panacea 
to  an  active  global  effort  to  achieve  final  elimination  of 
CW/BW.  In  the  end,  though,  verification  will  never  provide 
complete  assurance  of  this  ban,  as  long  as  the  actors  believe 
strongly  in  their  utility.  The  world  must  ultimately  develop 
incentives  that  provide  states  positive  reinforcement  to  aban¬ 
don  their  proliferation  interests.  Regional  security  arrange¬ 
ments  may  help  to  build  confidence  and  reduce  tensions,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  underlying  security  concerns  that  fuel  the  arms 
races.  The  goal  embraces  the  total  renunciation  of  these  weap¬ 
ons  by  all  nations  of  the  world,  and  development  of  all  nations’ 
economic,  political,  and  technical  status  for  them  to  become 
competitive  in  their  region  without  resorting  to  unconventional 
weapons.  The  goal  is  a  worthy  one.  But  it  is  attainable  only  if 
we  all  want  it. 
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In  1995,  conventional  armaments  abound  in  every  comer  of 
the  world.  The  rapid  acceleration  of  conventional  weapons  ac¬ 
quisition — by  governments  and  by  nongovernmental  organi¬ 
zations — poses  significant  challenges  to  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  as  the  next  century  approaches.  Predicting  the  nature 
of  these  challenges,  including  the  warfare  these  weapons  will 
generate,  requires  a  careful  examination.  We  must  understand 
the  range  of  these  conventional  threats  if  we  are  to  formulate  a 
strategy  for  coping  with  them.  The  most  significant  challenge 
to  global  security  in  the  conventional  arena  comes  from  the 
proliferation  of  major  weapon  systems  (e.g.,  F-15  fighters, 
“smart  weapons,”  tanks)  and  from  the  largely  uncontrolled 
commerce  in  small  arms  (e.g.,  automatic  rifles,  hand  grenades, 
shoulder-operated  antiaircraft  weapons).  The  developed  na¬ 
tions,  led  by  the  United  States,  are  the  foremost  arms  sources, 
although  the  primaiy  threat  of  conflict  due  to  conventional 
weapons  proliferation  is  in  the  third  world. 

This  essay  will  identify  the  problem  by  defining  and  describ¬ 
ing  conventional  weapons  and  by  quantifying  world  arms 
transfers  of  these  weapons.  The  next  section  will  analyze  ex¬ 
amples  of  armed  conflict,  discuss  the  world’s  expanding  indus¬ 
trial  base,  and  examine  the  potential  for  future  conflict.  The 
last  part  will  look  at  the  prospects  for  peaceful  solutions,  in¬ 
cluding  discussions  on  nonlethal  technology,  current  diplo¬ 
matic  efforts,  and  export  controls. 


Problem 


Conventional  arms  are  globally  plentiful,  and  are  the  weap¬ 
ons  of  choice  in  most  ethnic,  substate,  and  intrastate  conflicts. 
The  evidence  indicates  that  conventional  arms  proliferation 
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itself  is  destabilizing  the  globe  and  is  a  significant  contributor 
to  worldwide  armed  conflict.  Conventional  weapons  have  been 
described  in  various  ways,  but  most  studies  characterize  them 
as  “major”  weapon  systems.  Richard  Grimmett  offers  examples 
of  “major”  conventional  arms: 

Tanks  and  self-propelled  guns,  artillery,  armored  personnel  carriers 
and  armored  cars,  major  and  minor  surface  combatants,  submarines, 
guided  missile  patrol  boats,  supersonic  and  subsonic  combat  aircraft, 
other  military  aircraft,  helicopters,  surface-to-air  missiles,  surface-to- 
surface  missiles,  and  anti-shipping  missiles.  i 

The  world’s  leading  suppliers  of  major  conventional  weapons 
in  1993  are  displayed  in  figure  5.  The  values  of  those  weapons 
transfers  are  indicated  vertically  at  the  left. 


Source:  Richard  F.  Grimmett,  Conventional  Arms  Transfers  to  the  Third  World,  1986-1993  (Washington, 
D.C.:  Congressional  Research  Service,  1994),  86. 


As  may  be  seen,  the  United  States  ranks  first  in  the  world  in 
supplying  conventional  arms — an  interesting  paradox  as  the 
US  participates  in  worldwide  arms  control  efforts. ^  US  weap¬ 
ons  from  the  cold  war  era  are  currently  being  used  in  conflicts 
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such  as  those  in  Afghanistan  and  Somalia.^  Russia’s  share 
has  steadily  declined — to  third  place,  behind  second-ranked 
United  Kingdom  (UK). 

The  world’s  leading  purchasers  of  major  conventional  weap¬ 
ons,  and  the  value  of  those  weapons,  are  listed  in  figure  6. 
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Source:  Richard  F.  Grimmett,  Conventional  Arms  Transfers  to  the  Third  World,  1986-1993  (Washington, 
D.C.:  Congressional  Research  Service,  1994),  70. 

Figure  6.  Major  Conventional  Arms  Deliveries  in  the  Third  World  in  1993 

Figures  5  and  6  provide  an  indication  of  recent  trends  in 
arms  sales. ^  They  do  not,  however,  illustrate  the  relative  so¬ 
phistication  of  these  arms;  nor  do  they  give  any  indication  of 
weapon  quality. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States,  for  example,  has  not  delivered  the 
largest  number  of  weapons  in  a  category  to  a  region  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  the  weaponry  it  has  transferred  cannot  compensate, 
to  an  important  degree,  for  larger  quantities  of  less  capable  weapons 
systems  delivered  by  Russia,  the  major  West  Europeans  or  other 
suppliers. 5 

Also,  there  is  no  single  worldwide  database  for  the  accounting 
of  major  versus  small  conventional  weapons,  a  fact  which 
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causes  obvious  problems  for  any  analyst  attempting  to  draw 
conclusions.  And  H.  St.  John  B.  Armitage,  a  retired  British 
diplomat  specializing  in  Middle  East  affairs,  observes  that 
Grimmett’s  numbers  “suffer  from  different  methods  of  calcula¬ 
tion  and  estimates,  guesstimates  and  speculation,  and  delays 
in  release  of  data  for  security  reasons.”®  Still,  these  statistics 
provide  a  framework  and  a  point  of  departure  for  this  discus¬ 
sion. 

The  spread  of  “small”  conventional  arms  is  of  concern  be¬ 
cause  it  also  is  a  destabilizing  influence.  Aaron  Karp  provides 
the  following  taxonomy  of  small  arms: 

First  is  defining  small  arms  by  exclusion,  as  those  weapons  not 
covered  in  existing  data  collections  .  .  .  [Second  is]  Small  arms  defined 
as  weapons  carried  by  ...  a  normal  infantry  soldier.  [Third  is]  Small 
arms  defined  as  those  transported  by  animals  and  light  vehicles.  This 
standard  permits  extension  of  the  definition  to  include  heavy  machine 
guns  and  some  light  artillery.  [Fourth  is]  The  empirical  definition  of 
small  arms  .  .  .  defines (s)  the  weapons  of  ethnic  war  empirically,  listing 
all  the  weapons  actually  used  in  internecine  conflict.^ 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  Karp’s  is  accepted  as  the  most 
complete  taxonomy.  But  since  there  is  no  comprehensive  ac¬ 
counting  of  “small”  conventional  weapons,  there  has  been  no 
attempt  to  quantify  the  transfers  of  these  weapons. 

The  impact  of  small  arms  can  be  described  in  economic 
terms.  For  example,  it  costs  approximately  $112,000  (fiscal 
year  1995  dollars)  to  outfit  a  “generic”  platoon  with  everything 
necessary  to  fight,  but  this  figure  does  not  include  support 
equipment  such  as  spares,  training,  and  so  forth.®  A  third 
world  country,  substate,  or  terrorist  group  could  outfit  300 
combat  troops  for  the  relatively  low  cost  of  $1  million.  Where 
would  a  group  obtain  these  weapons?  They  are  easily  obtained 
on  the  international  arms  market.  For  example,  Sam  Cum¬ 
mings,  a  British  subject  bom  in  Philadelphia,  runs  Interarms, 
a  firm  that  is  over  30  years  old.  “Cummings  sells  over  $80 
million  worth  of  pistols,  rifles,  submachine  guns,  hand  gre¬ 
nades,  and  other  weaponry  every  year  to  customers  ranging 
from  Guatemala  to  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.”®  Jane's 
Infantry  Weapons  1994-95  lists  over  250  manufacturers  of  in¬ 
fantry  weapons.  Some  of  the  products  made  by  firms  listed  in 
Jane's  are  antitank  ammunition,  antitank  grenades,  antitank 
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launchers,  antitank  systems,  automatic  pistols,  automatic  rifles, 
night  vision  systems,  grenade  launchers,  hand  and  rifle  gre¬ 
nades,  and  machine  guns.io  it  is  appropriate  to  say  that 
“major  systems  cost  millions  of  dollars,  but  millions  of  people 
are  killed  very  cost-effectively  by  small  arms/’^i 


Conventional  warfare  since  the  cold  war  has  been  primarily 
intrastate,  nationalistic,  ethnic,  political,  and/or  religious  in 
nature.  According  to  the  Stockholm  International  Peace  Re¬ 
search  Institute  (SIPRI)  Yearbook  1994,  there  were  “34  major 
armed  conflicts  in  28  locations  in  1993. ”^2  The  institute  de¬ 
fines  major  armed  conflicts  as,  “prolonged  combat  between  the 
military  forces  of  two  or  more  governments  or  of  one  govern¬ 
ment  and  at  least  one  organized  armed  group,  and  incurring 
battle-related  deaths  of  at  least  1,000  persons  during  the  en¬ 
tire  conflict.”i3  Each  of  these  conflicts  features  the  use  of  con¬ 
ventional  arms.  Conventional  weapons  proliferation  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  numerous  conflicts  in  the  1990s  (e.g.,  the  Gulf 
War,  Somalia,  the  drug  war,  and  Bosnia). 

Proliferation  of  conventional  arms  was  a  factor  in  the  Gulf 
War.  The  Iraqi  army  ballooned  from  180,000  to  900,000  troops 
in  the  1980s.  Iraq’s  conventional  weapons  inventories  also 
jumped  dramatically:  tanks  increased  by  211  percent  (from 
2,700  to  5,700);  artilleiy  increased  by  161  percent  (from  2,300 
to  3,700);  combat  aircraft  increased  by  286  percent  (from  332 
to  950).  Saddam  Hussein’s  armed  forces  were  equipped  pri¬ 
marily  by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  French  were  also  major 
suppliers.  The  Soviets  supplied  “thousands  of  tanks,  hundreds 
of  aircraft,  and  at  least  819  Scuds. Iraq’s  purchases  from 
the  Soviet  Union  totalled  approximately  $23.5  billion  from 
1982  to  1989.  France  provided  technical  assistance;  “French 
technicians  reputedly  made  guidance  modifications  to  Iraqi 
Scuds,  and  married  the  French  Thomson-CSF  Tiger  radar  to  a 
Soviet-built  11-76,  creating  the  Iraqi  Adnan  AWACS.”i® 

Lebanese  businessman  Sarkis  Soghanalian  also  assisted  the 
Iraqis  in  their  arms  buildup  as  a  “middleman”  in  arms  negotia¬ 
tions.  He  made  his  fortune  by  brokering  arms  deals  with 
Saddam  Hussein.  Soghanalian  engineered  a  sale  of  26  Hughes 
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MD-50  helicopters  to  Iraq  as  civilian  aircraft;  the  helicopters 
were  later  outfitted  with  machine  guns.^^  Also  involved  in  the 
Iraqi  arms  trade  was  Chilean  arms  dealer  Carlos  Cardoen. 
Cardoen  supplied  Iraq  with  cluster  bomb  technology  worth 
$400  million.  He  was  finally  charged  in  1992  (by  the  US  gov¬ 
ernment)  with  “money  laundering  and  illegal  shipment  of 
weapons-grade  zirconium  from  the  United  States  to  cluster 
bomb  facilities  in  Chile  and  Iraq.”^^ 

Also  involved  in  Iraq’s  arms  buildup  was  James  Guerin,  who 
headed  International  Signal  and  Control,  operating  out  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pennsylvania.  Guerin  “engaged  in  a  pattern  of  financial 
fraud  and  money  laundering  .  .  .  [he]  routinely  violated  the 
international  arms  embargo  against  South  Africa  and  smug¬ 
gled  hundreds  of  thousands  of  critical  electronic  components 
to  Iraqi  military  factories.” Finally,  convicted  of  violating  US 
arms  export  control  laws  in  1992,  Guerin  was  sentenced  to  15 
years  in  prison. 

On  the  surface,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Ku¬ 
wait  led  to  the  Gulf  War.  However,  it  can  be  argued  that  Iraq’s 
arms  buildup  in  the  1980s  contributed  to  Saddam’s  inflated 
confidence  and  his  decision  to  invade.  By  August  of  1990, 
Hussein  possessed  a  “powerful  and  combat-tested  military 
equipped  with  first-rate  military  systems,  and  he  had  em¬ 
barked  on  a  vigorous  weapons  development  program. ’’^o 
Therefore,  conventional  arms  proliferation  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  Gulf  War,  leading,  at  least  indirectly,  to  American 
and  coalition  involvement. 

The  situation  in  Somalia  also  demonstrates  the  problems 
associated  with  the  proliferation  of  conventional  arms.  Ameri¬ 
can  support  of  former  Somali  ruler  Siad  Barre  contributed,  at 
least  in  part,  to  weapons  proliferation  in  Somalia.  The  US 
“supplied  nearly  $300  million  in  military  aid  [to  Somalia).  .  .  . 
When  Barre  was  overthrown  in  1991,  a  portion  of  his  stockpile 
of  US-supplied  military  trucks,  armored  vehicles,  antitank 
weapons,  rifles,  and  ammunition  found  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  the  armed  gangs.  .  .  Thus,  the  proliferation  of  major  and 
small  weapons  contributed  to  anarchy  as  the  warlords,  includ¬ 
ing  Mohamed  Farah  Aidid,  competed  for  power  and  brought 
starvation  and  hardship  to  the  Somali  people.  This,  in  turn, 
brought  the  attention  of  the  world  press,  and  ultimately  the 
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involvement  of  the  United  States  in  a  United  Nations  peace¬ 
keeping  effort.  Once  again,  conventional  weapons  proliferation 
played  a  role  in  American  military  involvement. 

The  drug  war  is  perhaps  a  nonpolitical  example  of  armed 
conflict.  Central  and  South  American  nations,  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  are  employing  conventional  military  forces  to 
counter  the  drug  threat.  One  reason  for  the  use  of  militaiy 
force  is  the  weaponiy  possessed  by  the  Medellin  and  Cali  drug 
cartels — the  two  largest.  Drug  arrests  and  information  from 
the  US  Customs  Service  provide  insight  into  the  type  of  arms 
possessed  by  the  cartels.  Upon  the  arrest  of  two  drug  smug¬ 
glers  in  1988,  the  Customs  Service  recovered: 

100  pounds  of  C-4  explosive,  25  .  .  .  machine  guns,  20  AR-15  rifles 
and  five  M-60  .  .  .  machine  guns.  Agents  were  able  to  identify  two 
previous  shipments  that  contained  the  following:  25  pounds  of  Tovex 
plastic  explosives,  30  AR-15  rifles,  five  50-caliber  rifles,  25  silencers  for 
.  .  .  machine  pistols,  two  .  .  .  sniper  rifles  and  night  vision 

equipment.22 

Additionally,  Mexican  authorities  seized  “360  AK-47  rifles, 
145,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  six  US-made  militaiy  rifles, 
metal  detectors,  infrared  rifle  scopes,  [and]  92  bayonets  ...  [in 
1988). These  weapons  were  bound  for  the  drug  cartels  in 
Colombia.  In  addition,  US  officials  apprehended  individuals 
representing  the  cartel  who  were  attempting  to  buy  24  Stinger 
surface-to-air  missiles.  This  data  indicates  the  types  of  weap¬ 
ons  favored  by  the  cartels  as  well  as  their  firm  resolve  to 
defend  their  drug  empires.  It  is  also  an  excellent  example  of 
how  nongovernmental  organizations  can  impact  the  policies  of 
nations. 

American  and  United  Nations  peacekeeping  or  peace- 
enforcement  engagements  in  the  Bosnian  civil  war  are  fraught 
with  danger  because  the  war  has  the  potential  for  ensnaring 
participating  nations  in  a  major  armed  conflict.  Conventional 
weapons  are  playing  a  critical  role  in  Bosnia.  The  Bosnians 
have  an  army  of  approximately  60,000  troops  with  a  reserve  of 
120,000  more,  about  40  T-55  main  battle  tanks,  30  armored 
personnel  carriers,  and  nearly  400  artillery  pieces.  The  Serbi¬ 
ans,  on  the  other  hand,  possess  an  army  of  approximately 
80,000  troops.  They  have  an  estimated  330  main  battle  tanks, 
including  the  M-84  and  the  T-72.  They  also  have  800  artillery 
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pieces,  various  surface-to-air- missiles,  and  approximately  40 
aircraft. Qualitatively,  the  Serbs  have  better  leadership  than 
the  Bosnians,  having  inherited  the  Yugoslav  general  staff. 
Also,  the  Serbs  have  a  two-to-one  margin  in  artilleiy  to  go  with 
their  almost  ten-to-one  margin  in  tanks.  The  suffering  and 
deaths  in  that  region  (casualties  are  estimated  at  20,000- 
50,000  through  1993),  and  the  unrelenting  ethnic  nature  of 
the  war,  make  Bosnia  highly  unstable. ^5  The  presence  of  con¬ 
ventional  arms  in  great  quantity  exacerbates  the  instability. 
Resolution  of  that  conflict  is  not  imminent;  therefore,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  European  involvement  in  a  conventional  war  there 
must  not  be  ruled  out. 

A  related  area  of  global  security  concern  is  the  military- 
industrial  base  in  the  third  world.  Approximately  40  third  world 
countries  now  possess  the  ability  to  manufacture  weapons. 
“In  1950,  defense  industries  in  the  developing  world  produced 
just  $2  million  worth  of  goods;  in  1984,  the  figure  was  $1.1 
billion.  [Currently],  at  least  19  [countries]  build  submarines. 
Ten  to  fifteen  countries  are  [currently]  producing  cruise  mis¬ 
siles.  Third  world  weapons  producers  are  not  going  to  dis¬ 
place  the  traditional  Western  suppliers,  but  they  can  fit  into 
“niche”  markets  because  they  offer  “a  combination  of  low 
prices,  good  customer  service,  and  guaranteed  availability. 
Examples  include  China,  which  exported  missiles  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  is  “now  offering  an  advanced  fuel-air  explosive  to 
international  buyers.’’^^  Other  producers  in  the  developing 
world  ranking  in  the  top  15  of  world  arms  suppliers  in  1991 
include  Israel,  North  Korea,  Brazil,  and  Bulgaria. In  1991, 
conventional  arms  exports  of  these  nations  amounted  to: 
China  $925  million,  Israel  $380  million,  North  Korea  $160 
million,  Brazil  $70  million,  and  Bulgaria  $70  million. The 
primaiy  contribution  of  third  world  arms  producers  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  firepower  available  to  states  or  sub  state  groups 
engaged  in  regional  conflicts,  and  to  increase  the  cost  of  inter¬ 
vention  by  the  developed  nations. 

Some  relevant  observations  about  future  armed  conflict  con¬ 
fronting  the  world  community  may  now  be  offered.  The  pri¬ 
maiy  threat  in  most  of  the  third  world  concerns  either  ethnic 
conflict,  civil  war,  political/ideological  war,  or  revolutionary/ 
terrorist  activity.  The  developed  nations  of  the  world  may  also 
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become  involved  in  conflict,  as  the  Gulf  War,  Somalia,  the  drug 
war,  and  Bosnia  indicate.  In  the  early  1990s,  28  regions  in  the 
world  experienced  major  armed  conflicts.  Many  states  in  the 
third  world  have  the  capability  to  wage  wars  with  weapons 
provided  by  a  sponsor  state,  captured  stockpiles  of  weapons, 
weapons  bought  on  the  international  market,  or  weapons  pro¬ 
duced  in  their  own  country.  These  facts  should  interest  the 
global  community  in  pursuing  more  thorough  arms  control 
policies,  especially  in  the  third  world. 


Prospects  for  peaceful  solutions  to  the  third  world’s  armed 
conflicts,  and  those  likely  to  arise  in  the  near  future,  depend 
on  many  factors.  That  the  world  community  needs  more  focus 
on  solutions  to  the  proliferation  of  conventional  weapons  is 
evident,  but  “how”  is  problematic.  The  1994  US  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Strategy  (NSS)  contains  American  policy  on  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  conventional  weapons.  This  strategy  document  provides 
the  overarching  militaiy  and  political  objectives  for  our  nation 
with  respect  to  conventional  arms,  and  offers  the  following: 

We  will  continue  to  seek  greater  transparency,  responsibility  and,  where 
appropriate,  restraint  in  the  transfer  of  conventional  weapons.  .  .  .  The  UN 
register  of  conventional  arms  transfers  is  a  start  in  promoting  greater 
transparency  of  weapons  transfers  and  buildups,  but  more  needs  to  be 

done. 

This  document  is  particularly  important  because  America,  as 
the  sole  remaining  superpower,  will  be  an  integral  player  in 
negotiating  worldwide  arms  control  agreements.  The  NSS  un¬ 
derscores  this  position:  ‘The  US  is  prepared  to  promote,  help 
negotiate,  monitor  and  participate  in  regional  arms  control 
undertakings  compatible  with  American  national  security  in¬ 
terests.”^^ 

One  area  with  the  potential  to  resolve  conflicts  peacefully,  or 
with  minimal  casualties,  is  the  use  of  nonlethal  weaponry.  In 
fact,  using  nonlethal  weapons  to  combat  the  effects  of  conven¬ 
tional  weapons  poses  an  interesting  paradox.  The  SIPRI 
Yearbook  1994  defines  nonlethal  weapons  as:  “both  old  meas¬ 
ures  and  new  technologieal  initiatives  aimed  at  producing 
disabling  effects  without  necessarily  eausing  significant  harm 
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to  persons. ”35  xhe  US  Departments  of  Defense  and  Energy  are 
currently  pursuing  technologies  to  develop  a  nonlethal  capa¬ 
bility.  3®  So  far,  the  most  promising  uses  for  this  technology 
appear  to  be  in  peacekeeping  or  peace-enforcement  opera¬ 
tions. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  this  program  will  face  in  the 
coming  years  is  funding.  In  an  era  of  tight  budgets,  with  the 
military  services  fighting  over  a  shrinking  share,  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  nonlethal  research  dollars  will  be  ferocious.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Army’s  Armament  Research,  Development,  and 
Engineering  Center  in  New  Jersey  has  been  worldng  on  this 
type  of  weapon  for  years.  Other  agencies  involved  include 
Sandia  National  Laboratories  in  New  Mexico  and  Lawrence 
Livermore  Laboratories  in  California.  The  primary  value  of 
nonlethal  weapons  is  that  they  may  reduce  the  deaths  caused 
by  conventional  arms.  Their  use  may  be  particularly  effective 
in  those  third  world  nations  where  conflicts  are  limited  and 
the  armed  forces  are  relatively  small. 

Many  nonlethal  technologies  are  being  developed  in  the 
United  States.  One  is  a  “sticky  foam”  that  will  quickly  inca¬ 
pacitate  a  person.  Others  include  antisensor  weapons  that 
temporarily  disable  human  eyes  or  other  sensors. 37  High- 
power  microwave  technologies  may  generate  an  electro¬ 
magnetic  pulse  that  stops  electronic  systems  from  operating 
and  disables  radar  and  communication  devices. 33  Also  being 
developed  are  liquid  metal  embrittlement  agents  and  Teflon 
lubricants  that  will  render  concrete  pavements  useless.  Other 
possibilities  are  chemical  agents  that  will  change  fuel  to  jelly 
and  sleep-inducing  chemicals  that  can  turn  an  unruly  mob 
into  “sleeping  babies. ”3^ 

These  are  only  some  of  the  nonlethal  technologies  being 
developed.  Many  are  years  away  from  deployment,  but  USA 
Today  and  CNN  News  reported  that  US  troops  carried  non¬ 
lethal  weapons  as  they  assisted  in  the  “withdrawal  of  United 
Nations  forces  from  Somalia.”^^  ix  Gen  Anthony  C.  Zinni,  com¬ 
manding  a  force  composed  of  troops  from  six  nations,  selected 
“guns  that  fire  tiny  beanbags,  rubber  bullets,  and  two  kinds  of 
sticky  foam.”^i  These  weapons  helped  to  avoid  a  situation 
similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  June  1993  when  24  Paki¬ 
stanis  and  20  Somalians  were  killed  during  an  exchange  of 
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gunfire.  “We  took  a  look  at  what  we  could  use  to  break  up  a 
crowd  formation  before  they  became  dangerous  to  troops.  The 
idea  was  if  you  don’t  have  to  hurt  people,  don’t  do  it.’’^^  officials 
at  the  Department  of  Defense  elected  not  to  use  experimental 
lasers  because  they  have  the  potential  to  cause  serious  injuiy. 


Many  diplomatic  initiatives  have  addressed  the  problem  of 
conventional  arms.  Some  of  the  more  important  agreements 
include  the  Conventional  Armed  Forces  in  Europe  (CFE) 
Treaty,  the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR),  the 
Organization  of  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE), 
Forum  for  Security  Cooperation,  Confidence  and  Security 
Building  Measures,  the  Permanent-Five  Guidelines,  and  the 
UN  Register  of  Conventional  Weapons.  Each  initiative  attempts 
to  put  limits  and/or  controls  on  the  acquisition  and  deliveiy  of 
conventional  armaments.  Each  is  successful  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  but  each  also  has  limitations.  These  initiatives  should  be 
examined  to  determine  their  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  future. 

The  CFE  treaty  entered  into  force  in  1992.  Signed  in  1990 
by  22  NATO  and  Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  (WTO)  countries, 
it  is  now  recognized  by  30  nations.  The  agreement  limits  con¬ 
ventional  armaments  in  the  Atlantic-to-the-Urals  (ATTU)  region 
of  Europe.43  According  to  Amy  Woolf,  “Each  group  of  [CFE] 
states  (NATO  countries  on  the  one  hand  and  former  members 
of  the  now-defunct  Warsaw  Pact  on  the  other)  will  be  permitted 
to  keep  in  the  Atlantic-to-the-Urals  geographic  area  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  20,000  tanks,  30,000  armored  combat  vehicles, 
20,000  artillery  pieces,  6,800  aircraft,  and  2,000  attack  heli¬ 
copters. Adjustments  in  accordance  with  this  treaty  must 
be  carried  out  by  17  November  1995.45  The  CFE  treaty,  while 
containing  some  rough  spots,  is  operating  successfully.  Even 
the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  cause  a  crisis,  since  many 
of  the  political  changes  in  Europe  are  now  incorporated  in  the 
agreement.  The  goal  of  the  treaty  is  cooperation  by  the  mem¬ 
ber  nations  on  matters  of  security,  so  there  is  a  strong  motive 
for  compliance. 45  On  the  other  hand,  CFE  has  not  prevented 
or  ameliorated  any  conflicts,  such  as  that  in  Azerbaijan. 
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One  problem  currently  faced  by  CFE  has  to  do  with  the 
“flank  zones. ”47  These  flank  zones  surround  Russia,  and  the 
CFE  agreement  dictates  sublimits  on  the  equipment  that 
forces  placed  in  these  areas  may  have.  Russia  has  objected  to 
these  sublimits  for  four  reasons: 

First,  the  flank  limits  are  “old  think,”  reflecting  a  cold  war  military 
balance  that  now  exists  only  in  histoiy  books.  Second.  ...  the  flank 
limits  will  force  Russia  to  cram  its  equipment  in  Kaliningrad — the 
small  Russian  enclave  sandwiched  between  Poland  and  Lithuania. 
Third,  ,  .  .  potential  conflicts  in  the  Transcaucus  require  an  additional 
deployment  of  forces  .  .  .  Fourth,  .  .  .  Russia  would  like  to  use  existing 
garrisons  in  its  northern  flanks  to  house  troops  .  .  .  from  other  parts  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  .  .  .48 

While  the  Russians  have  some  good  points,  the  US  is  reluctant 
to  agree  for  fear  that  this  type  of  change  will  “open  the  flood¬ 
gates,”  thus  undermining  the  treaty. 49 

NATO’s  primaiy  benefit  from  CFE  is  the  massive  reduction 
in  Warsaw  Pact  militaiy  equipment.  The  treaty  was  “a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  and  a  contribution  towards  a  hugely  diminished  Soviet 
militaiy  threat  to  Western  Europe,  and  military  presence  in 
Eastern  Europe. Figure  7  shows  the  adjustments  to  treaty- 
limited  equipment  that  each  major  “group  of  states”  must 
make  to  reach  the  required  goals.  The  “zero”  (0)  line  represents 
the  level  of  equipment  allowed  the  various  forces.  Columns 
running  downward  from  zero  represent  mandatory  reductions 
in  equipment;  NATO’s  upward  column  indicates  that  it  may 
add  1,966  pieces  of  equipment  (but  is  not  required  to  do  soj.^i 
The  MTCR  includes  23  member  nations. 92  The  original 
agreement  seeks  to  control  missile  delivery  systems  exports. 
Although  the  MTCR  is  not  a  treaty,  signatories  mutually  agree 
to  follow  its  guidance.  (There  is  no  enforcement  mechanism). 
The  MTCR  classifies  weapon  systems  into  two  categories. 
Category  I  includes  delivery  systems  with  a  range  greater  than 
300  nautical  miles  and  a  payload  greater  than  500  kilo¬ 
grams.  93  Examples  of  these  delivery  systems  include  inter¬ 
continental  ballistic  missiles,  drones,  cruise  missiles,  and  re¬ 
motely  piloted  vehicles.  Sales  and  transfers  of  delivery  systems 
in  eategoiy  I  must  overcome  a  “strong  presumption  of  denial.” 
This  means  that  members  of  the  MTCR  cannot  complete  a  sale 
of  category  I  systems  unless  they  have  an  acceptable  rationale 
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CFE-REQUIRED  ADJUSTMENTS  TO 
TREATY  LIMITED  EQUIPMENT  (TLE) 


SOVIET  UNION  (FSU) 

(FSU  INCLUDES  AZERBAIJAN.  ARMENIA,  BELARUS,  GEORGIA, 

KAZAKHSTAN,  MOLDOVA,  RUSSIA.  AND  THE  UKRAINE) 

TLE  INCLUDES  TANKS,  ARMORED  COMBAT  VEHICLES, 

ARTILLERY,  COMBAT  AIRCRAFT,  AND  HELICOPTERS 

Source:  Adapted  from  data  contained  in  Stuart  Croft,  "Negotiations,  Treaty  Terms  and  Implications,  in 
Stuart  Croft,  ed..  The  Conventional  Armed  Forces  in  Europe  Treaty  (Aidershot,  England;  Dartmouth  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  Limited,  1994),  32-34. 

Figure  7.  CFE-Required  Force  Structure  Adjustments 


to  overcome  the  presumption  of  denial.  Category  11  systems  in¬ 
clude  guidance  sets,  propellants,  and  other  materials  used  by 
deliveiy  vehicles.  Categoiy  II  systems  are  easier  to  sell  or  transfer 
because  there  is  no  presumption  of  denial.  The  MTCR  stems  the 
flow  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction;  and  since  many  of  these 
systems  deliver  conventional  munitions,  the  MTCR  applies  also 
to  the  proliferation  of  conventional  weapons. 

Expanding  the  MTCR  globally  could  provide  some  additional 
progress  in  conventional  arms  control.  The  positive  side  to  this 
argument  is  that  the  inclusion  of  all  governments  increases 
delivery  system  transparency.  On  the  negative  side,  there  will 
always  be  rogue  states  that  will  never  comply  with  any  arms 
control  initiative.  These  states  could  undermine  a  global  agree¬ 
ment.  Yet  an  expansion  of  the  MTCR  would  be  useful  and 
appropriate  because  the  benefits  of  transparency  outweigh  the 
negative  impact  of  renegade  nations.  Indeed,  the  national  se- 
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curity  strategy  states:  ‘To  combat  missile  proliferation,  the 
United  States  seeks  prudently  to  broaden  membership  of  the 
Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR).”^^ 

The  Organization  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
which  began  in  1975  with  the  passage  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  currently  includes  53  states  in  Europe,  along  with  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States. The  membership  of  Serbia/ 
Montenegro  (the  former  Yugoslavia)  has  been  suspended  due 
to  aggression  in  Bosnia.  The  primary  functions  of  the  OSCE 
relate  to  “early  warning,  conflict  prevention,  and  crisis  man¬ 
agement.”^®  Helsinki,  Finland,  was  the  site  of  a  cardinal 
meeting  in  July  1992  to  determine  the  future  of  OSCE.  That 
summit  produced  the  Helsinki  Document,  which  was  agreed  to 
by  the  heads  of  state  of  the  member  nations.  The  document 
sums  up  the  purpose  of  OSCE: 

The  OSCE  is  a  forum  for  dialogue,  negotiation,  and  cooperation, 
providing  direction  and  giving  impulse  to  the  shaping  of  the  new 
Europe.  We  are  determined  to  use  it  to  give  new  impetus  to  the  process 
of  arms  control,  disarmament,  and  confidence  and  security-building.  57 

The  central  question  facing  the  OSCE  is  whether  it  will  be 
successful  in  arbitrating  future  conflicts.  Toward  that  end,  the 
Forum  for  Security  Cooperation  (FSC)  was  formed  in  1992  to 
deal  with  OSCE  security  issues.  Its  task  is,  “trying  to  address 
arms  control  negotiations,  security  enhancement,  cooperation, 
and  conflict  prevention.”®®  The  FSC  has  established  a  “Pro¬ 
gram  of  Immediate  Action”  to  achieve  its  objectives  of  “pre¬ 
ventive  diplomacy,  peacemaking,  peacekeeping,  peace  enforce¬ 
ment  and  peace  building.”®®  The  program  has  12  items  on  its 
agenda,  divided  into  track  A  and  track  B.  Track  A  items  in¬ 
clude  “arms  control  and  Confidence  and  Security  Building 
Measures,  enforcement,  force  generation  capabilities,  global 
exchange  of  militaiy  information,  cooperation  in  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  efforts,  and  regional  measures.”®®  Track  B  items  are  “force 
planning,  cooperation  in  defense  conversion,  cooperation  on 
nonproliferation  (excluding  track  A  items),  militaiy  cooperation 
and  contacts,  regional  security  issues,  and  security  enhance¬ 
ment  consultations.”®!  The  FSC  has  promise  in  the  area  of 
arms  control  if  consensus  is  achieved  on  the  track  A  and  track 
B  agenda  items.  Expanding  the  FSC  globally  could  provide  the 
framework  necessaiy  for  worldwide  conflict  resolution. 
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Related  to  the  OSCE  and  the  ESC  are  confidence  and  secu¬ 
rity  building  measures  (CSBM).  Guidelines  regarding  CSBMs 
were  agreed  to  by  all  the  OSCE  states  at  the  Stockholm  1986 
conference.  These  guidelines  “increase  openness  and  predict¬ 
ability  about  military  activities  in  Europe,  with  the  aim  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  risk  of  armed  conflict  in  Europe. Vienna  Confer¬ 
ences  in  1990  and  1992  revised  the  guidelines,  which  now 
include  requirements  for  42  days’  prior  notice  for  exercises 
containing  9,000  troops  and  250  tanks. Additionally,  partici¬ 
pating  states  must  provide  at  least  a  one-year  notification  for 
exercises  involving  more  than  40,000  troops.®"^  The  guidelines 
also  provide  exercise  observation  privileges  for  member  states; 
and  in  1993,  four  reportable  exercises  were  conducted.®^ 
CSBMs  provide  transparency  and  build  confidence  between 
European  nations  due  to  exercise  observation  and  notification 
requirements.  However,  CSBMs  do  not  resolve  conflicts;  for 
this  the  ESC  has  greater  potential  because  it  is  consultative 
and  does  not  operate  under  a  rigid  set  of  guidelines. 

The  first  international  diplomatic  attempt  to  quantify  the 
conventional  arms  trade  resulted  in  the  UN  Register  of  Con¬ 
ventional  Arms.  Established  by  Resolution  46/36  L  on  9 
December  1991,®®  the  register  was  first  published  in  1993. 
The  resolution  provides  for  the  voluntary  reporting  of  arms 
transfers — of  battle  tanks,  armored  combat  vehicles,  large-cali¬ 
ber  artillery  systems,  combat  aircraft,  attack  helicopters, 
warships,  and  missiles/missile  launchers.  The  goal  of  the 
resolution  is  to  increase  the  visibility  of  conventional  weapons. 

The  UN  register  is  entirely  voluntary,  however,  and  there  is  no 
adequate  method  for  cross-checking  the  submissions  of  member 
nations.  Expanding  the  register  to  include  small  arms  is  one  po¬ 
tential  avenue  of  Improvement.  It  would  offer  more  visibility  into 
the  small  arms  trade  and  would  be  a  positive,  stabilizing  step. 

The  permanent-five  nations  of  the  UN  Security  Council— the 
United  States,  Britain,  Erance,  Russia,  and  China— agreed  to 
guidelines  in  1991-92  that  would  “restrain  the  flow  of  arms  to 
other  nations,  particularly  those  in  the  Middle  East.”®^  The 
principles  agreed  to  are:  “Increased  transparency  in  arms 
sales;  consultations  among  arms  suppliers;  implementation  of 
existing  arms  control  regimes;  restraint  in  conventional  arms 
transfers;  and  establishment  of  a  zone  free  of  weapons  of  mass 
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destruction  in  the  Middle  East.”^^  An  additional  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  to  establish  the  UN  Register  on  Conventional  Arms, 
which  was  subsequently  adopted  and  is  probably  the  most 
positive  result  stemming  from  these  negotiations.  Although 
these  principles  represent  a  positive  step,  consultations  with 
respect  to  conventional  arms  control  have  stalemated  since 
China  objected  to  the  sale  of  F- 16s  to  Taiwan.®^ 

These  forums  do  not  by  any  means  control  all  elements  of 
the  arms  trade.  Significant  gaps  remain,  especially  with  re¬ 
spect  to  small  arms.  Diplomatic  efforts  can  resolve  conflicts 
between  developed  nations,  but  most  of  the  governments  that 
belong  to  the  OSCE,  CFE,  and  MTCR  are  not  in  imminent 
danger  of  major  armed  conflict  (exceptions  include  Bosnia  and 
the  new  republics  surrounding  Russia).  Therefore,  the  focus  of 
future  arms  control  diplomacy  should  be  in  the  third  world. 
The  emotionally  intense  nature  of  most  third  world  armed  con¬ 
flicts  almost  ensures  that  diplomacy  will  be  slow  to  resolve 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  developed  nations  should  pursue 
stronger  diplomatic  options. 

The  preceding  discussion  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
flow  of  conventional  weapons  is  uncontrollable;  but  while  control 
will  be  difficult,  the  world  community  can  make  inroads  into  the 
trade.  Specifically,  pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  nations 
that  sponsor  terrorist  or  substate  groups.  Such  pressure  can  be 
applied  through  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  through  economic 
sanctions,  most-favored  nation  status,  judicious  application  of 
foreign  aid,  and  regional  alliances  such  as  NATO.  This  will  re¬ 
quire  cooperation  between  all  involved  nations,  and  the  United 
States  bears  considerable  responsibility  as  the  sole  remaining 
militaiy  superpower.  However,  the  American  paradox  is  to  exer¬ 
cise  world  diplomatic  leadership  in  arms  control  while  con¬ 
tinuing  to  lead  the  world  in  conventional  arms  deliveries. 


The  issue  of  conventional  arms  proliferation  remains  highly 
complex.  These  weapons  are  the  armament  of  choice  in  eveiy 
major  conflict,  and  that  trend  will  likely  continue.  Research 
shows  that  many  third  world  nations  are  engaged  in  armed 
conflict  of  one  form  or  another.  Furthermore,  the  likelihood  of 
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American  or  Western  European  involvement  in  third  world 
conflicts  over  the  next  10  years  has  not  disappeared.  To  see 
this,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  Gulf  War,  Somalia,  Bosnia, 
and  the  drug  war. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  United  States  and  the  responsi¬ 
ble  world  community  must  strengthen  international  diplo¬ 
matic  measures  and  expand  export  controls  in  the  third  world 
to  prudently  limit  the  trade  in  arms — at  least  in  “major”  con¬ 
ventional  arms.  Small  arms  remain  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
control,  since  they  “are  readily  and  cheaply  available  on  the 
international  arms  market. Conventional  weapons  prolifera¬ 
tion  may  be  likened  to  an  enzyme  in  a  chemical  reaction;  that 
is,  conventional  weapons  proliferation  is  the  enzyme  serving  as 
the  catalyst  in  armed  conflict.  Conventional  arms  will  not 
cause  a  war,  but  they  may  speed  up  the  pace  and  intensity  of 
an  armed  conflict. 

The  challenge  facing  the  international  community  in  the 
next  10  years  is  to  reduce  the  proliferation  of  conventional 
arms.  The  developed  nations  must  take  prudent  measures  to 
positively  impact  this  important  task. 
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Not  long  after  the  Gulf  War,  Jimmy  Carter  stated  that  of  the 
116  wars  since  World  War  II,  all  but  the  Iraqi  invasion  of 
Kuwait  were  civil  warsJ  While  the  exact  number  is  subject  to 
how  one  defines  civil  war,  study  after  study  shows  that  indeed 
the  predominant  form  of  warfare,  both  during  and  subsequent 
to  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  has  been  civil  war.  Many  excellent 
analyses  have  been  written  over  the  past  several  years  on  the 
nature  of  civil  wars.  Several  of  these  writings  have  defined 
both  the  term  and  overall  nature  of  civil  war.  Other  writings 
have  searched  for  explanations  for  the  beginnings  of  civil  wars 
and  ways  to  end  them. 

This  study  explores  a  seldom-studied  aspect  of  civil  wars.  It 
analyzes  the  extent  to  which  civil  wars  take  on  a  regional 
impact,  the  nature  of  such  impact,  and  what  to  expect  in  the 
future.  This  inquiry  has  much  relevance,  given  both  the  above- 
mentioned  frequency  of  civil  wars  today  and  the  potential  for 
more  civil  wars  as  we  move  into  the  twenty-first  centuiy.  We 
need  to  understand  the  degree  to  which  states  get  involved  in 
the  civil  wars  of  their  neighbors.  More  significantly,  we  must 
appreciate  the  extent  to  which  that  involvement  is  involuntaiy. 

Civil  wars  are  often  the  most  ruthless  types  of  war.  They  pit 
neighbor  against  neighbor  within  a  state  and  frequently  result 
in  enormous  civilian  suffering.  They  often  involve  extreme  acts 
of  savagery,  as  the  belligerents  know  that  the  victor  will  govern 
the  loser.  Finally,  they  tend  to  create  lasting  animosities 
among  people  who  must  then  learn  to  live  together  after  the 
fighting  has  ended. ^  Given  these  attributes,  post-cold  war  poli¬ 
ticians  the  world  over  may  find  it  desirable  to  stand  clear  of 
the  civil  wars  of  their  neighbors  rather  than  risk  the  lives  of 
their  own  people. 

Many  Americans  associate  a  certain  sensitivity  with  the 
term  civil  war  that  is  rooted  in  our  own  history.  This  associa- 
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tion  reinforces  the  desires  of  politicians  who  let  other  countries 
sort  out  their  internal  problems  without  US  interference.  One 
could  argue  that  this  association  was  the  d3mamic  at  work  in 
January  1995  when  State  Department  spokesman  Mike 
McCurry  discussed  Washington’s  position  on  the  Chechnya 
revolt.  The  Washington  Post  reported  that  “the  United  States 
yesterday  tempered  its  concerns  over  continued  Russian  army 
attacks  on  the  breakaway  region  of  Chechnya  by  citing  its  own 
violent  experience  containing  secessionism  during  the  Civil 
War.”  McCuny  was  quoted  as  saying, 

We  have  a  long  history  as  a  democracy  that  includes  an  episode  in  the 
history  of  our  own  country  where  we  dealt  with  a  secessionist  move¬ 
ment  through  armed  conflict  called  the  Civil  War  and  so  we  .  .  .  need  to 
be  conscious  of  those  types  of  issues  when  we  look  at  a  new  democracy 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  in  Russia,  dealing  with  what  has  already 
provided  enormous  political  debate  within  Russia.  We  have  to,  you 
know,  look  at  the  full  scope  of  issues  that  define  (the  relationship). ^ 

This  study  analyzes  the  degree  to  which  prudent  leaders  can 
afford  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  civil  wars  in  their  region.  It  reviews 
the  extent  to  which  observers  believe  civil  wars  will  affect  re¬ 
gional  or  global  security  concerns  into  the  next  centuiy.  The 
study  also  analyzes  the  nature  of  several  ongoing  civil  wars 
and  projected  regional  hot  spots  around  the  world.  The  reader 
may  contend  that  focusing  on  the  here  and  now  precludes 
lessons  learned  from  many  notable  civil  wars  throughout  his¬ 
tory.  This  focus  is  intentional.  The  civil  wars  of  history  still 
offer  tremendous  insight  into  their  nature,  how  they  start,  and 
how  they  end.  But,  the  ready  access  to  and  the  capabilities  of 
modem  conventional  weapons  throughout  the  world  inject  a 
level  of  violence  and  speed  into  the  destmctive  dimension  of 
modem  civil  wars  which,  in  turn,  greatly  accelerate  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  civil  wars  to  expand  to  the  regional  level.  Further¬ 
more,  the  relative  and  global  connectivity  of  even  the  most 
remote  portions  of  the  world  today,  particularly  in  terms  of 
trade  and  communications,  also  has  significantly  escalated 
the  regional  ripple  effect  of  civil  wars.  For  these  reasons,  the 
author  restricts  the  data  to  modem  civil  wars  to  attain  the 
most  accurate  picture  of  the  expansive  nature  of  tomorrow’s 
civil  wars. 
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This  examination  also  suggests  that  in  all  probability  civil 
wars  will  continue  to  be  the  most  common  type  of  war  well  into 
the  next  century.  Finally,  while  this  study  does  not  propose 
means  to  end  civil  wars,  it  offers  possible  courses  of  action  to 
limit  the  adverse  effects  of  civil  wars  on  regional  neighbors. 


Studies  have  defined  the  term  civil  war  in  various  ways.  This 
study  relies  on  the  definition  of  Roy  Licklider  as  outlined  in 
Stopping  the  Killing.  Licklider  defines  civil  war  as  “large-scale 
violence  among  geographically  contiguous  people  concerned 
about  possibly  having  to  live  with  one  another  in  the  same 
political  unit  after  the  conflict.”  His  definition  incorporates  two 
important  criteria.  First,  there  must  be  “multiple  sovereignty” 
in  that  the  people  “pay  taxes,  provide  men  to  its  armies,  feed 
its  functionaries,  honor  its  symbols,  give  time  to  its  service,  or 
yield  other  resources  despite  the  prohibitions  of  a  still- existing 
government  they  formerly  obeyed,”  thus  differentiating  civil 
wars  from  other  types  of  domestic  violence  such  as  riots. 
Second,  physical  violence  to  people  is  involved.  Licklider  has 
used  the  operational  definitions  of  the  Correlates  of  War  pro¬ 
ject:  “a)  1,000  battle  deaths  or  more  per  year  and  b)  effective 
resistance”  [either,  at  least  two  sides  must  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  for  violent  conflict  before  the  war  started,  or  the  weaker 
side  must  have  imposed  casualties  on  its  stronger  opponent 
equal  to  at  least  5  percent  of  the  number  of  casualties  it  suf¬ 
fered  at  the  hands  of  that  opponent).  This  last  criterion 
distinguishes  civil  wars  from  political  massacres.^ 

Under  this  mainstream  definition  then,  this  writer  classifies 
such  wars  of  secession  as  Chechnya’s  war  with  the  Russian 
Federation  as  a  civil  war.  Similarly,  this  definition  classifies 
wars  to  overthrow  current  governments,  like  the  war  in  Alge¬ 
ria,  as  civil  wars.  Hit  and  run  guerrilla  wars,  acts  of  terrorism, 
and  most  coup  attempts  do  not  conform  to  this  definition. 
Observers  have  labeled  conflicts  like  those  in  Somalia  as  civil 
wars,  even  though  these  conflicts  do  not  adhere  completely  to 
the  definition  outlined  earlier  in  this  analysis.  More  specifi¬ 
cally,  in  the  conflict  in  Somalia  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the 
government  in  charge.  Similarly,  although  President  BUI  Clinton’s 
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chief  of  staff  recently  referred  to  the  Serbian  war  of  aggression 
as  a  civil  war,  this  writer  found  it  difficult  to  identify  a  govern¬ 
ment  in  charge.®  These  borderline  definitions  of  civil  war  are 
not  critical  to  the  focus  of  this  study,  however,  since  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  their  internal  strife  to  the  neighboring  countries  do 
not  vary  markedly  from  the  types  and  degrees  of  strife  caused 
by  more  conventionally  structured  civil  wars. 

Histteoegil  Tresads 


Numerous  studies  have  documented  the  growing  frequency 
of  civil  wars.  Figure  8  shows  the  annual  number  of  wars  under 
way  from  1816  to  1992. 


The  cold  war  witnessed  the  competition  of  the  two  super¬ 
powers  for  regional  influence  throughout  the  world  by  spon¬ 
soring  either  state  governments  or  rebellious  factions  within 
those  states.  Angola  and  Nicaragua  encompass  only  two  exam- 
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pies  of  such  cold-war- sponsored  civil  wars.  More  significantly, 
however,  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war  the  world  has  seen  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  civil  wars.  This  increase  occurred  as 
states,  perceiving  themselves  as  unrestrained  by  superpower  in¬ 
fluence,  began  to  settle  long-festering  internal  scores  related  to 
race,  religion,  regionalism  (to  include  imbalanced  economic  dis¬ 
tribution  between  classes  or  regions),  ethnicity,  or  language.^ 

The  enormity  of  the  human  suffering  illustrates  the  size  of 
the  problem.  According  to  two  independent  studies,  civil  wars 
constituted  14  of  the  16  wars  raging  in  1990.  These  14  wars 
have  accounted  for  more  than  2.5  million  deaths.  Civilian  cas¬ 
ualties  comprised  more  than  90  percent  of  these  deaths.^  Civil 
wars  have  produced  a  large  number  of  the  estimated  41  mil¬ 
lion  refugees  in  the  world  today. ^  Readers  can  visualize  easily 
the  magnitude  of  this  carnage  by  sampling  a  few  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  recently  involved.  Observers  have  estimated  that  civil 
wars  caused  the  deaths  of  500,000  and  the  displacement  of 
about  2  million  recently  in  Rwanda.  Sudan’s  11 -year  civil 
war  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  up  to  1  million  and  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  3  million.  The  15-year-old  civil  war  in  Mozambique 
had  caused  more  than  650,000  deaths  by  the  time  a  peace 
treaty  was  signed  in  1992.12  More  than  150,000  deaths  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  civil  war  in  Liberia,  and  1  million  remain  dis¬ 
placed,  Sri  Lanka’s  ongoing  15-year  civil  war  has  killed 
40,000  and  has  displaced  thousands  more.i^  Unrest  in  Algeria 
in  1994  caused  25,000  to  die.i^  The  34-year-old  civil  war  in 
Guatemala  has  accounted  for  more  than  100,000  deaths  and 
the  displacement  of  1  million,  Finally,  over  20,000  have  died 
in  Afghanistan’s  two  and  one -half-year- old  civil  war.i'^  Even  if 
one  sets  aside  the  human  suffering,  the  treasure  spent  and 
productivity  lost  by  these  states  are  clearly  enormous. 

This  study,  however,  focuses  particularly  on  the  degree  to 
which  civil  wars  have  crossed  political  boundaries,  thereby 
causing  regional  problems.  We  can  turn  first  to  situations 
wherein  leaders  voluntarily  involved  their  states  in  the  affairs 
of  neighboring  civil  wars.  We  can  classify  these  situations  as 
largely  humanitarian  involvement,  involvement  for  regional 
stability,  or  opportunities  for  parochial  gains. 

Realists  contend  that  no  state  involves  itself  in  a  humanitar¬ 
ian  mission  without  expecting  such  gains  as  goodwill  or  future 
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access  to  a  region  and  its  assets.  Most  analysts  hold  that 
America’s  intervention  in  Somalia  fell  into  the  categoiy  of  voh 
untaiy  humanitarian  and  goodwill  participation.  However,  one 
state  may  not  perceive  another  state’s  motive  as  altruistic.  For 
example,  Daniel  Pipes,  editor  of  Middle  East  Quartedy,  points 
out  that  “many  groups  and  governments  accused  Washington  of 
establishing  a  new  colonialism  in  Somalia.”  He  cites  a  Beirut 
newspaper  that  considered  the  United  States’  involvement  in 
the  tragedy  as  an  “excuse  to  intervene  to  reshape  the  political  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  the  entire  center  of  Africa.” 

Examples  abound  of  states  involving  themselves  in  the  civil 
wars  of  other  states  primarily  to  maintain  the  stability  of  a 
region;  however,  states  need  not  be  neighbors  in  today’s 
“global  community”  to  want  to  ensure  the  stability  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  region.  In  today’s  interconnected  world,  these  interests 
often  have  economic  implications,  but  they  also  may  have  a 
military  nature,  particularly  if  the  warring  neighbors  control 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  This  search  for  stability  moti¬ 
vates  many  states  to  contribute  forces  and  materiel  in  UN, 
regional,  or  coalition  peacekeeping  efforts. 

Finally,  states  may  involve  themselves  in  the  civil  wars  of 
their  neighbors  for  less  than  altruistic  reasons.  Declared  or 
covert  third-party  sponsorship  of  either  side  in  a  civil  war  is 
still  common  despite  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  For  example,  the 
Algerian  government  has  accused  Sudan  of  assisting  Algerian 
guerrillas  by  permitting  Iran  to  use  Sudanese  territoiy  as  a 
transit  point  for  weapons.  Similarly,  Nigeria  contends  that 
France  wants  to  prevent  Nigeria  from  becoming  a  regional 
power  by  using  Sierra  Leone,  a  French  ally,  as  a  conduit  for 
weapons  into  civil  war-tom  Liberia. As  evidenced  by  these 
examples,  third  party  involvement  can  get  complex  as  states 
seek  gains  at  the  expense  of  a  state  embroiled  in  civil  war. 

More  significant  to  this  study,  however,  is  the  degree  to 
which  conditions  draw  states  involuntarily  into  conflicts.  For 
the  purposes  of  analysis,  this  study  groups  these  forces  into 
three  categories:  refugee  problems,  internal  security  problems, 
and  regional  environmental  ramifications. 

Civil  wars  often  mthlessly  “displace”  large  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  by  forcing  them  to  flee  their  countries,  thereby  becoming 
refugees.  Estimates  show  that  up  to  1.8  million  refugees  es- 
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caped  from  Rwanda  into  neighboring  Zaire,  Burundi,  and  Tan¬ 
zania  in  the  space  of  just  two  months.^ ^  Depending  on  the 
course  of  events  of  a  given  conflict,  the  refugee  problem  gener¬ 
ated  by  a  civil  war  often  becomes  a  tremendous  security 
burden  to  neighboring  countries  who  find  themselves  hosts  to 
the  flood  of  refugees,  often  on  short  notice.  For  example,  the 
government  of  Zaire  has  involuntarily  become  deeply  em¬ 
broiled  with  the  tragedy  of  the  Rwandan  civil  war.  The 
population  of  the  Zairian  town  of  Bukavu  has  swollen  from 
60,000  to  800,000.22  The  international  media  recently  re¬ 
ported  that  Zairians  were  taking  “brutal  measures”  to  crack 
down  on  rampant  crime  in  a  refugee  camp  of  200,000  Rwan¬ 
dans  that  included  a  riot  that  killed  18  Rwandans  and  one 
Zairian  soldier.  23  Several  sources  have  reported  that  former 
Hutu  government  and  military  officials  virtually  run  the 
Zairian  refugee  camps.  These  officials  are  accused  of  causing 
gross  distribution  problems  with  international  aid  sent  to  the 
camp  as  they  funnel  the  food  and  supplies  from  the  refugees  to 
the  estimated  30,000  Hutu  soldiers  resting,  training,  and  re¬ 
arming  in  the  Zairian  hills  for  another  attack  on  the  new 
Tutsi-led  Rwandan  government. 24 

A  different  type  of  internal  problem  has  arisen  from  the 
Rwandan  tragedy  in  neighboring  Tanzania.  There  the  200,000 
Rwandan  refugees  received  far  better  rations  and  care  than 
the  Tanzanian  people  themselves  due  to  the  flood  of  ear¬ 
marked  international  aid.  Fiona  Teny,  the  coordinator  for  the 
French  branch  of  the  charity  group  Doctors  Without  Borders, 
told  a  news  conference,  ‘The  obvious  way  to  tell  the  difference 
between  a  Rwandan  and  a  Tanzanian  is  by  their  health.”  She 
added  that  the  malnutrition  rate  among  Rwandan  refugees 
ranged  between  2  and  4  percent  as  compared  to  about  7  per¬ 
cent  for  Tanzanians. 25  The  disruptive  effect  this  difference 
could  have  on  the  Tanzanian  people  is  obvious. 

Refugee  problems  are  not  necessarily  short-term  or  re¬ 
stricted  to  less  developed  or  even  neighboring  nations.  For 
example,  in  1990  the  US  government  granted  200,000  Sal¬ 
vadorans  “temporary  protected  status”  under  legislation  that 
allowed  them  to  remain  in  the  United  States  and  work  legally, 
but  this  legislation  did  not  advance  them  toward  permanent 
residency  as  immigrants.  Many  observers  agree  that  these  Sal- 
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vadorans  no  longer  need  protection,  given  the  stable  political 
situation  in  their  country  since  the  1992  Salvadoran  civil  war 
truce.  However,  most  of  these  refugees  want  to  remain  in  the 
United  States,  where  they  have  put  down  roots.  As  late  as 
November  1994,  the  US  government  has  continued  to  work 
through  the  political  controversy  surrounding  this  issue. 

The  security  concerns  a  neighboring  civil  war  can  bring  to  a 
state  has  many  forms.  For  example,  security  concerns  can 
have  enormous  economic  effects  in  the  form  of  lost  revenues, 
destroyed  or  nationalized  assets  in-country,  a  weakened  trad¬ 
ing  partner,  and  lost  access  to  needed  resources.  A  relatively 
small  but  clear  case  demonstrates  this  point.  In  December 
1994  Indian  rebels  and  Mexican  government  forces  fought  for 
12  days.  Although  not  a  full  civil  war,  this  limited  action  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Mexican  peso’s  plunge  of  38  percent  against  the 
dollar.  Foreign  investors  lost  millions  due  to  the  crash,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  Latin  American  investment  analyst. 

In  addition  to  economic  concerns,  states  also  suffer  physical 
security  problems  due  to  neighboring  civil  wars.  Some  ob¬ 
servers  expect  Burundi,  on  the  border  with  Rwanda,  to  tumble 
into  civil  war  in  Rwanda’s  wake,  given  that  these  countries 
have  a  similar  geography,  language,  and  ethnic  mix  of  Tutsis 
and  Hutus.28  At  the  hands  of  Islamic  fundamentalist  groups, 
France  has  recently  seen  many  of  its  citizens  in  Algeria  mur¬ 
dered,  one  of  its  planes  hijacked,  and  terrorist  recruiting  and 
training  cells  established  on  French  soil.  According  to  Gilles 
Kepel,  a  French  expert  on  north  African  affairs,  “It  is  clear  that 
the  fundamentalists  are  tiying  to  create  a  large  social  base  to 
solidify  their  movement  in  France.  We  can  no  longer  escape 
the  consequences  of  Algeria’s  turmoil. 

Finally,  observers  cannot  ignore  the  regional  environmental 
ramifications  of  civil  wars  any  longer.  Sources  in  Zaire  report 
that  Rwandan  refugee  camps  impede  a  critical  corridor  be¬ 
tween  two  parts  of  a  Zairian  national  park.  These  same 
sources  recognize  the  corridor  as  a  “critical  biological  link”  in 
the  ecosystem  of  the  park  because  of  the  variety  of  animals 
that  transit  there.  According  to  the  New  York  Times,  ‘The  refu¬ 
gee  camps  pose  threats  to  the  animals  in  several  ways.  The 
human  presence  discourages  the  animals  from  entering  the 
corridor.  Those  animals  that  do  venture  forth  are  at  risk  of 
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catching  human  diseases.  And  the  refugees  are  exploiting  the 
forest  for  food  and  firewood. Elsewhere  in  Africa,  civil  wars 
have  forced  settled  populations  to  leave  the  land,  resulting  in 
its  neglect  and  exacerbating  desertification.  These  wars  also 
have  frequently  targeted  animal  reserves  and  water  resources. 

Fuattm©  FOTjeettioinis 

As  we  look  beyond  the  turn  of  the  century,  we  see  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  civil  wars  will  diminish  either  in  terms  of  sheer  num¬ 
bers  of  conflicts  or  the  magnitude  of  their  destruction.  The 
previously  mentioned  factors  spurring  current  civil  wars  will 
remain  obvious  in  a  monopolar  world  10  years  hence.  We  can 
defend  this  assertion  best  by  analyzing  various  regions  of  the 
world  which  either  currently  are  or  show  indications  of  becom¬ 
ing  “hot  spots”  for  civil  wars  to  break  out.  These  potential  civil 
wars  would  have  significantly  adverse  regional  and  global  im¬ 
plications. 

The  89  ethnic  republics  and  regions  of  the  Russian  Federa¬ 
tion  can  serve  as  a  tinderbox  of  internal  conflict.  Given  the 
precedent-setting  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  sub¬ 
stantial  military  action  in  Chechnya,  a  distinct  possibility 
exists  for  that  conflict  to  spill  into  neighboring  republics  of  the 
North  Caucasian  region,  which  is  “a  volatile  melting  pot  of 
ethnic  groups  that  share  Chechen  suspicions  of  Kremlin  in¬ 
tentions. According  to  a  recent  analysis  by  Leon  Goure  (of 
the  Science  Applications  International  Corporation),  while 
non-Russian  ethnic  elements  represent  only  18  percent  of  the 
total  population  and  therefore  lack  the  “critical  mass”  to  bring 
about  the  disintegration  of  the  Russian  Federation,  these  non- 
Russian  ethnic  elements  “do  not  lack  for  geographic  concen¬ 
tration  and  potential  conflicts  in  certain  parts  of  Russia,  and 
this  raises  concern  that  secession  by  such  areas  may  set  in 
motion  a  widening  movement  unless  effectively  resisted  by  the 
central  authorities.”^^  A  Russian  Federation  that  perceives  it¬ 
self  in  a  state  of  dissolution  could  conceivably  return  to  much 
more  authoritarian  leadership  to  stem  the  tide.  This  new  direc¬ 
tion  could  thrust  the  rest  of  the  globe  into  a  new  cold  war.  At  a 
minimum,  chaos  in  the  nuclear-armed  Russian  Federation 
would  be  a  significant  security  concern  for  other  states. 
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China  also  may  face  growing  internal  unrest  in  the  near 
future,  but  for  economic  rather  than  ethnic  reasons.  Futurists 
Alvin  and  Heidi  Toffler  paint  a  chillingly  realistic  scenario 
wherein  the  economically  booming  coastal  provinces  escalate 
their  current  defiance  of  the  central  government  in  Beijing. 
The  TofQers  foresee  the  day  when  these  provinces  refuse  to 
contribute  the  funds  the  central  government  needs  to  improve 
distant  rural  conditions  or  put  down  agrarian  unrest.  They 
state: 

Unless  Beijing  grants  them  (the  coastal  provinces)  complete  freedom  of 
financial  and  political  action,  one  can  imagine  the  new^  elites  insisting 
on  independence  or  some  facsimile  of  it — a  step  that  could  tear  China 
apart  and  trigger  civil  war.  With  enormous  investments  at  stake, 
Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  other  countries  might  be  compelled  to  take 
sides — and  thus  find  themselves  sucked  unwillingly  into  the  con¬ 
flagration  that  might  follow.  33 

Future  regional  security  ramifications  stemming  from  the 
blossoming  Algerian  civil  war  extend  well  beyond  France.  Peter 
Rodman  (director  of  Middle  East  Studies  at  the  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies)  sees  high  stakes  for  the 
Mediterranean  region.  “A  civil  war  could  destabilize  the  region 
and  trigger  a  mass  exodus  spilling  over  into  Europe. Given 
their  own  increasingly  radical  Islamic  movements,  Egypt, 
Tunisia,  Morocco,  and  Libya  are  particularly  nervous  when 
they  consider  the  destabilizing  effects  on  their  own  govern¬ 
ments  of  a  successful  Islamic  revolution  in  Algeria.^s  Along 
with  France,  Spain  and  Italy  are  concerned  about  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  immigrants  likely  to  be  generated  by  a 
fundamentalist  Islamic  government  coming  into  power  in 
Algeria.26  Finally,  an  anti-Western  government  in  Algeria  could 
jeopardize  trade,  especially  the  important  supplies  of  oil  and 
gas  Algeria  currently  exports  to  Europe. 

Other  potential  hot  spots  abound  in  the  world.  To  C.  Payne 
Lucas  (president  of  Africare,  a  Washington-based  development 
and  relief  organization)  the  1994  truce  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Angola  and  Mozambique  hold  vital  importance  to  the  region. 
He  states: 

Without  sustained  peace,  notably  in  Angola  and  Mozambique,  there 
cannot  be  effective  economic  integration  and  growth  in  the  region.  And 
without  growth.  Western  democracy  could  prove  too  fragile  and  exotic 
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to  survive.  That  is  why,  beyond  the  humanitarian  imperative,  keeping 
the  peace  in  Angola  is  so  critical.  Angola  is  the  region’s  last  remaining 
element  of  destabilization.  A  peaceful  Angola,  with  its  enormous  oil, 
mineral,  and  agricultural  resources,  becomes  a  keystone  to  regional 
growth.  An  Angola  in  conflict  poisons  the  southern  African  well, 
encouraging  foreign  investors  to  avoid  the  region  and  political 
dissidents  to  resort  again  to  violence. 38 


Having  analyzed  the  propensity  of  civil  wars  to  affect  their 
neighbors  adversely  in  a  variety  of  ways,  it  is  appropriate  to 
end  this  study  with  a  brief  look  at  possible  ways  an  external 
state  could  employ  its  diplomatic,  economic,  informational, 
and  military  instruments  of  power  to  at  least  “contain”  the  re¬ 
gional  impact  of  a  given  civil  war. 


The  first  consideration  shows  an  appreciation  for  the 
uniqueness  of  every  civil  war  and  thus,  in  true  Clausewitzian 
fashion,  emphasizes  that  the  state  needs  to  focus  first  on 
quickly  attaining  and  correctly  analyzing  sufficient  intelligence 
to  allow  for  the  formulation  of  an  accurate  assessment  of  the 
“nature”  of  a  particular  war.  Such  an  analysis  provides  good 
clues  about  the  potential  regional  impact  of  that  war  in  terms 
of  such  important  areas  as  potential  refugee  management  re¬ 
quirements,  possible  environmental  effects,  or  potential  desta¬ 
bilizing  results  from  the  fighting  on  neighboring  states. 

To  contain  a  civil  war  diplomatically  a  state  could,  either 
unilaterally  or  through  an  international  body,  put  the  warring 
parties  in  the  civil  war  on  notice  that  it  will  deal  with  both 
sides  harshly  should  either  party  allow  the  war  to  extend  be¬ 
yond  its  own  borders.  A  state  also  could  use  its  diplomatic 
machineiy  to  assemble  any  coalitions  it  may  need  to  coordi¬ 
nate  men  and  materiel  for  refugee  relief  efforts. 

Economically,  a  state  could,  depending  on  its  needs  in  a 
given  conflict,  assemble  or  solicit  economic  assistance  in  the 
form  of  supplies  needed  to  care  for  large  influxes  of  refugees 
and  organize  other  forms  of  economic  aid  to  help  ensure  the 
stability  of  regional  economies  likely  impacted  by  the  warring 
state.  This  assistance,  in  the  form  of  money  or  such  system 
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essentials  as  oil,  could  be  particularly  important  to  a  state 
whose  economy  is  normally  heavily  dependent  upon  trade  with 
the  warring  state. 

A  liberal  movement  of  information  between  states  concern¬ 
ing  progress  of  the  war,  refugee  flows,  or  imminent  environ¬ 
mental  impacts  could  be  extremely  helpful  in  the  proactive 
posturing  of  neighboring  states’  resources  to  mitigate  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  civil  war’s  expansion. 

MiEitaEy  C©initaEffliinni©init 

If  an  external  state  decides  to  use  military  power  to  help 
contain  the  civil  war  of  a  neighboring  state  within  its  borders, 
the  militaiy  should  respond  rapidly  and  with  “overwhelming 
force.”  The  US  did  as  much  in  Somalia  and  Haiti.  Such  actions 
help  to  preempt  new  problems  and  ensure  that  adversaries 
understand  the  imprudence  of  resistance.  These  principles  ap¬ 
ply  irrespective  of  whether  a  state  uses  military  force  uni¬ 
laterally  or  as  part  of  a  coalition  or  regional  or  UN  force. 

In  December  1994  UN  forces  broke  with  their  traditional 
roles  as  peacekeepers  and  Joined  Zairian  government  troops  in 
a  sweep  of  one  Rwandan  refugee  camp  to  remove  weapons  and 
criminal  elements. Thus,  precedent  exists  for  an  aggressive 
militaiy  response  to  contain  refugee  problems  that  emanate 
from  civil  wars.  The  rapid  and  powerful  force  strategy  recom¬ 
mended  here  applies  particularly  well  to  the  type  of  activity 
found  in  the  beginning  stage  of  a  refugee  camp’s  existence, 
thus  preempting  the  chaos  experienced  in  the  Rwandan  refu¬ 
gee  camps  in  Zaire. 

To  use  the  military  instrument  to  provide  rapid  relief  sup¬ 
plies  and  personnel  to  support  these  refugee  camps  could  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  viable  mission.  Similarly,  accelerated  security  assis¬ 
tance  efforts  (small  arms,  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
System  surveillance,  and  Patriot  missiles,  etc.)  to  neighboring 
states  could  help  to  alleviate  concerns  within  those  states  and 
send  a  message  to  the  warring  parties  not  to  let  the  conflict 
spill  across  borders. 

“Shows  of  force”  also  may  be  a  highly  effective  mechanism  to 
contain  civil  wars.  Such  efforts  might  entail  stationing  troops 
on  a  warring  state’s  borders  as  the  US  is  currently  doing  in 
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Macedonia  to  contain  the  Bosnian  conflict.  Similarly,  troops 
may  be  stationed  in  nearby  coastal  waters  as  the  US  recently 
did  via  a  “float  reserve”  of  2,000  Marines  off  the  Haitian  coast. 

Clearly,  irrespective  of  the  roles  it  may  play  to  prevent  or 
terminate  civil  wars,  the  military  power  of  a  nation  certainly 
can  play  an  important  role  in  containing  these  most  disruptive 
of  all  wars. 
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The  cold  war  paradigm  that  encompassed  world  politics 
from  about  1945  to  1989  was  characterized  most  strongly  by 
global  competition  between  the  United  States  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  A  part  of  that  rivaliy  involved  the  contest  for 
influence  among  third  world  states.  That  contest  was  marked 
by  a  larger  degree  of  intercourse  between  the  two  superpowers 
and  nations  of  the  third  world  than  otherwise  would  have  been 
the  case  had  the  intercourse  been  based  strictly  on  classic 
realpolitik  bilateral  interests.  Indeed,  that  degree  of  super¬ 
power  involvement  with  third  world  affairs  was  not  present 
previous  to  the  cold  war. 

In  the  cold  war  bipolar  environment,  the  political  actors  of 
the  third  world  came  to  understand  a  most  important  unwrit¬ 
ten  rule  of  the  game:  A  regional  conflict  could  not  lead  to  a 
direct  confrontation  between  the  two  superpowers  as  it  did 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  for  such  a  conflict  had  obvi¬ 
ous  dimensions  of  nuclear  danger.  This  unwritten  rule  served 
to  contain  or  depress  regional  conflicts  or  chronic  antagonisms 
among  or  within  nation-states  and  to  limit  or  moderate  them 
when  they  did  occur. 

It  is  now  obvious — since  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the 
breakup  of  the  former  Soviet  empire — that  the  bipolar  frame¬ 
work  for  the  moderation  of  regional  conflicts  has  crumbled. 
Moreover,  the  framework  crumbled  without  replacement  by  a 
comparable  new  order.  (Pundits  have  more  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  the  new  world  order  proclaimed  by  President  George 
Bush  as  the  new  world  disorder.)  The  implosion  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  caused  a  precipitous  decline  in  Russia’s  sub¬ 
sequent  influence  and  diminished  the  scope  of  her  dealings 
with  other  nations.  For  its  own  reasons,  the  United  States  has 
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evidenced  a  slower,  more  hesitant  withdrawal  from  intense 
involvement  in  world  affairs. 

As  superpower  involvement  in  world  affairs  diminished, 
third  world  powers  aspiring  to  increase  their  influence  in  sev¬ 
eral  areas  of  the  world  have  been  testing  the  will  of  the  great 
powers — and  in  some  cases,  neighboring  countries  in  their 
own  region— to  draw  lines  of  tolerance  pertaining  to  regional 
conflicts.  These  conflicts  have  ranged  from  Iraq’s  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Kuwait  in  1990,  to  the  dissolution  of  countries 
formerly  held  together  by  military  forces  such  as  the  former 
Yugoslavia  and  the  former  Soviet  Union’s  Caucasus  republics, 
to  the  internal  collapse  of  Somalia,  Rwanda,  and  Haiti.  Thus, 
many  academics  and  political  analysts  have  concluded  that 
the  world  has  become  more  dangerous,  not  less,  in  the  wake  of 
the  collapse  of  the  cold  war  order. 

These  post-cold-war  conflicts  elicited  varying  responses  from 
other  nations.  The  United  States  and  its  allies  responded  over¬ 
whelmingly  to  turn  back  Iraq’s  aggression  in  Kuwait.  Contrast 
this  response  to  their  being  much  more  muted  in  their  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  wars  erupting  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  the 
states  emerging  from  the  ruins  of  the  defunct  Soviet  Union.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  United  States  deployed  sizable  numbers  of 
military  forces  to  address  internal  problems  in  Somalia  and 
Haiti  that  represented  no  threat  outside  their  borders. 

These  situations  and  the  reactions  to  them  by  other  powers 
beg  the  question:  Is  there  a  systematic  way  to  predict  likely 
applications  of  military  force  by  anyone  that  might  give  rise  to 
security  concerns  on  the  part  of  other  nations?  That  is,  can  we 
predict  the  nations  likely  to  employ  military  forces  to  embark 
upon  regional  hegemony  during  the  next  five  to  10  years?  If  so, 
then  we  will  be  able  to  identify  likely  security  concerns  around 
the  globe  more  easily  and  use  their  predictions  to  enhance  the 
prospects  for  stability. 

To  begin  the  search  for  the  answers  to  these  questions,  we 
must  define  hegemony  more  precisely.  There  is  extant  a  variety 
of  definitions  of  hegemony  that  must  be  winnowed,  ranging 
from  the  generic  to  specific  applications  of  the  term  as  a  char¬ 
acteristic  primarily  applicable  to  super  or  great  powers.  Most 
definitions,  nonetheless,  contain  elements  of  the  useful  but 
general  definition  espoused  by  Jack  C.  Plano  and  Roy  Olton: 
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“Hegemony  is  the  extension  by  one  state  of  preponderant  in¬ 
fluence  or  control  over  another  state  or  region.  A  policy  of 
hegemony  may  result  in  a  client- state  or  satellite  relationship 
and  the  creation  of  a  sphere  of  influence.” i  David  J.  Myers 
defines  regional  hegemons  as  “states  which  possess  power  suf¬ 
ficient  to  dominate  a  subordinate  state  system. He  describes 
three  relevant  dimensions  of  power:  the  material,  the  military, 
and  the  motivational.^  For  our  purpose,  we  focus  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  aspect  and  modify  these  definitions  of  hegemony  as 
follows:  A  state  establishes  hegemony  (i.e.,  it  extends  prepon¬ 
derant  influence  or  control)  militarily  over  another  state  or 
region,  normally  against  a  neighbor  or  in  its  immediate  region, 
through  the  application  of  the  military  instrument  of  power. 

A  state’s  mere  use  of  the  military,  however,  may  or  may  not 
constitute  a  “threat”  to  another.  A  clear  threat  exists  when  a 
state  uses  military  force  in  such  a  way  that  another  state  per¬ 
ceives  its  sovereignty  or  physical  survival — its  core  interests — 
at  risk.  Further,  if  one  country’s  military  action  should 
threaten  another  country’s  important  socioeconomic  interests, 
the  risks  may  be  classified  at  the  intermediate  level.  Interests 
at  the  intermediate  level  are  not  considered  vital  or  critical  to 
the  nation’s  survival  as  a  sovereign  entity,  but  they  do  con¬ 
sider  them  important  to  the  way  or  quality  of  life  in  that 
nation.  Finally,  the  risks  may  be  to  another  nation’s  peripheral 
interests,  which  concern  ideological,  humanitarian,  or  attitu- 
dinal  matters. 

Traditionally,  the  reaction  of  a  nation  to  a  perceived  threat 
has  varied  directly  according  to  the  perceived  degree  of  danger 
to  the  nation’s  core  interests.  During  the  cold  war,  the  two 
superpowers  analyzed  eveiy  third  world  military  action  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  perceived  effect  on  their  strategic  interests.  But 
another  unwritten  rule  of  the  cold  war  framework  outlined 
that  only  in  unusual,  clearly  defined  instances  did  superpower 
military  forces  intervene;  elsewhere,  the  preferred  form  of  su¬ 
perpower  intervention  came  through  proxies  or  nonmilitary 
means.  More  recently,  however,  super  and  great  powers  with 
ability  to  project  military  force  to  distant  comers  of  the  world 
have  at  times  exercised  that  capability  when  a  far-removed 
aspiring  regional  hegemon  employed  militaiy  force  to  threaten 
its  neighbors.  Thus,  hegemony  as  a  threat  to  world  security 
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has  become  doubly  dangerous.  On  the  one  hand,  restraints  on 
aspiring  regional  hegemons  have  been  loosened;  while  on  the 
other,  the  question  of  whether  or  how  other  nations  may  react 
has  become  less  predictable.  Michael  T.  Klare,  professor  of 
peace  and  world  security  studies  at  Hampshire  College,  sar¬ 
donically  describes  the  course  of  post-cold-war  American 
foreign  policy  thinking: 

Republicans  and  Democrats  do  not  agree  about  much,  least  of  all  in 
the  foreign  policy  area,  but  on  one  key  point  they  seem  to  share  the 
same  delusion:  that  America’s  national  security  interests  are  best 
secured  by  preparing  for  an  unending  series  of  conflicts  with  “rogue 
states”  in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia.^ 


Mistoiriesil  md  Fir©seinit  Stsitte  ©f  tin©  FTOlblem 


Few  broad  studies  of  international  affairs  have  focused  on 
regional  hegemony  systematically  and  analytically.  Instead,  in 
some  cases,  observers  have  arbitrarily  chosen  countries  based 
on  empirical  observations  of  “likely  suspects”  in  certain  geo¬ 
graphic  regions  and  written  about  them  as  historic  or  potential 
military  threats.  Others  have  focused  primarily  on  the  history 
of  great  power  reactions  to  the  activities  of  regional  hegemons. 
But  let  us  identify  the  aspiring  hegemons  in  the  third  world 
who  could  raise  a  militaiy  threat  against  another  nation  and 
thereby  create  a  regional,  if  not  a  global,  security  concern 
during  the  next  decade.  The  potential  number  of  hegemons  is 
large,  for  analysts  might  characterize  most  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  180  nations  in  the  world  as  still  developing  their 
political,  economic,  and  social  institutions  and  infrastruc¬ 
tures;  most  have  military  forces;  and  most  are  not  geo¬ 
graphically  isolated  island  nations. 

Karl  P.  Magyar  advances  an  analytical  methodology  for  ana¬ 
lyzing  hegemon-driven  security  concerns  when  he  posits  that 
states  develop  as  international  actors  in  stages.^  First,  the 
formative  stage  occurs  at  the  inception  of  a  state.  Second,  the 
consolidative  stage  of  building  legitimate  political  and  admin¬ 
istrative  institutions  develops  in  a  long  process  after  a  state 
attains  independence.  Indeed,  the  consolidative  stage  may  be 
subdivided  into  an  early,  aggressive,  “forced”  phase  and  a 
later,  perhaps  an  enduring  or  mature  phase.  Third,  the  expan- 
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sive  stage  occurs  \vhen  states  attempt  to  export  their  power 
into  neighboring  lands.  Having  attained  internal  consolidation 
and  a  dominant  regional  position,  Magyar  argues  the  states 
then  qualify  as  great  powers  and  enter  the  global  or  imperial 
stage.  This  stage  is  characterized  by  the  projection  of  power 
and  expansion  of  political  influence  to  distant  areas.  Fifth,  the 
compulsive  stage  accentuates  a  growing  imbalance  between  a 
great  power’s  resources  and  ambitions,  leading  to  the  power’s 
precipitous  weakening,  if  not  collapse. 

Magyar  places  the  great  bulk  of  states  in  the  world  today  in 
the  consolidative  stage,  with  about  half  in  the  early  phase  of 
this  stage.  A  number  of  the  states  in  this  consolidative  stage, 
Magyar  argues,  are  among  the  most  unstable  states  in  the 
international  system.  Into  this  category  he  places  some  estab¬ 
lished  but  perennially  volatile  Latin  American  states,  most 
African  states,  post-cold-war  Russia  and  the  Confederation  of 
Independent  States  (CIS),  and  a  number  of  other  third  world 
states  with  greatly  disproportionate  arms  acquisition  policies, 
including  North  Korea. 

Combining  the  phenomenon  of  aspiring  regional  hegemons 
with  greater  freedom  to  maneuver  after  the  collapse  of  the  cold 
war  structure  with  Magyar’s  state  classification  system  and  its 
attributes  of  states  in  the  volatile,  forced,  and  consolidative 
phase  seems  to  depart  from  a  more  systematic  identification  of 
the  states  in  each  region  potentially  prepared  to  use  military 
force  to  expand  or  otherwise  increase  their  regional  or  global 
influence.  A  tour  d’  horizon  of  each  region  follows.  Each  sec¬ 
tion  discusses  nations  which  have  acted  as  hegemons  in  the 
recent  past  or  which  are  aspiring  hegemons.  Most  of  these 
regions  are  presently  in  the  consolidative  or  expansionist 
stages  of  national  development. 


Peru  and  Ecuador  revived  an  old  border  dispute  in  early  1995 
when  clashes  broke  out  between  army  units  on  the  frontier.  This 
clash  is  the  most  recent  transnational  border  confrontation  on 
the  South  American  continent,  but  many  similar  skirmishes 
from  the  past  could  be  revived.  For  example,  Ecuador  also  has 
had  border  clashes  with  Colombia,  and  Bolivia  dreams  of  a  path 
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to  the  sea.  With  territorial  acquisition  in  mind,  these  conflicts 
also  may  portend  expansionist  ambitions. 

One  must  keep  an  eye  on  Cuba,  Guatemala,  and  Nicaragua, 
all  of  whom  have  actively  employed  their  militaiy  forces  or 
extended  militaiy  support  in  regional  conflicts  in  the  past. 
Today  Cuba’s  economy  continues  to  deteriorate  and  Nicaragua 
is  deeply  immersed  in  building  a  democracy  and  market  econ¬ 
omy;  nonetheless,  the  political  operatives  in  both  countries  are 
the  same  powers  who  fueled  past  conflicts  in  their  regions. 
They  are  either  still  in  power  or  have  retained  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  over  their  new  governments.  The  point  becomes  pertinent 
in  considering  allusions  to  ties  between  rebel  leaders  and  the 
Sandinistas  of  Nicaragua  contained  in  early  1995  news  reports 
of  renewed  fighting  in  the  Chiapas  region  of  Me:?dco. 

Western  Ewop© 

Western  Europe  is  comprised  of  mature  states,  all  of  whom 
now  have  democratically  elected  governments  with  free,  inte¬ 
grated  markets  or  mixed  government-private  sector  economies. 
Thus,  with  a  possible  exception  discussed  later,  in  the  main 
they  are  not  candidates  to  repeat  the  deeds  of  past  regional 
hegemons.  Instead,  the  fundamental  question  for  "Western 
Europe  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  probably  into  the  next  century,  focuses  on  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  European  security  affairs.  That  role  has  sig¬ 
nificantly  and  rapidly  decreased  since  the  demise  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  Analysts  have  debated  the  issue  under  the  guise 
of  discussions  about  future  roles  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO).  More  importantly,  they  have  debated  it 
under  the  rubric  of  developing  the  European  Union  (EU)  as  an 
extensive  political  entity  with  its  ovm  defense  capability  exer¬ 
cised  through  such  principally  European  security  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  Western  European  Union  (WEU)  and  the  Organi¬ 
zation  for  the  Security  and  Cooperation  of  Europe  (OSCE). 
Thus,  the  EU  (even  though  several  of  its  largest  and  most 
important  members  are  mature  major  powers)  itself  may  be 
considered  as  being  in  the  early  stages  of  a  consolidation 
phase  as  a  transnational  political  unit,  with  the  establishment 
of  regional  hegemony  as  a  potential  objective. 
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This  suggestion  does  not  imply  in  any  way  that  the  EU  will 
suddenly  become  aggressive.  Indeed,  all  major  European  pow¬ 
ers  are  currently  decreasing  the  size  of  their  militaiy  forces; 
most  of  them  still  want  the  US  to  play  a  strong  role  in  Euro¬ 
pean  security  affairs;  and  most  appear  willing  to  join  with  the 
US  to  react  militarily  to  third  world  crises  when  necessary. 
Nevertheless,  to  further  the  end  of  “europeanizing”  regional 
security.  Western  European  governments  are  likely  to  feel  in¬ 
creasing  political  pressure  to  use  their  own  military  forces — 
either  nationally  or  through  their  regional  security  organiza¬ 
tions — to  intervene  in  small  regional  conflicts  on  the  borders  of 
Europe  when  it  appears  to  Europeans’  political  advantage  to 
act  independently  or  ahead  of  the  United  States. 

Greece  and  Turkey,  two  nations  straddling  the  border  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  Asia,  show  no  signs  of  definitively  resolving 
old  disagreements  that  have  deteriorated  into  conflicts.  In  the 
breakup  of  the  former  Yugoslavia  into  several  nations,  Greece 
has  resurrected  an  old  difference  with  the  Republic  of  Mace¬ 
donia  that  portends  military  conflict,  and  has  held  hostage  the 
policy  of  the  EU  and  other  nations  vis  a  vis  that  emerging  na¬ 
tion.  Turkey,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  to  deal  with  a  resur¬ 
gence  of  historic  Kurdish  attempts  to  forge  an  independent 
nation  from  areas  the  Kurds  populate  in  Turkey,  Iraq,  and 
Syria.  Turkey  also  has  found  itself  presented  with  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  expand  its  influence,  albeit  so  far  not  militarily  in  some 
of  the  new  Moslem  republics  emerging  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union  (discussed  in  a  later  section)  and  in  Bosnia. 


A  plethora  of  actual  or  aspiring  regional  hegemons  are  emerg¬ 
ing  in  the  volatile  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  region.  As 
Magyar  points  out,  Israel  expanded  into  lands  belonging  to 
Jordan  and  Syria,  and  the  recent  Israeli- Jordan  peace  treaty 
and  the  Israeli-Palestine  Liberation  Army  peace  agreement 
have  not  settled  the  land -ownership  issues.®  One  needs  only  to 
recall  the  eight-year  Iran-Iraq  war,  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait 
and  the  ensuing  Gulf  War,  the  battles  between  North  and 
South  Yemen,  the  Yemeni  rivalry  with  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
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Syria’s  occupation  of  Lebanon  to  be  aware  of  the  aspirants  for 
regional  hegemony  in  the  area. 

Closely  associated  with  these  states  are  the  fragile  states  of 
North  Africa.  The  most  unpredictable  state  in  that  area  has 
been  Libya,  which  acted  militarily  against  Egypt  and  Chad, 
supported  terrorism  against  the  US  and  Western  Europe,  and 
fostered  insurgent  movements  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  in 
countries  as  distant  as  the  Philippines.  While  the  Muammar 
Qadhafi  regime’s  expansionist  activities  may  have  been  less 
visible  after  the  US  raid  of  April  1986,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  regime’s  hegemonial  ambitions  have  abated  or  that 
the  region  will  remain  relatively  quiescent  in  the  future. 

If  Libya  is  the  most  disruptive  country  in  the  region,  Alge¬ 
ria’s  current  internal  struggle  with  the  forces  of  political  Islam 
presents  the  most  volatile  situation.^  The  outcome  of  that 
struggle  is  potentially  disruptive  to  the  region  and  beyond,  as 
has  been  Algeria’s  support  of  the  Polisario  Front  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  Western  Sahara.  Morocco,  also,  has  demonstrated  expan¬ 
sionist  aims  with  its  attempted  absorption  of  Western  Sahara, 
its  occasional  military  involvement  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and 
its  participation  in  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  in  1991. 

A  “bridge”  state  from  the  Arab  world  to  Black  Africa  because  of 
geography  and  its  Arab  and  Black  African  populations,  Sudan 
remains  locked  in  a  vicious  civil  war.  At  the  same  time,  the 
central  government  is  harshly  implementing  political  Islam  and 
aligning  itself  with  the  terrorist-supporting  states  of  Iran  and 
Libya  to  expand  its  influence  in  the  wider  region  that  includes 
Chad,  Ethiopia,  Eritrea,  Somalia,  and  most  notably  Egypt. 


As  the  continent  with  the  greatest  proportion  of  its  states  in 
the  formative  or  early  consolidative  stages,  Africa  likely  will 
witness  more  wars  in  its  sub-Saharan  region  than  any  other 
region  of  the  globe.  The  mostly  internal  conflicts  in  African 
countries  can  be  exploited  now  by  emerging  regional  hege¬ 
monic  neighbors  who  are  aware  of  the  traditional  great  powers’ 
declining  interest  in  interfering  on  the  continent.  Examples  of 
such  emerging  regional  hegemons  include  Nigeria  (acting  most 
recently  in  the  Liberian  civil  war)  and  Tanzania  (acting  in 
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Uganda,  the  Comoros,  and  the  Seychelles).  One  example  in¬ 
cludes  Uganda,  where  the  government,  despite  its  denials, 
clearly  used  its  own  militaiy  resources  to  support  the  Rwan¬ 
dan  Patriotic  Front’s  overthrow  of  the  Rwandan  government. 
Another  example  includes  Zaire’s  military  actions  in  Rwanda 
and  Angola. 

President  Nelson  Mandela  initially  has  directed  South  Africa 
away  from  the  interventionist  and  hegemonic  policies  of  the 
preceding  white  governments.  Nevertheless,  he  will  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  South  Africa,  as  powerful  as  the  countiy  is  militarily, 
to  avoid  involvement  in  future  southern  African  conflicts,  even 
if  only  in  peacemaking  or  peacekeeping  roles. 

Ranging  over  Africa  with  an  eye  toward  the  future,  Magyar 
succinctly  describes  the  continent  as  a  major  source  of  global 
security  concerns:  “Formative  conflicts  are  underway  or  per¬ 
haps  may  be  expected  in  Somalia,  Djibouti,  Eritrea,  Ethiopia, 
Sudan,  Chad,  Western  Sahara,  Nigeria,  Zaire,  Tanzania,  and 
South  Africa.  Africa  also  experiences  several  expansionist  ef¬ 
forts  initiated  by  Nigeria,  Morocco,  Sudan,  Libya,  Tanzania, 
Ivory  Coast,  and  Zaire.”®  Such  a  tumultuous  conflict  environ¬ 
ment  offers  ample  opportunity  to  emerging  hegemons. 

Riassia,  tlie  “Near  Abroad/’  aiad  Eastern  Europe 

Paul  Hacker  sums  up  some  of  the  most  significant  problems 
facing  the  region  once  dominated  by  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact: 

These  include  ...  (1)  most  crucially,  how  to  consolidate  democracy  in 
Russia  and  to  promote  a  new  set  of  relations  with  the  former  Soviet 
republics  in  conditions  of  internecine  wars,  perceived  threats  from 
Islamic  extremists,  and  economic  breakdown;  (2)  how  to  achieve  the 
coexistence  of  different  nationalities  occupying  the  same  territory  in 
many  countries  in  the  region;  and  (3)  how  to  overcome  the  legacy  of 
over  four  decades  of  communist  rule  and  subservience  to  the  former 
USSR  in  Eastern  Europe  while  developing  a  new  set  of  ties  to  the  West 
that  will  enhance  security  throughout  the  Continent. 9 

In  early  1995  Russian  troops  quashed  the  Chechnyan  bid 
for  independence.  As  Hacker  points  out,  “A  major  problem  for 
the  Russian  militaiy  has  been  to  restructure  for  a  world  of 
peace  and  to  find  a  new  mission.  The  prospect  of  fighting  a  war 
in  Western  Europe  or  of  using  military  force  to  keep  control  of 
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Eastern  Europe  has  been  superseded  by  the  need  to  protect 
Russian  interests  in  the  former  Soviet  republics.”  Moreover, 
other  vital  questions  remain  relating  to  the  degree  of  Russian 
civilian  control  over  the  military,  the  control  of  ex-Soviet  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  de¬ 
ployed  in  the  newly  independent  states,  and  the  division  of 
ex-Soviet  military  assets  between  Russia,  the  Ukraine,  and 
other  new  republics— including  the  territorial  problems  of 
ports. 

One  could  argue  that  prior  to  1989,  the  former  Soviet  Union 
was,  according  to  Magyar’s  classification  system,  a  declining 
global/imperial  state  in  the  compulsive  stage.  It  is  clear  now 
that  Russia  has  joined  its  new  republics  in  the  consolidative 
stage.  With  the  region’s  vast  amount  of  lethal  weaponry,  a 
Russian  military  without  a  mission,  and  upheavals  that  have 
yet  to  run  their  course,  many  observers  would  argue  that  the 
situation  in  this  area  is  of  the  gravest  concern  as  the  world 
enters  a  new  millennium.  The  opportunities  this  region  pro¬ 
vides  to  such  other  would-be  hegemons  as  Iran  and  Afghan¬ 
istan,  and  perhaps  even  Turkey,  are  ominous. 


South  Asia  is  another  area  of  the  world  with  bitter  rivalries 
between  competing  regional  powers,  with  some  of  them  be¬ 
coming  more  dangerous  because  of  advanced  efforts  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons.  India,  the  largest  country  and  also  one  with 
the  largest  military  in  the  region,  continues  its  quest  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  region’s  affairs  through  its  military  forces.  Added  to  a 
lengthy  list  of  past  regional  military  interventions  on  virtually 
every  border,  the  recent  dispatch  of  military  troops  by  India  to 
intervene  in  Sri  Lanka’s  civil  war  amply  illustrates  its  procliv¬ 
ity  to  enhance  its  regional  hegemony  through  forcible  means. 

In  Pakistan  the  military  remains  the  “power  behind  the 
throne.”  The  military’s  activism  in  pushing  the  government  to 
acquire  nuclear  weapons  and  other  sophisticated  weapons  sys¬ 
tems,  makes  Pakistan  an  unsettling  neighbor  to  India  and  other 
regional  states.  Moreover,  the  military’s  willingness  to  be  de¬ 
ployed  in  United  Nations  (UN)  peacekeeping  missions  in  distant 
areas  manifests  its  readiness  to  see  its  military  employed  as  an 
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instrument  of  national  power  and  influence.  Pakistan  also 
played  a  key  role  in  neighboring  Afghanistan’s  internal  war. 

The  grip  of  an  unending  civil  war  that  keeps  it  in  an  early 
consolidative  stage  continues  to  hold  Afghanistan.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  partly  because  of  its  bent  toward  fundamentalist  Islam,  it 
seeks  influence  in  the  newly  independent  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  which  might  presage  Afghanistan’s  expansionist 
ambitions. 

S^Mtlneast  Asisi 

Events  seem  to  be  quieting  in  the  Southeast  Asian  subconti¬ 
nent.  However,  even  this  geographic  area  has  had  more  than 
its  share  of  small  but  expansive  powers  willing  to  employ  mili¬ 
tary  force  to  gain  regional  influence.  Vietnam,  although  having 
to  concentrate  on  rectifying  the  wretched  state  of  its  economy, 
retains  the  historical  will  to  be  a  regional  power.  Thailand, 
forced  to  develop  a  capable  armed  force  because  of  its  defense 
needs,  now  helps  to  maintain  its  image  as  a  regional  power  by 
offering  its  troops  for  international  peacekeeping  duty.  Also  in 
this  region,  the  1975  invasion  by  Indonesia  and  its  sub¬ 
sequent  occupation  of  East  Timor  vividly  demonstrate  that  it 
will  not  hesitate  to  employ  its  military  to  acquire  additional 
influence  and  territoiy. 


China  remains  the  enigma  of  the  Pacific  rim,  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  future.  China’s  militaiy  history,  the  size  of  the 
country,  its  population,  and  its  military  suggest  that  analysts 
consider  the  country  as  a  classic  regional  hegemon.  However, 
although  historically  China  has  aggressively  defended  its  bor¬ 
ders,  it  has  not  often  sought  to  project  itself  beyond  its  historic 
region.  China  even  defends  its  involvement  in  the  1950s  in 
Korea,  the  1960s  war  with  India,  and  its  incursions  into  Viet¬ 
nam  in  the  1970s  as  extensions  of  border  defense  rather  than 
outright  expansive  military  action.  Its  military  behavior  and 
intentions  in  the  first  years  of  the  next  century  likely  will  be, 
once  again,  functions  of  internal  political  struggles  among 
powerful  political  factions — most  of  which  would  probably 
agree  on  retaining  regional  but  not  global  domination. 
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If  China  is  the  most  enigmatic  regional  hegemon  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  North  Korea  is  the  most  unpredictable.  Because  of  North 
Korea’s  large  numbers  of  well-equipped,  highly  trained  and 
fanatically  committed  troops,  and  what  is  believed  to  be  a  na¬ 
scent  nuclear  weapons  development  program,  analysts  must 
continue  to  consider  it  as  a  potential  hegemon  capable  of  us¬ 
ing  military  power  to  gain  influence  in  the  region  as  long  as  its 
authoritarian  regime  remains  in  power. 


With  the  end  of  superpower  rivalry  throughout  the  globe  and 
the  precipitous  decline  in  Russian  activity  and  influence,  the 
United  States  is  also  (albeit  more  slowly)  reducing  its  major 
global  military  commitments,  its  provision  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment  aid,  and  its  diplomatic  activities.  Similarly,  so  have 
many  other  Western  powers.  This  collective  decline  in  all  these 
great  powers’  international  activities  creates  a  power  vacuum 
that  third  world  regional  hegemons  are  eager  to  exploit. 

In  some  cases,  the  decline  in  Western  or  international  eco¬ 
nomic  development  aid  to  the  third  world  could  lead  some 
countries  to  exercise  military  force  to  gain  control  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  weak  neighbors.  In  others,  it  could  lead  to  the 
military’s  usurping  domestic  political  power  to  protect  its  fi¬ 
nancing.  In  both  situations,  the  military’s  actions  are  likely  to 
produce  threats  to  existing  regional  security  arrangements 
and  thus  become  concerns  to  the  immediate  region,  if  not 
beyond. 


As  useful  as  readers  might  find  the  preceding  discussion  in 
identifying  present  regional  hegemons  or  hegemonic  aspirants 
on  purely  historical  or  topical  bases,  the  issue  begs  for  a  more 
systematic  method  of  analyzing  regional  hegemony  and  pro¬ 
jecting  possible  security  implications.  Magyar’s  model  provides 
a  useful  framework  for  classifying  the  evolutionary  level  of  any 
state.  Using  that  model  to  examine  the  previously  discussed 
current  or  potential  hegemons,  it  becomes  evident  that  most  of 
the  nations  discussed  heretofore  as  potential  hegemons  are 
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states  in  the  volatile  consolidative  stage  of  development.  This 
model  narrows  the  seareh  somewhat,  but  are  there  other  tools 
that  analysts  can  use  to  identify  the  most  likely  states  to  apply 
militaiy  force  as  a  national  instrument  of  power?  A  useful  tool 
developed  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  for  planning  air  cam¬ 
paigns  can  be  modified  to  serve  the  purpose. 

Col  John  A.  Warden  Ill  devised  a  “five  ring”  model  to  analyze 
a  target  country  as  a  system  and  used  it  to  develop  the  highly 
successful  1991  Gulf  air  war  strategy.  According  to  Warden,  a 
country’s  leadership  is  the  center  ring  of  five  interrelated  con¬ 
centric  circles,  representing  other  “vital  parts”  of  a  nation¬ 
state — system  essentials  (e.g.,  oil,  water,  food,  medicine,  and 
raw  materials),  infrastructure  (e.g.,  roads,  electrical  grid,  and 
petroleum  distribution),  population  (e.g.,  whether  supportive 
of  the  leadership,  the  standard  of  living,  the  level  of  education, 
and  homogeneity),  and  fielded  forces  (i.e.,  usually  the  mili- 
taiy) .  1  ^ 

For  our  purposes  of  examining  third  world  hegemons,  the 
elements  of  leadership,  system  essentials,  and  fielded  forces 
are  arguably  the  most  germane.  For  example,  the  leaders  of 
hegemonial  states,  for  whatever  political,  economic,  or  per¬ 
sonal  reasons,  seek  domination  over  their  neighbors.  That 
leadership  must  dominate  the  state  governmental  apparatus 
to  implement  those  policies.  The  country’s  economy  must  be 
capable  of  supporting  a  strong  military  (even  if  the  government 
policy  is  to  devote  a  disproportionate  share  of  gross  domestic 
income  to  the  task).  Its  military  must  be  capable  of  projecting 
force. 

Thus,  to  identify  potential  hegemons,  one  looks  for  a  state  in 
the  consolidative  stage,  usually  but  not  necessarily  a  state 
with  a  nondemocratic  government  (most  likely  one  with  a 
charismatic  dictator  or  otherwise  strong  leader  or  clique  at  the 
top).  A  potential  hegemon  is  usually  one  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  military  and  military  spending  that  is  disproportionate  to 
other  social  sectors  or  economic  development  and  social 
needs.  Obviously,  the  military  must  be  able  to  project  force, 
but  even  small,  underfunded  African  military  organizations 
have  repeatedly  demonstrated  the  capability  of  projecting  force 
into  neighboring  countries. 
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If  the  expansionist  state  has  or  is  developing  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons,  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  and  missile  delivery 
systems,  that  aspiring  hegemon  obviously  becomes  more  dan¬ 
gerous  and  offers  a  greater  security  concern  not  only  for  its 
neighbors  but  other  states  beyond  the  region  as  well.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  during  a  UN  conference  on  renewing  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  held  in  April  1995,  foreign  ministers 
from  the  “north”  (i.e.,  the  developed  states)  and  the  “south” 
(i.e.,  developing  or  consolidating  states)  drew  “battle  lines,” 
according  to  one  account.  That  report  quoted  Nigeria’s  for¬ 
eign  minister,  Tom  Ikimi,  as  staking  out  the  position  of  the 
“third  world  hard-liners”:  ‘The  way  forward  is  to  extend  the 
treaty  for  a  fixed  period” — and  not  indefinitely,  as  sought  by 
the  United  States. 

The  NPT  recognizes  five  nuclear  states:  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  China.  In  addition  to  these 
five  states  recognized  by  the  treaty,  three  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union’s  newly  independent  states — Ukraine,  Belarus,  and 
Kazakhstan — are  heirs  to  Soviet  nuclear  weapons,  but  are 
obliged  to  return  them  to  Russia.  Three  “undeclared”  nuclear 
powers  include  India,  Pakistan,  and  Israel.  Observers  suspect 
at  least  three  other  states  of  harboring  nuclear  plans — Iraq, 
North  Korea,  and  Iran.  They  believe  three  others  to  have  aban¬ 
doned  nuclear  weapons  programs — South  Africa,  Argentina, 
and  Brazil.  Analysts  have  judged  another  11  states,  all  of 
whom  are  developed  nations  or  newly  industrialized  countries 
(i.e.,  South  Korea  and  Taiwan)  as  capable  of  building  weapons. 
Thus,  two  of  the  recognized  nuclear  powers,  the  three  newly 
independent  states  with  nuclear  weapons  belonging  to  Russia, 
the  three  undeclared  nuclear  powers,  and  the  three  others 
suspected  of  having  plans  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  are 
states  in  the  consolidative  stage  of  national  development. 

This  methodology,  combining  the  Magyar  and  Warden  ana¬ 
lytical  methods,  supports  our  earlier  assertion  that  Russia  in 
the  “near  abroad”  and  China  in  the  Far  East  will  be  two  of  the 
most  important  states  to  watch  for  hegemonic  activity  as  we 
enter  the  twenty-first  century.  So,  too,  does  it  identify  India 
and  Pakistan.  In  the  case  of  Libya,  this  methodology  would 
identify  the  North  African  countiy’s  wealth  and  bellicosity,  its 
documented  support  for  international  terrorism,  and  its  at- 
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tempts  to  develop  or  obtain  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (both 
nuclear  and  chemical/biological)  with  the  sophisticated  weap¬ 
ons  platforms  to  deliver  them.  The  analysis  would  support  the 
present  conclusion  that  Libya  is  among  the  most  destabilizing 
regional  hegemons  and  is  likely  to  remain  so,  at  least  as  long 
as  the  current  regime  remains  in  power. 

If  the  analysis  compares  data  for  a  countiy  against  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  its  neighbors,  other  situations 
portending  security  concerns  for  the  immediate  region  and 
beyond  could  likely  be  identified.  Such  an  analysis  would 
identify  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Syria  as  likely  hegemons  at  the  ingress 
into  the  next  centuiy. 

The  burgeoning  attempts  by  ambitious  third  world  rogue 
states  to  establish  or  enhance  regional  hegemony  through  the 
application  of  military  force  presents  an  ultimate  irony.  The 
demise  of  the  cold  war  and  the  agreements  to  destroy  sizable 
portions  of  the  main  protagonists’  nuclear  arsenals  should 
make  the  world  feel  safer  and  imply  fewer  situations  requiring 
a  military  presence.  Yet  the  activities  of  present  and  future 
hegemonists  will  likely  make  great  power  military  responses 
ever  more  frequent  and  necessary.  This  eventuality  will  levy 
unwelcome  requirements  on  the  great  powers,  who  will  bear 
the  bulk  of  the  world’s  responsibility  to  respond  militarily  to 
hegemonic  aggression: 

o  First,  and  foremost,  the  great  powers  will  need  to  main¬ 
tain  large  standing  military  forces  and  reserves  in  a  high  state 
of  readiness,  perhaps  at  higher  budget  levels  than  many  West¬ 
ern  political  leaders  are  currently  prepared  to  support. 

©  Second,  the  great  powers  will  need  to  restructure  their 
military  forces  to  develop  the  capability  to  project  force  rapidly 
to  distant  countries  where  the  most  basic  supporting  infra¬ 
structure  may  be  nonexistent.  That  is,  the  military  organiza¬ 
tions  of  great  powers  must  be  prepared  to  bring  what  they 
need  to  do  the  job  because  it  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  in 
place. 

©  Third,  the  political  unacceptability  of  any  great  power  act¬ 
ing  alone  in  a  regional  conflict  means  that  the  great  powers 
will  need  to  develop  and  expand  “interoperability.”  (Interoper¬ 
ability  means  military  organizations  arrange  command,  con- 
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trol,  communications,  intelligence,  and  logistical  issues  to 
work  together.) 

©  Fourth,  the  military  activities  of  regional  hegemons  dis¬ 
rupt  the  lives  of  large  numbers  of  civilians,  creating  refugees 
who  require  immediate  humanitarian  assistance.  In  turn,  the 
great  powers  who  bear  the  brunt  of  humanitarian  relief  efforts 
must  enhance  the  capability  of  their  military  forces  to  transport, 
deliver,  safeguard,  and  distribute  humanitarian  assistance. 
Moreover,  they  will  need  to  enhance  their  ability  to  work  to¬ 
gether  better  with  nongovernmental  organizations  and  private 
voluntary  organizations,  the  traditional  agent-purveyors  of  hu¬ 
manitarian  assistance. 


Sm  F©si(S©ffiiii]l 


Globally  speaking,  regional  hegemony  presents  daunting,  if 
not  impossible,  challenges  to  peaceful  resolution  of  the  con¬ 
flicts  it  creates.  Hegemonists  who  use  military  force  aggres¬ 
sively  against  their  neighbors  often  can  achieve  their  objectives 
quickly,  for  they  can  act  faster  than  the  opposition  can  react. 
The  traditional  choices  have  included  unilateral,  regional,  or 
international  organization  discussion,  condemnation,  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions,  and  diplomatic  efforts  at  mediation  in  the 
short  run,  and  such  long-run  measures  as  arms  control  agree¬ 
ments  or  restrictions  on  technology  transfers.  Paradoxically, 
the  most  successful  efforts  at  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts 
resulting  from  hegemonial  ambitions  have  included  the  threat 
or  the  use  of  military  force,  either  unilaterally  or  collectively. 
How  successful  peaceful  resolution  efforts  are  likely  to  be  later 
is  questionable;  however,  a  determined  regional  hegemon  is 
less  likely  to  listen  to  dissuasive  diplomacy  when  he  or  she 
knows  that: 

©  It  is  politically  difficult  for  the  US  or  any  European  great 
power  to  respond  militarily  and  unilaterally,  particularly  since 
the  leaderships  of  many  of  these  countries  have  renounced 
those  options.  It  is  difficult  in  a  practical  sense  because  of 
military  reductions. 

0  Analysts  believe  the  alternative,  collective  action,  to  be 
unacceptable  absent  some  kind  of  international  legitimization 
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(e.g.,  by  a  regional  security  organization  or  approval  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  [UNSC]).  Moreover,  UN  peace¬ 
keeping  capabilities  already  may  be  overextended. 

©  Hegemons  know  they  can  defy  such  international  authori¬ 
ties  easily,  for  no  regional  security  organization  (except  for 
NATO)  has  standing  forces  and  thus  these  organizations  can¬ 
not  enforce  their  decisions.  Moreover,  the  UNSC  requires  inter¬ 
national  agreement  (in  fact,  unanimous  council  agreement)  on 
the  establishment  and  authorization  of  international  peace¬ 
making  or  peacekeeping  operations. 


Fotenutisil  Impact  ©ini  the  W 


other  countries  will  continue  to  place  special  responsibili¬ 
ties  on  the  US  to  lead  efforts  to  deal  with  hegemons  of  the 
world.  Moreover,  the  US  has  a  traditional  interest  in  safe¬ 
guarding  the  rights  of  individuals  and  small  countries.  On  the 
doorstep  of  a  new  millennium,  the  US  must  choose  either  to 
accept  these  responsibilities  openly,  defer  them  to  others,  or 
tolerate  the  consequences. 

First,  whatever  the  choice,  the  US  needs  to  develop  and 
implement  clear  policies.  This  mandate  means  the  US  must 
first  clearly  redefine  and  establish  domestic  consensus  on  its 
core,  intermediate,  and  peripheral  interests.  It  must  carefully 
demarcate  those  interests  where  violation  will  bring  about  a 
unilateral  military  response.  Second,  as  Klare  argues,  the  US 
must  assess  comprehensively  the  world  security  environment 
and  discuss  in  an  open-ended  fashion  what  overall  military 
policy  best  advances  US  interests.  Should  we,  he  asks,  con¬ 
tinue  to  adopt  a  military  posture  designed  to  provide  the  US 
with  the  capability  to  fight  two  Iraq-like  “rogue  powers”  simul¬ 
taneously?  Third,  assuming  such  an  exercise  confirms  a  mili¬ 
tary  policy  aimed  at  combating  regional  hegemonism,  agencies 
of  the  US  government  involved  in  monitoring  security  issues 
should  develop  long-range  plans  for  identifying  and  analyzing 
likely  hegemonic  activities  and  plan  diplomatic,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  military  responses.  Fourth,  the  US  should  lead 
regional  security  organizations  of  which  it  is  a  member  to  plan 
for  contingencies  resulting  from  disruptive  hegemonic  activi- 
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ties.  Moreover,  the  US  also  should  urge  similar  organizations 
of  which  it  is  not  a  member  to  do  the  same. 

The  earlier  discussion  implies  that  military  responses — more 
often  collective  than  unilateral — will  remain  necessary  when 
hegemonic  actions  threaten  regional  security.  The  great  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  world  seldom  will  agree  in  advance  on  the  kinds  of 
threats  that  would  generate  near- automatic  military  action. 
Thus,  the  United  States  must  remain  prepared  to  address  a 
variety  of  force  projection  needs  and  applications.  It  also  must 
develop  humanitarian  action  plans  that  involve  the  militaiy, 
upgrade  the  military’s  capabilities  to  perform  humanitarian 
assistance  delivery  tasks,  and  define  the  rules  of  engagement 
for  the  militaiy  services  to  meet  likely  future  requirements  for 
humanitarian  responses. 
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The  cold  war  is  over,  but  international  terrorism  remains  a 
threat  across  the  globe  and  especially  to  the  United  States  and  its 
allies.  When  looking  at  the  future  of  international  terrorism,  sev¬ 
eral  key  questions  need  to  be  answered:  Why  won’t  the  terrorist 
threat  go  away?  Is  terrorism  truly  a  serious  threat  or  Just  Western 
paranoia  to  maintain  militaiy  and  police  budgets?  Wiere  should 
terrorist  actions  be  expected  and  for  what  reasons?  What  will  be 
the  impact  of  terrorism  on  individual  nation-states  and  overall 
global  stability?  And  finally,  Avill  peaceful  resolution  and  responses 
to  terrorism  be  possible?  Or,  will  antiterrorism  efforts  merely  begin 
another  version  of  arms  escalation,  punitive  actions,  and  repres¬ 
sive  governmental  endeavors?  This  chapter  explores  the  global 
role  of  terrorism  in  the  twenty-first  centuiy,  including  antiter¬ 
rorism  responses,  and  the  possible  consequences  to  nation-states 
when  they  respond  to  terrorist  acts. 


Terrorism  is  defined  in  many  ways,  and  in  its  global  context 
no  one  definition  has  gained  universal  acceptance.  However, 
this  chapter  uses  the  definitions  found  in  Title  22  of  the  United 
States  Code,  Section  2656(d).  The  US  government  has  em¬ 
ployed  the  following  definitions  since  1983:^ 

-  Terrorism  means  premeditated,  politically  motivated  violence  perpe¬ 
trated  against  noncombatant  (noncombatant  is  interpreted  to  include 
civilians  and  military  personnel  unarmed  at  the  time  of  the  incident) 
targets  by  subnational  groups  or  clandestine  agents,  usually  intended 
to  influence  an  audience. 

-  International  terrorism  means  teiTorism  involving  citizens  or  the  ter- 
ritoiy  of  more  than  one  country. 
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-  Terrorist  groups  means  any  group  practicing,  or  that  has  significant 

subgroups  that  practice,  international  terrorism. ^ 

What  do  these  definitions  suggest?  First,  they  suggest  that 
the  nature  of  international  terrorism  has  not  changed  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  the  past  10  years  despite  radical  changes  in  world 
politics.  In  fact,  changes  in  the  recent  political  balance  of  global 
power  have  generated  increased  terrorist  activity.  In  1982 
Grant  Wardlow,  in  Political  Terrorism,  states,  “Groups  with  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  direct  political  power  have  demonstrated  repeatedly 
in  recent  years  that  by  employing  certain  tactics,  central  to 
which  is  the  use  of  directed  terror,  they  can  achieve  effects  on 
a  target  community  which  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numerical  or  political  power.  With  reference  to  the  Middle 
East,  Wardlow’s  words  have  as  much  meaning  today  as  they 
did  then.  Despite  the  peace  process  and  as  a  direct  result  of  it, 
Middle  Eastern  terrorism  today  creates  unrest  and  widespread 
panic  among  the  people  of  Israel,  Egypt,  and  Jordan  and  ap¬ 
prehension  for  the  people  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Yet,  the 
world  was  psychologically  ready  to  mark  the  end  of  the  cold 
war  as  the  beginning  of  global  peace. 

The  world  community  today  is  subjected  to  the  terrorism  of 
the  inclusive  Middle  East;  to  African  terrorism  in  Angola, 
Ghana,  Nigeria,  Rwanda,  and  Somalia;  and  to  Asian  terrorism 
in  Afghanistan,  India,  Sri  Lanka,  Pakistan,  Japan,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  South  Korea.  What  many  had  hoped  would  be  the 
end  of  European  terrorism  is  now  marked  by  terrorist  activi¬ 
ties  in  eastern  Europe  and  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
Spain,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  lands  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Finally,  Central  and 
South  American  terrorism  is  waged  in  Chile,  Columbia,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Peru,  and  Nicaragua.  Thus,  the  decline  of  animosity  among 
traditional  enemies,  or  the  decline  of  traditional/ conventional 
war  as  described  by  Martin  van  Creveld  in  his  book.  The 
TYansformation  of  War,  does  not  mean  the  end  of  organized 
violence  or  a  decline  in  terrorist  activity.^ 


Historically,  terrorist  causes  have  been  classified  into  two 
main  types,  with  numerous  variations  and  some  overlap  be- 
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tween  them.^  One  broad  type  is  nationalist-separatist  terrorism. 
This  category  is  represented  by  members  of  “nations,  national 
minorities,  and  ethnic  or  racial  groups  fighting  for  freedom 
from  what  they  regard  as  foreign  rule.”®  Examples  include  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  of  northern  Ireland,  the  Spanish 
Basque  ETA,  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  HAMAS 
(Islamic  Resistance  Movement) ,  several  anti -Turkish  Armenian 
groups,  and  the  Puerto  Rican  FALN  in  the  United  States. 

A  second  type  of  terrorism  is  the  traditional  group,  which 
bases  its  actions  on  political  ideology,  and  the  more  compli¬ 
cated  of  the  two.  It  represents  organizations  of  both  the 
political  left  and  the  right,  and  newly  formed  environmental 
groups  with  ideologically  mixed  followers.  Traditionally,  these 
groups  comprised  Trotskyites,  Maoists,  Castroites,  Che 
Guevara  followers,  Ho  Chi  Minh  followers.  West  Germany’s 
Baader-Meinhof  Gang  and  a  new  offspring,  and  the  Red  Army 
Faction.  Also  included  are  Italy’s  Red  Brigades,  Argentina’s 
ERP,  the  Japanese  Red  Army,  and  the  Turkish  People’s  Libera¬ 
tion  Army.  These  examples  of  leftist  terrorist  groups  have  typi¬ 
cally  advocated  some  form  of  socialism  to  end  “evil  and  oppres¬ 
sion.”  But  the  end  result  of  their  actions  typically  has  been 
contempt  for  authority  and  a  strong  leaning  toward  anarchism. 

The  “right  side”  of  the  political  spectrum  represents  also  a 
terrorist  threat  to  democratic  nation-states.  Right-wing  ex¬ 
tremists,  like  their  leftist  counterparts,  aspire  to  violently 
overthrow  democratic  governments  in  favor  of  ultranationalis- 
tic  states.  Jonathan  Harris  lists  the  following  right-wing 
terrorist  examples:  the  German  Military  Sports  Group  Hoff¬ 
man;  Italy’s  Black  Order,  Armed  Revolutionary  Nuclei,  and 
National  Advanced  Guard;  Croatia’s  Revolutionary  Brotherhood; 
Spain’s  Youth  Force  and  Warriors  of  Christ  the  King;  and  the 
United  States’  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  American  Nazi  Party. 

There  exists  within  the  political  ideology  type  a  subcategory 
of  terrorists  whose  ideology  is  religion-based  and  is  usually 
fundamentalist  in  nature.  The  oldest  such  group  is  the  Muslim 
Brotherhood  in  the  Middle  East.  Some  new  antiabortion  groups 
in  North  America  who  take  responsibility  for  bombings  and 
assassinations  also  fit  into  this  category. 

State  support  for  terrorism  inflicted  by  Cuba,  Iran,  Libya, 
North  Korea,  Syria,  South  Yemen,  and  Iraq  continues  for  many 
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of  these  groups  despite  United  Nations  protests  or  sanctions.® 
Terrorism  still  provides  a  safe  strategic  weapon  for  countries 
with  little  chance  of  punishment  or  reprisal  for  their  sponsor¬ 
ship.  Additionally,  the  distinction  between  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  terrorism  is  diminishing,  as  most  terrorist  organiza¬ 
tions  have  expanded  their  operations  beyond  the  borders  of 
their  own  countries  to  pursue  political  change.^  Operating  be¬ 
yond  their  borders,  terrorists  intensify  the  psychological  fear 
equation  by  threatening  to  victimize  citizens  and  interests  of 
target  countries  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Terrorist  organizations  often  resort  to  major  criminal  activity 
and  to  terrorist  actions.  Drug  and  arms  trafficking  is  the  cur¬ 
rent  method  for  raising  money  for  terrorist  activities.  The 
recent  alliances  for  mutual  benefit  between  drug  traffickers 
and  terrorist  organizations  in  Peru  and  Colombia — with  con¬ 
siderable  political  impact  on  their  own  populations  and 
governments — show  an  example  of  this  new  trend. 

Finally,  terrorist  organizations  seek  to  transform  their  im¬ 
ages  to  that  of  more  mainstream  organizations.  Two  classic 
examples  include  Sinn  Fein’s  Gerry  Adams  (political  ally  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Army)  transitioning  from  an  outlaw  barred 
from  the  United  States  to  a  welcomed  statesman  and  fund¬ 
raiser — a  tactical  change  which  enhanced  his  credibility  and 
fund-raising  ability.  Yasser  Arafat  has  taken  the  same  action 
and  has  achieved  similar  results  by  joining  the  peace  process 
and  appearing  more  moderate. 

Mow  Ib  tSu©  FroMeinm? 

Terrorist  incidents  around  the  world  continue  to  increase 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  security  forces.  The  United  States, 
long  considered  invincible  against  terrorist  attacks,  has  suf¬ 
fered  more  terrorist  acts  in  the  past  two  years  than  it  did 
during  the  height  of  terrorist  activity  in  1983,  despite  the  mas¬ 
sive  counterterrorism  effort  of  the  late  eighties.  The  takeover  of 
the  Iranian  mission  at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York  in  1992 
and  the  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center  in  1993  changed 
the  face  of  terrorism  for  most  Americans  and  other  people  in 
the  world.  Not  only  did  America  lose  its  invincibility,  but  the 
US  found  that  small,  loosely  organized  groups  with  radical 
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agendas  and  insulated  sponsorships  could  act  with  basic  im¬ 
punity.  The  bombing  of  a  federal  building  in  Oklahoma  City  in 
1995  reinforced  the  severity  of  the  problem. 

While  Americans  could  take  some  comfort  that  the  rate  of 
attacks  against  United  States  interests  and  personnel  fell  in 
1993,  still  terrorists  directed  one-quarter  of  their  attacks  world¬ 
wide  that  year  at  the  United  States.  seems  that  terrorists 
will  continue  to  target  Americans  because  of  their  interna¬ 
tional  prominence  and  the  worldwide  media  coverage  experi¬ 
enced  when  they  targeted  Americans. 

Modem  terrorists  have  changed  their  tactics  as  the  world 
has  changed.  While  revolutionary  terrorism  has  prevailed  for 
several  decades,  the  current  rise  in  ethnic  and  religious 
groups  willing  to  use  terrorist  tactics  to  achieve  their  ends 
threatens  global  security  and  individual  nation-states.  The 
modem  developed  nation-state,  with  its  sophisticated  infra- 
stmcture  and  its  advanced  technology  systems,  finds  itself 
completely  vulnerable  to  dismption  and  terrorist  action. 

Regardless  of  terrorist  motivation,  support,  or  organizational 
stmcture,  terrorist  behavior  should  be  understood  for  what  it 
represents.  Terrorist  acts  should  be  perceived  as  “war.’’^^  It  is 
a  war  built  on  a  strategy  of  intimidation  and  fear.  Fear  is  a  key 
to  the  strategy  because  it  accomplishes  the  required  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  the  terrorist’s  communication.  In  its  simplest  form, 
the  terrorist  provides  a  “fear-producing  event,”  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  media  distribution  of  that  event  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible.  Manipulation  of  populations  and  media  resources  is 
cmcial  to  the  overall  impact  of  the  message.  The  reaction  of 
the  Japanese  population  to  the  1995  Tokyo  subway  chemical 
attack  allegedly  by  the  Aum  Shinrikyo  religious  sect,  with 
plans  for  additional  nerve  gas  attacks,  offers  a  perfect  example 
of  the  “war  of  fear”  at  work.^"^ 


Future  terrorism  will  focus  on  four  specific  areas.  Each  area 
may  impact  others,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  each 
should  be  considered  self-contained  and  a  primary  focus  for 
future  terrorist  acts.  Additionally,  most  experts  agree  that  no 
one  typical  terrorist  threat  will  destroy  a  nation’s  sovereignty 
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or  will  destabilize  the  world.  However,  the  extent  or  scope  of 
individual  terrorist  acts  is  unlimited,  and  as  shown  in  Japan, 
the  self-imposed  boundaries  of  terrorist  groups  can  change 
quickly.  The  heretofore  avoidance  of  chemical,  biological,  and 
nuclear  terrorist  acts  has  been  broken  now.  Depending  on  the 
event  a  violent  act  of  mass  destruction  could  cause  such  world 
reaction  as  national  boycotts,  suspension  of  civil  rights  within 
countries,  or  international  condemnation  of  a  racial  or  ethnic 
group  in  a  manner  not  previously  experienced. 

The  first  area  of  future  terrorism  will  take  place  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  sphere.  As  nations  become  more  interdependent  in 
trade  blocks,  and  the  gap  between  prosperous  and  non- 
prosperous  nation-states  widens,  the  opportunities  for  eco¬ 
nomic  terrorism  will  expand.  Groups  using  terrorist  tactics  will 
interfere  with  economies  for  both  financial  or  political  gain. 
The  Chilean  Grape  Incident  of  1989  provides  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample: 

In  March  1989,  at  the  waterfront  in  Philadelphia,  inspectors  of  the  US 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  acting  on  an  anonymous  tip,  examined 
crates  of  grapes  arriving  from  Chile  and  discovered  two  cyanide-laced 
grapes.  The  evidence  was  that  the  Chilean  fruit  had  been  poisoned.  No 
citizen  anywhere  reported  eating  the  tainted  grapes.  However,  the 
world  reacted.  Chilean  fruit  was  temporarily  banned,  triggering  severe 
economic  and  political  turmoil. 

The  Chilean  grape  incident  illustrates  an  example  of  tradi¬ 
tional  revolutionary  terrorism,  state-sponsored  terrorism,  or 
political  terrorism.  Yet,  the  underlying  motivation  for  the  act 
appears  to  have  been  economic.  Economic  terrorism  is  a  new 
action  in  a  world  where  trading  between  competing  economies 
can  include  protectionism,  dominating  markets,  and  economic 
ruin.  For  example,  the  rise  of  an  insurgent  Indian  group  within 
Mexico,  just  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  may 
be  viewed  as  an  issue  of  economic  force  and  control.  Although 
the  group  described  itself  as  an  economic  insurgent  move¬ 
ment,  some  of  its  actions  also  were  called  terrorist  in  nature. 

The  second  area  of  future  terrorism  will  emanate  from  relig¬ 
ious  fundamentalism.  The  threat  is  worldwide  and  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  Muslim  states,  but  it  is  by  no  means  inclusive  to 
those  states.  Much  of  the  Muslim  terrorist  movement  is  sup- 
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ported  and  motivated  by  Iran,  which,  along  with  Sudan  and 
Syria,  considers  terrorism  a  primary  instrument  of  state  pol¬ 
icy.^®  Iran’s  support  for  terrorism  can  be  better  understood  by 
looking  at  Iran’s  organizing  struggle  between  its  secular  and 
religious  factions,  which  have  limited  its  interaction  with  other 
nation-states  and  contributed  to  its  isolation. The  ascen¬ 
dancy  of  the  religious  extremists  has  expanded  Iran’s  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  Thus,  it  may  appear  logical  for  the  leading 
mullahs  to  declare  a  jihad  against  the  West  (particularly  the 
United  States,  the  “Great  Satan”)  to  shift  away  from  internal 
problems,  to  support  Islam  in  a  growing  secular  world,  and  to 
restore  the  Islamic  revolutionary  spirit  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Iran  has  led  the  world  for  the  past  four  years  as  the  most 
active  state  sponsor  of  terrorism.  That  country  has  been  impli¬ 
cated  in  terrorist  attacks  in  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Pakistan.  Their 
intelligence  services  support  terrorist  acts,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  through  extremist  groups.  Iranian  intelligence 
agents  are  under  arrest  in  Germany  and  France  for  their  links 
to  murders  of  Iranian  dissidents  abroad.  Iran  also  is  the  pre¬ 
eminent  sponsor  of  extremist  Islamic  and  Palestinian  groups. 
The  country  provides  funds,  weapons,  and  training  to  “the 
terrorist  organizations  known  as  Hizballah,  the  Pakistanian 
Islamic  Jihad  (PIJ),  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine-General  Command  (PLP-GC)  and  HAMAS. 

The  premise  of  Iran  leading  a  worldwide  terrorist  campaign 
against  the  West,  especially  the  United  States,  fulfills  two  ma¬ 
jor  requirements  for  the  leaders  of  the  Tehran  government. 
First,  it  provides  both  a  moral  and  symbolic  attack  against 
forces  that  represent  evil  to  Islam  (including  the  United 
States).  Second,  it  sends  a  clear  message  of  fear  to  both  the 
Iranian  people  and  neighboring  nations  that  no  individual  or 
nation  stands  above  the  wrath  of  Iran, 

The  Iranian  leadership  may  feel  confident  in  this  behavior 
based  on  earlier  terrorist  action.  Yossef  Bodansky  illustrates 
the  point: 

Tehran  has  reason  to  be  confident  .  .  .  two  major  terrorist  strikes 
against  the  United  States:  the  mid-air  explosion  of  Pan  Am  flight  103 
over  Lockerbie,  Scotland  on  December  21,  1988:  and,  in  San  Diego, 
California,  on  March  10,  1989,  the  fire-bombing  of  a  van  driven  by 
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Sharon  Lee  Rodgers,  wife  of  the  captain  of  the  USS  Vincennes,  who 
had  mistakenly  shot  down  the  Iranian  Airbus  commercial  flight  in  July 
1988.20 

Additionally,  Iran  is  a  main  source  of  support  for  the  funda¬ 
mentalist  regime  in  Sudan  and  for  the  Kurdistan  Workers 
Party  (PKK)  which  has  been  held  responsible  for  hundreds  of 
terrorist  acts  in  Turkey,  Iranian  fundamentalists  currently 
are  the  most  active  supporters  of  terrorist  activity  worldwide. 

Religious  ideologies  have  long  been  associated  with  terror¬ 
ism  and  the  support  of  violence  for  religious  purposes.  The 
doctrines  of  Christian  (Catholic  and  Protestant),  Muslim  (Shi’a 
and  Sunni),  Jewish,  Hindu,  and  Sikh  religions  have  all  been 
used  to  justify  terrorism. Religious  fundamentalism  and 
dogma  have  provided  individuals  the  support  to  carry  out  their 
fanatical  or  terrorist  activities.  However,  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  support  funda¬ 
mentalist  religious  movements  do  not  become  terrorists  or 
even  support  their  violent  activities. 

The  intensity  of  a  fundamentalist  terrorist  differs  little  from 
a  political,  ethnic,  or  national  terrorist.  The  added  concept  of 
having  “God  on  your  side”  and  the  promise  of  life  after  death 
adds  a  divine  variable  to  the  terrorist  equation.  Some  of  these 
groups  recently  have  been  ealled  “superterrorists”  because  of 
their  access  to  nuclear,  chemical,  biological,  and  conventional 
weapons  and  eomputer  technology. ^3  The  true  global  threat 
from  these  terrorists  is  their  willingness  to  use  their  new 
weapons.  Since  these  terrorist  targets  represent  “the  unholy  or 
unelean,”  the  traditional  terrorist  objective  of  political  control 
is  substituted  with  destruction  of  “evil.”  As  a  result,  the  terror¬ 
ists’  potential  use  of  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  weapons 
is  considered  ideal. ^4 

The  terrorism  of  these  fundamentalist  groups  is  ideology 
and  religion  driven.  It  is  critical  for  the  leadership  of  these 
groups  to  present  in  a  constant  and  conclusive  way,  the  right¬ 
ness  of  their  views  to  their  followers.  The  leaders  of  these 
organizations  will  take  unilateral  and  arbitrary  aetions.  How¬ 
ever,  these  same  leaders  will  attempt  to  legitimize  their 
actions,  their  support,  and  the  reactions  of  the  world  to  them 
by  addressing  their  own  populations.  The  bombing  of  the 
World  Trade  Center  should  then  be  viewed  as  having  had  a 
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When  the  causes  of  nontraditional  religious  groups  or  cults 
are  added  to  the  aims  of  fundamentalist  terrorist  groups,  the 
behavior  of  terrorists  becomes  even  more  confusing  and  un¬ 
predictable.  An.  example  of  this  is  the  1995  Japanese  subway 
cult  attack,  which  should  be  considered  a  peek  into  the  future 
instead  of  as  a  nonrepeatable  event. 

The  third  area  of  future  terrorism  will  be  technology  terror. 
The  information  and  computer  highway  of  our  future  ^so  will 
include  a  fast  lane  for  terrorists.  Modem  technology  makes  it 
possible  for  smaller,  more  radical  groups  to  access  sophisti¬ 
cated  means  of  destruction  without  significant  support  sys¬ 
tems  or  funding.  As  computer  systems  become  more  powerful 
and  cheaper,  terrorists  wall  develop  a  greater  capability  to  im¬ 
pact  resources,  intelligence,  and  terror  operations  with  little  or 
no  risk,  depending  on  advances  yet  to  be  made  by  the  antiter¬ 
rorist  forces. 

Using  information  warfare  tools  will  give  terrorists  access  to 
the  vast  amounts  of  financial  resources  that  travel  the  infor¬ 
mation  highways.  By  using  and  attacking  these  financial  con¬ 
duits,  terrorists  not  only  can  transfer  funding  from  outside 
sponsors,  but  they  can  illegally  tap  these  vulnerable  conduits 
to  obtain  the  required  information^  resources  to  sustain  their 
activities.  They  can  cripple  the  financial  markets  either  by 
direct  attacks  or  by  instilling  a  credibility  gap  in  the  electronic 
financiaii  world. As  Winn  Schwartau  notes  in  Iriformatiori 
Wosfare,  “Money  is  the  network  that  comprises  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  computers  of  every  type,  wired  together  in  places 
as  lofty  as  the  Federal  Reserve  .  .  .  and  as  mundane  as  the 
thousands  of  gas  pumps  around  the  world  outfitted  to  take 
credit  and  debit  cards. ”^6 

In  addition  to  being  a  possible  funding  conduit,  information 
warfare  techniques  also  can  provide  the  terrorist  with  an  in¬ 
valuable  source  of  intelligence,  ranging  from  sharing  informa¬ 
tion  on  bomb  making  with  other  organizations,  to  targeting 
individual  travelers  through  the  airline  reservation  system,  to 
stealing  militaiy  secrets  through  the  ever-expanding  Internet 
presence  in  military  organizations.  Information  warfare  pro¬ 
vides  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  intelligence-gathering  ability  of 
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the  modem-day,  high-tech  terrorist.  The  information  highway 
not  only  allows  access  to  this  wealth  of  information  but  allows 
access  to  this  information  from  places  safely  within  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  terrorists’  safe  havens. 

Using  the  information  highway  also  can  enable  the  terrorist 
to  coordinate  remote  multiple-cell  activity  with  little  prob¬ 
ability  of  discoveiy,  and  provide  the  terrorist  with  a  method  for 
attracting  worldwide  attention  to  their  acts  of  violence  almost 
as  the  events  are  unfolding.  This  information  highway  can 
make  the  command,  control,  and  intelligence  techniques  used 
on  the  militaiy  battlefield  available  to  terrorist  groups  world¬ 
wide. 

Besides  the  support  functions  of  managing  resources,  gath¬ 
ering  intelligence,  and  disseminating  information,  information 
warfare  techniques  is  to  create  terror  or  chaos  and  wreak 
havoc  against  a  target.  When  considering  the  use  of  informa¬ 
tion  warfare  techniques  by  terrorists,  give  the  first  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  most  vulnerable  target  to  information  warfare 
attacks.  By  its  veiy  nature,  information  warfare  attacks  are 
most  effective  where  the  information  highway  has  made  the 
greatest  inroads  into  people’s  everyday  lives,  business  and 
governmental  functions,  and  defense.  Thus,  the  modem  west¬ 
ernized  societies  are  more  vulnerable  to  information  warfare 
than  are  third  world  nations.  This  vulnerability  also  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  nations  most  frequently  targeted  by  terrorists. 

The  types  of  terror  that  can  be  created  by  astute  information 
warfare  terrorists  range  from  targeting  key  individuals  to  influ¬ 
encing  decisions  favorable  to  terrorist  causes  to  attacks  that 
cause  massive  destmction  and  loss  of  life.  The  following  exam¬ 
ples  illustrate  these  purposes. 

On  the  personal  level,  terrorists  could  use  the  information 
highway  to  gather  incriminating  information  on  key  decision¬ 
makers.  Whether  it  is  bad  check- writing  activity,  subscribing 
to  pornographic  magazines,  belonging  to  nonpolitically  correct 
groups,  or  having  a  medical  condition  that  has  remained  a 
secret,  people  in  positions  of  influence  sometime  have  material 
in  their  past  that  might  make  them  vulnerable  to  coercion. 
However,  if  their  past  is  not  tainted,  the  terrorist  could  begin 
sowing  the  seeds  of  doubt  along  the  electronic  highway  by 
altering  credit  history  databases,  banking  records,  mailing 
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lists,  and  medical  records  in  enough  detail  to  compromise  the 
individuals. 

Schwartau  recounts  one  incident  about  an  individual  being 
bombarded  with  hate  mail  and  police  inquiries  due  to  a  com¬ 
puter  request  for  pedophilia  information.  Someone  else  had 
requested  the  information  using  his  identification.^^  Thus,  in¬ 
formation  warfare  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  terrorist  has  the 
potential  to  either  influence  or  discredit  influential  individuals. 

On  the  corporate  level,  terrorists  could  use  information  war¬ 
fare  techniques  to  cripple  corporations  physically  or  eco¬ 
nomically.  Using  such  computer  techniques  as  trojan  horses, 
viruses,  or  spoofing  terrorist  attacks  could  bring  corporate  in¬ 
formation  systems — including  corporate  research  and  de¬ 
velopment,  financial  data  management,  personnel  informa¬ 
tion,  and  shipping  and  receiving — to  a  grinding  halt.  The  cost 
to  corporations  could  be  millions  of  dollars.  Even  without 
physically  crippling  these  systems,  enough  doubt  could  be  in¬ 
stilled  in  the  operators  of  the  systems  to  render  the  systems 
worthless.  Examples  include  faulty  bookkeeping  software,  in¬ 
ventory  control  systems  that  generate  random  numbers,  and 
shipping  and  invoicing  systems  that  become  so  unreliable  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  trusted.  With  these  unreliable  systems, 
vast  quantities  of  manpower  have  to  be  expended  to  ensure 
accuracy  in  the  data  that  has  become  the  life  blood  of  the 
corporation. 

Other  examples  of  terrorism  against  corporations  include 
industrial  espionage,  modifying  tests  results  to  give  inaccurate 
data,  and  release  of  data  that  would  discredit  the  corporation 
or  individuals  within  the  corporation.  Thus,  besides  being  able 
to  hold  individuals  hostage,  terrorists  also  could  hold  corpora¬ 
tions  hostage  by  using  their  own  information  systems. 

On  a  global  level,  nations  become  vulnerable  to  terrorist 
attacks  through  the  use  of  information  warfare  techniques. 
Such  national  infrastructure  as  banks  switched  telephone  sys¬ 
tems,  power  grids,  and  air  traffic  control  systems  are  but  a  few 
examples  of  targets  that  could  cause  massive  disruption  in  a 
developed  state  if  attacked.  Nuclear  power  plants  with  bad 
controller  chips,  jamming  aircraft  transponders,  and  theft  of 
national  security  information  from  military  networks  are  other 
examples  that  could  cause  massive  destruction  and  loss  of  life. 
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In  addition  to  computers,  terrorist  groups  have  moved  into 
the  technology  and  missile  age  with  hardware  and  human 
intelligence.  For  example,  in  1973  it  was  rare  for  terrorists  to 
use  missile  attacks.^^  Today  missile  attacks  are  commonplace. 
However,  the  future  wave  of  technological  terrorism  will  in¬ 
clude  more  than  missiles.  These  new  technology  terrorists  will 
be  intelligent  and  creative,  and  will  have  learned  from  past 
terrorist  activities  worldwide. 

In  Final  Warning,  Robert  Kupperman  and  Jeff  Kamen  discuss 
a  scenario  in  which  a  Middle  East  terrorist  group  obtained  nerve 
agents  for  a  strike.^Q  In  1995  a  quasireligious  cult  used  a  similar 
attack  in  a  Tokyo  subway  to  kill  16  people  and  to  injure  over 
5,000.^0  The  police  investigation  revealed  a  terrorist  plot  aimed 
at  tntemational  mass  destruction  (for  as-yet-undetermined  relig¬ 
ious  reasons)  by  members  of  the  Aum  Shinrikyo,  also  known  as 
Supreme  Truth  Organization.  Included  among  the  cult  member¬ 
ship  are  30  chemists  who  worked  for  the  cult’s  science  and 
technology  ministiy.  Police  sources  suspected  the  30  chemists  of 
preparing  the  chemical,  sarin,  that  was  used  in  the  subway 
attack.  A  terrorist  organization  with  a  science  and  technology 
ministry  may  not  be  typical  of  past  terrorist  organizations;  how¬ 
ever,  this  high-technology,  computer-based  organization  is  more 
mainstream  than  the  world  would  expect. 

The  fourth  area  of  future  terrorism  will  be  what  Donald 
Hanle  refers  to  as  “apolitical  terrorism,”  or  terrorism  for  non¬ 
political  ends.^i  This  category  has  stirred  some  controversy 
because  some  experts  feel  all  terrorist  acts  have  a  political  or 
social  foundation  and  therefore  should  fall  under  the  political 
umbrella.  However,  recent  terrorist  events  around  the  world 
clearly  indicate  that  some  terrorist  activities  do  fall  under  the 
apolitical  category. 

The  apolitical  terrorist  should  be  considered  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  type.  The  availability  of  modem  technology  and  nu¬ 
clear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons  combined  with  some¬ 
one  with  a  criminal  or  unbalanced  psychological  mind-set — 
makes  for  an  ominous  concern.  An  individual  or  small  group 
of  terrorists  with  personal  motives  could  carry  out  an  event  of 
mass  destmction  with  relative  ease  and  success.  Additionally, 
such  an  individual  or  group  will  probably  be  available  for  hire 
on  a  national  or  global  market.  Modem  technology,  comput- 
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ers,  and  information  resources  all  tend  to  facilitate  the  inter¬ 
action  and  communication  of  both  individuals  and  groups. 

The  recent  19  April  1995  bombing  in  Oklahoma  City  of  the 
federal  building  which  left  168  people  dead  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  apolitical  under  certain  conditions.  If  the  two  indicted 
bombers  ( 1 1  counts  each  with  death  the  maximum  penalty  for 
each  count), Terry  Nichols  and  Timothy  McVeigh,  do  not 
represent  a  particular  group,  organization,  or  movement, but 
were  acting  out  their  own  antisocial  and  antigovemment  views 
(both  men  believe  they  are  patriots  protecting  the  Constitution 
from  a  misguided  evil  govemment),^'^  the  terrorist  act  would 
not  be  considered  exclusively  politically  motivated.  The  act 
could  then  be  described  as  the  abnormal  behavior  of  two  indi¬ 
viduals  based  on  either  psychotic  thinking  in  the  gravest  sense 
or  criminal  behavior  in  the  narrowest  sense.  The  psychotic 
thinking  scenario  is  adequately  described  by  Hanle  when  “es¬ 
tranged  and  fragmented  individuals  .  .  .  lose  self-identity  and 
[seeml  doomed  by  a  soulless  bureaucracy.  .  . 

Another  example  of  apolitical  terrorism  is  the  “Unabomber”  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  Unabomber’s  17-year  reign  of  ter¬ 
ror,  three  victims  have  been  killed  and  twenty-three  have  been 
injured.  The  latest  victim,  a  lobbyist  for  the  timber  industry,  was 
killed  by  a  package  bomb  that  went  off  in  his  Sacramento,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  office.  The  victims  represent  varied  backgrounds,  and 
their  particular  selection  for  motive  or  orientation  to  the  terrorist 
is  unknown.  Both  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  believe  the  Unabomber  is  brazen,  typi¬ 
cally  cool,  and  psychologically  unstable. 

However,  the  Unabomber  fully  understands  the  value  of  me¬ 
dia,  fear,  and  intimidation.  That  he  or  she  demands  that  two  of 
the  nation’s  leading  newspapers  print  a  35,000-word  mani¬ 
festo  against  the  industrial  and  technology  complex  is  a 
classic  terrorist  shakedown  attempt.  Unlike  most  political  ter¬ 
rorist  groups  or  state-sponsored  groups,  the  apolitical  terrorist 
has  little  concern  for  political  or  economic  repercussions. 


As  terrorism  enters  the  twenty- first  century  and  impacts  the 
global  community,  a  limited  number  of  options  will  be  avail- 
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able  to  counter  the  new  threats.  One  option  which  attained 
some  success  after  the  World  Trade  Center  bombing  is  the 
utilization  of  economic  incentives  or  bounties.  After  that  World 
Trade  Center  attack,  the  United  States  government  offered  a 
reward  of  several  million  dollars  for  the  identification  of  per¬ 
sons  responsible  for  the  attack.  An  informant  in  Pakistan 
provided  the  information  that  led  to  the  arrest  of  Ramzi  Yousef 
as  the  mastermind  of  the  act.  Yousef  was  arrested  in  Isla¬ 
mabad,  Pakistan,  and  was  immediately  extradited  to  the 
United  States  (New  York  City),  where  he  awaits  trial.  However, 
an  unfortunate  follow-up  to  the  arrest  was  the  speculation 
that  the  subsequent  killing  in  Pakistan  of  two  American  em¬ 
bassy  personnel  was  revenge  for  the  Yousef  extradition. 

The  reward  program  can  be  complicated,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pakistan.  That  countiy  is  in  the  middle  of  sectarian  violence 
between  Sunni  and  Shiite  Muslim  groups.  These  groups  are 
engaged  not  only  in  terrorist  activity,  but  are  involved  with  the 
country’s  powerful  drug  Mafia  and  the  militant  Muslim 
groups.^®  This  ongoing  terrorist  activity  complicates  the 
bounty  program  but  does  not  negate  it.  Thus,  the  United 
States  government,  to  repeat  the  success  of  its  original  “re¬ 
ward  program,”  offered  two  million  dollars  in  bounty  for  the 
killers  of  the  two  United  States  government  workers. 

A  second  option  for  global  nation-states  against  terrorism  is 
“national  resolve.”  It  should  be  acknowledged  that  a  fool-proof 
system  against  terrorism  in  democratic  societies  does  not  ex¬ 
ist.  In  the  words  of  terrorism  expert  Stephen  Sloan,  “There  can 
never  be  a  totally  effective  program  to  deter  or  prevent  a  deter¬ 
mined  adversary  from  seeking  softer  targets  of  opportunity  in 
what  he  perceives  to  be  a  Justified  war  against  all.”^^  Such 
simple  procedures  as  better  intelligence  and  improved  physical 
security  of  critical  sites  will,  in  most  cases,  deter  a  particular 
terrorist  group.  However,  a  terrorist  group  deprived  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  target  typically  will  seek  a  more  accessible  alternative 
target. 

A  traditional  limiting  factor  to  national  resolve  now  and  in 
the  future  will  be  cost  and  politics.  Using  the  United  States  as 
an  example,  100  days  after  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing,  the 
two-billion-dollar  antiterrorism  bill  had  stalled  in  political  de- 
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bate  because  of  opposition  to  the  bill  from  both  liberal  and 
conservative  lawmakers. 

The  key  point  of  any  nation  attempting  to  combat  terrorism, 
now  as  in  the  future,  is  that  terrorist  activity  will  take  place 
and  that  casualties  will  oecur.  As  was  evident  after  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  bombing,  additional  funding  and  legislation  will 
harden  some  targets  and  drive  some  terrorist  organizations 
underground.  The  realization  for  a  global  society  is  that  tech¬ 
nology  attacks  and  conventional  or  unconventional  attacks, 
including  hostage  taking,  will  continue.  The  terrorist’s  require¬ 
ment  for  media  eoverage  typieally  will  exceed  a  democratic 
society’s  inelination  to  control  the  media  or  the  public’s  de¬ 
mand  for  news. 

Thus,  in  the  future  our  global  soeiety  may  expect  more 
rather  than  less  terrorism.  Much  of  that  terrorism  will  be 
based  on  religion  and  ethnieity.  Eeonomics,  teehnology,  and 
the  whims  of  both  criminal  and  psychotics  will  ensure  ongoing 
and,  at  times,  spectacular  incidences.  Terrorism  has  reached 
American  interests  both  domestically  and  internationally; 
hence,  we  will  see  more  public  and  political  efforts  to  counter 
terrorism.  Unfortunately,  terrorism  in  the  developing  countries 
will  continue  almost  unabated. 
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You  have  just  completed  a  fascinating  tour  d’ horizon  of  the 
world  and  the  problems  likely  to  plague  it.  This  final  chapter 
gives  an  integrated  view  of  the  world  and  a  set  of  prescriptions 
for  American  success  in  it.  Many  ideas  are  at  odds  with  some 
of  the  preceding  chapters;  when  you  find  this  to  be  true,  use 
your  judgment  to  decide  which  view  or  interpretation  makes 
the  most  sense  and  holds  something  with  which  you  can  work. 

We  are  experiencing  the  most  revolutionary  period  in  human 
history.  Three  revolutions  of  incredible  magnitude  and  import 
confront  us:  a  geopolitical  revolution  seeing  a  single  power 
dominating  the  world  for  the  first  time  since  the  height  of  the 
Roman  Empire;  an  information  revolution  fostering  an  explo¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  and  giving  birth  to  a  second  industrial  revo¬ 
lution  with  the  potential  to  exceed  its  predecessor;  and  a  mili¬ 
tary  technological  revolution  ushering  in  the  first-ever 
conceptual  change  in  warfare.  Any  one  of  these  revolutions 
would  be  exciting  on  its  own;  when  combined,  however,  the 
excitement  is  unparalleled. 

The  monumental  change  the  world  is  experiencing  is  filled 
with  paradoxes.  We  are  living  in  the  most  revolutionary  of 
times,  but  there  is  more  order  in  the  international  system  than 
the  world  has  seen  in  two  millennia;  military  weapon  systems 
cost  far  more  than  ever,  but  the  best  of  them  make  war  ex¬ 
traordinarily  inexpensive  to  execute.  Rapid  economic  growth 
spurred  by  the  information  revolution  is  seeing  more  and  more 
people  able  to  afford  houses  and  automobiles,  and  prices  for 
raw  materials  are  falling  while  their  availability  increases.  In 
other  words,  our  basic  assumptions  about  how  things  work  in 
the  commercial,  political,  and  economic  spheres  are  undergo¬ 
ing  as  radical  a  change  as  the  change  from  Newtonian  to 
quantum  physics.  Let  us  now  focus  on  the  next  10  to  15  years 
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by  suggesting  the  general  environment  in  which  the  United 
States  will  operate. 

The  accelerating  dispersion  of  information  will  define  the 
next  decades.  Far  more  people  will  be  connected  to  each  other 
and  to  sources  of  information  than  ever  before.  To  a  certain 
extent,  information  is  a  metaphor  for  wealth,  and  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  information  will  be  matched  by  a  proportionate 
increase  in  world  wealth.  Contraiy  to  many  commentators, 
most  areas  of  the  world  will  become  noticeably  richer.  The 
disparity  between  the  richest  nation — the  United  States — and 
one  near  the  middle  of  a  per  capita  wealth  chart  will  be  just  as 
great  or  even  greater.  But  the  disparity  will  be  irrelevant;  what 
is  relevant  will  be  the  realization  of  poorer  countries  that  it  is 
possible  to  become  richer  without  stealing;  that  is,  that  men 
create  wealth.  It  is  not  disparity  of  wealth  that  causes  prob¬ 
lems,  but  legal  or  physical  bars  to  attaining  it  which  will  cause 
internal  and  even  external  conflict.  Simply  stated,  much  of  the 
world  finally  will  realize  that  wealth  is  not  finite  but  infinite.  As 
this  realization  grows,  people  around  the  world  will  devote 
increasing  energies  to  working  and  building  wealth  and  de¬ 
crease  their  interests  in  war  and  violence  accordingly. 

Accompanying  and  spurring  a  world  increase  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  will  be  a  decline  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and 
an  increase  in  their  availability.  They  will  have  less  and  less 
relevance  to  standard  of  living  and  will  become  significantly 
less  likely  to  be  a  cause  of  war.  The  reasons  are  many:  tech¬ 
nology  which  finds  substitutes  for  old  staples;  new  exploration 
techniques  driven  by  the  information  revolution;  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  use  and  distribution.  With  a  rapidly  rising  standard  of 
living  worldwide,  the  demand  for  foodstuffs  beyond  subsis¬ 
tence  will  increase;  thus,  producers  of  luxuiy  items  like  coffee 
and  fruits  should  see  excellent  market  opportunities.  The  like¬ 
lihood  of  violent  conflict  over  natural  resources  will  decrease 
because  the  things  themselves  are  less  valuable  and  seizure  of 
them  is  by  far  the  most  expensive  and  least  rewarding  way  to 
secure  access.  Overall,  removing  a  traditional  cause  of  war 
ought  to  be  positive;  adjustment,  however,  will  be  necessary 
for  many.  As  an  example,  resource-rich  states  have  been  able 
to  exchange  their  resources  for  money  and  political  influence 
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worldwide.  As  the  value  of  raw  materials  recedes,  some  violent 
adaptation  likely  will  occur. 

Water  is  a  special  case  in  natural  resources.  As  earlier  chap¬ 
ters  stated,  many  believe  that  water  will  be  a  source  of  serious 
conflict,  especially  in  the  Middle  East.  The  possibility  is  there, 
but  the  Middle  East  also  may  have  some  market  and  technol¬ 
ogy  solutions  at  hand.  One  of  the  primaiy  problems  with  water 
everywhere  is  the  way  it  is  priced  and  sold.  For  the  most  part, 
the  cost  to  users  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  real  costs — monetaiy 
and  political.  Since  the  user  pays  so  little  for  an  important 
product,  he  has  virtually  no  incentive  to  find  more  efficient 
ways  to  use  it.  If  water  were  priced  at  market- established 
rates,  we  can  predict  with  certainty  that  usage  rates  per  acre 
of  agriculture,  ton  of  steel,  or  merely  per  capita  would  fall 
quickly  without  decreases  in  the  production  it  enables.  In 
other  words,  if  water-use  efficiency  improved  by  a  factor  of  two 
or  more,  locales  that  now  experience  a  critical  or  deficit  situ¬ 
ation  suddenly  would  be  comfortable.  The  United  States  can 
help  to  eliminate  this  predicament  by  developing  the  technol¬ 
ogy  needed  to  increase  water  productivity  and  by  leading  the 
way  in  developing  market-rate  approaches  to  water  sales. 

The  last  few  paragraphs  have  painted  a  rosy  economic  pic¬ 
ture.  In  fact,  this  picture  is  but  part  of  a  larger  mosaic  (or 
system)  which  is  even  more  optimistic.  When  we  look  at  the 
world  from  a  top-down  perspective — ^where  we  only  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  see  the  first  level  of  the  world  system — ^we  are  struck 
by  how  peaceful  it  is.  For  the  first  time  in  historical  memory, 
we  see  a  world  without  serious  great-power  competitions.  Cur¬ 
rently  (at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century)  no  significant 
power  has  extraterritorial  designs  for  which  it  would  go  to  war 
with  another  significant  power.  (We  are  deliberately  excluding 
a  handful  of  irredentist  claims — because  irredentism  is  simply 
different  from  the  conquest  and  imperialism  that  dominated 
the  world  since  at  least  the  days  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In 
addition,  relatively  little  of  the  irredentist  emotion  extant  is 
strong  enough  to  propel  its  holders  into  open  warfare  nor  does 
it  generally  pit  one  important  power  against  another.) 

The  world  at  the  first  order  of  analysis  is  uniquely  peaceful; 
an  understanding  and  acceptance  of  this  fact  is  essential.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  grasp  it  means  that  all  of  our  decisions  will  be  based  on 
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erroneous  data.  At  this  point,  many  readers  will  be  inclined  to 
reject  this  hypothesis  out  of  hand;  they  will  point  to  the  many 
wars  and  conflicts  currently  underway,  to  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  dying  as  a  result,  and  to  the  nightly  television  recaps. 
Everyone  of  these  unfortunate  conflicts,  however,  are  second 
order  and  normally  have  no  direct  effect  on  the  world  system 
which  is  in  a  veiy  ordered  state. 

Thinking  about  weather  systems  helps  us  to  understand 
this  unusual  situation.  In  the  United  States,  we  frequently  see 
long  periods  (days  and  sometimes  weeks)  when  no  big  fronts 
move  across  the  country  and  when  no  hurricanes  strike.  We 
then  talk  rightly  about  what  great  weather  we  are  enjoying.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  probability  is  high  that  someplace 
in  the  nation,  a  thunderstorm  developed,  and  a  neighborhood 
experienced  lightning  strikes  and  wind  damage  to  trees.  In 
other  words,  we  had  a  local  disturbance  in  a  system  which 
was  otherwise  in  a  very  orderly  state.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
world  today:  the  world  political  weather  is  excellent,  but  local 
disturbances  exist,  nonetheless. 

As  we  know  from  daily  and  historical  experience,  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  local  disturbances — be  they  weather, 
economic,  or  political — remain  localized.  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  one  will  start  to  behave  somewhat  like  a  rapidly  multi¬ 
plying  cancer  cell  and  drive  the  parent  system  into  chaotic,  or 
disorderly,  behavior.  Unfortunately,  we  don’t  yet  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  predict  which  disturbances  are  linear  and  will  dampen 
out  quickly  and  which  ones  are  nonlinear  and  will  drive  the 
parent  system  to  chaos. 

So  how  do  we  operationalize  these  ideas  for  the  United 
States?  First,  we  understand  that  the  world  is  generally  peace¬ 
ful  and  that  we  can  make  political  and  economic  decisions 
based  on  its  continued  tranquillity.  To  return  to  our  weather 
analogy,  we  can  plan  to  make  a  trip  anywhere  in  the  country 
without  the  need  to  equip  ourselves  with  foul  weather  gear  and 
emergency  rations.  If  we  get  caught  in  a  local  storm,  we  know 
it  will  be  short-lived;  the  low  probability  of  getting  caught  justi¬ 
fies  our  decision  not  to  spend  money  and  effort  on  preparation 
for  worst-case  weather  problems.  Americans  in  business  can 
plan  on  world  ventures  with  high  probability  that  global  condi- 
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tions  will  not  change  appreciably — although  they  must  keep  a 
weather  eye  out  for  occasional  local  storms. 

Second,  from  operationalizing  stability  concepts,  we  under¬ 
stand  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  local  wars  resemble 
local  thunderstorms  which  pass  without  creating  large  system 
instabilities.  Thus,  we  can  treat  each  one  of  these  events 
strictly  on  its  own  merits;  we  need  not  be  concerned  about 
extraterritorial  consequences — because  the  world  as  a  whole  is 
stable  and  small  disturbances  will  not  drive  it  into  chaos.  By 
contrast,  when  the  world  has  been  unstable — that  is,  in  most 
of  human  history — small  disturbances  had  a  high  probability 
of  creating  global  chaos.  Consider  the  effects  of  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  in  1914.  That  same  event 
today  would  do  little  more  than  make  a  small  splash  in  the 
world  news  media. 

We  are  driving  to  the  idea  that  the  United  States  need  not 
worry  much  about  small  disturbances  without  a  specific  rea¬ 
son  for  doing  so;  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  dominant  power  in 
the  world — and  as  the  richest  power  in  the  world — she  has  an 
enormous  interest  in  seeing  that  worldwide  stability  contin¬ 
ues.  Note  that  the  majority  of  the  remainder  of  the  world 
shares  the  American  interest  because  stability  is  good  for  al¬ 
most  everyone  almost  all  the  time. 

The  reasons  for  worldwide  stability  today  are  many  and 
complex;  the  most  important  of  these  reasons,  however,  fo¬ 
cuses  on  American  dominance.  In  a  certain  sense,  stability 
flowed  to  the  rest  of  the  world  because  of  American  stability 
and  because  there  was  no  large  force  to  resist  it.  Since  we  are 
forced  to  presume  that  a  substantial  diminution  of  American 
dominance  would  remove  the  most  important  underpinning  of 
world  stability,  maintenance  of  dominance  ought  to  become 
America’s  grand  strategic  goal.  Success  in  this  realm  will  cover 
a  host  of  localized  errors,  whereas  failure  leads  to  global  insta¬ 
bility  which  is  by  definition  highly  unpredictable  and  dan¬ 
gerous. 

In  the  past,  a  state  wanting  to  maintain  even  local  domi¬ 
nance  felt  that  it  needed  to  reduce  the  power  of  its  neighbors. 
This  was  certainly  a  key  element  of  Prussian  and  German 
grand  strategy  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  (and  the  conse¬ 
quences  were  predictably  disastrous).  This  kind  of  policy,  of 
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course,  guarantees  robust  opposition  because  the  neighbors 
cannot  share  either  the  goal  or  the  means  to  it. 

For  the  United  States,  there  is  another  way,  one  without 
much  precedent:  maintain  dominance  by  progressing  faster 
than  anyone  else  in  militaiy,  economic,  and  political  endeav- 
ors—and,  simultaneously,  by  avoiding  actions  which  might 
cause  other  states  to  form  anti-American  coalitions.  In  the 
military  sphere,  this  means  dominating  the  military  techno¬ 
logical  revolution  by  staying  one  revolution  ahead  of  all  con¬ 
tenders.  Given  our  current  huge  lead  in  almost  every  relevant 
military  field,  staying  ahead  need  not  be  costly.  In  the  eco¬ 
nomic  sphere,  it  means  aggressive  pursuit  of  growth  policies 
and  the  creation  of  real  wealth.  In  the  political  sphere,  it 
means  accepting — humbly — the  mantle  of  power  and  exercis¬ 
ing  it  rarely,  but  always  decisively  and  successfully.  American 
military  and  political  forays  must  be  successful,  because 
failure  reduces  the  aura  of  dominance  and  contributes  to  in¬ 
stability. 

We  are  now  at  a  point  in  our  analysis  where  we  can  move 
from  theory  to  specifics  and  lay  out  some  general  rules  for 
American  grand  strategy  and  operations.  In  the  grand  strategy 
arena,  after  ensuring  American  dominance  by  out-accelerating 
everyone  else,  our  primary  concern  becomes  one  of  quelling 
disturbances  that  portend  large  instabilities.  Our  working  as¬ 
sumption  can  be  that  almost  all  internal  conflicts  are  unlikely 
to  have  global  significance  and  can  be  ignored.  What  can’t  be 
ignored  are  those  conflicts  which  the  perpetrator  has  under¬ 
taken  to  force  change  on  a  neighbor.  When  one  state  crosses  a 
border  forcefully — or  threatens  the  use  of  force  against  a 
neighbor — risk  to  global  stability  goes  up  exponentially.  There¬ 
fore,  the  working  assumption  here  is  that  American  inter¬ 
vention  is  probably  Justified  and  demanded.  On  further  reflec¬ 
tion,  there  may  be  something  special  about  the  situation  that 
makes  intervention  unnecessaiy.  But  if  we  start  out  with  the 
assumption  that  it  will  be  needed,  we  are  likely  to  be  better 
prepared,  and  our  potential  enemies  are  less  likely  to  do  some¬ 
thing  out  of  ignorance. 

Our  emphasis  here  concerns  American  intervention.  This 
does  not  mean  that  others  may  not  help — but  we  must  under¬ 
stand  that  as  the  dominant  power,  our  interest  demands  that 
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we  act  and  to  do  it  right  and  quickly.  To  the  extent  that  we 
abdicate  our  responsibilities  to  lesser  powers  and  groups,  we 
reduce  greatly  the  chance  of  decisive  and  quick  action,  and  we 
raise  dangerous  questions  about  our  will  and  capability. 

Our  other  general  rule  for  intervention  is  more  traditional:  if 
someone  breaches  contractual  arrangements  forcefully  or  de¬ 
stroys  American  property  or  kills  American  citizens,  we  must 
act.  Why?  Because  we  have  a  real  interest  in  encouraging 
others  to  reject  stealing  and  killing  to  seize  power  or  treasure, 
and  second,  because  a  key  function  of  government  is  protec¬ 
tion  of  its  citizens’  lives  and  property.  One  might  suggest  that 
this  is  more  properly  a  role  for  the  United  Nations  or  some 
other  group.  It  isn’t.  It  is  quintessentially  the  responsibility  of 
the  world’s  dominant  power.  Failure  to  act  when  provoked  in 
this  manner  is  dangerous. 

Likewise,  asking  others  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
and  the  United  Nations)  to  do  the  job  reduces  American  pres¬ 
tige  and  America’s  ability  to  control  the  situation.  Doing  so 
contributes  to  potential  v^orld  instability  because  it  reduces 
America’s  aura  of  dominance.  It  also  raises  the  specter  of  com¬ 
peting  coalitions — something  not  in  the  dominant  power’s 
interest.  Some  would  say  that  the  dominant  power  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  inteiwene  for  humanitarian  reasons  to  stop  suf¬ 
fering,  to  stop  killing,  or  to  accomplish  other  worthy  goals.  To 
the  contrary,  America  does  not  have  any  such  obligation  and 
should  not  accept  a  blanket  responsibility  for  the  affairs  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  reasons  are  many:  first,  unless  the  situ¬ 
ation  meets  criteria  stated  earlier,  we  have  no  business 
intruding  into  other  people’s  fights.  We  will  rarely  understand 
what  they  are  about,  and  rarely  will  we  find  one  side  with  a 
preponderance  of  right  on  its  side.  Second,  the  number  of 
these  local  disturbances  is  theoretically  unlimited  (like  the 
number  of  thunderstorms  that  take  place  even  when  the 
world’s  weather  is  generally  nice).  An  unlimited  number  im¬ 
poses  an  unlimited  burden,  which  in  turn  is  certain  to  lead 
quickly  to  fiscal  and  political  distress  if  not  outright  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Third,  the  likely  absence  of  a  world  consensus  that  one 
side  or  the  other  is  right  or  wrong  means  that  American  inter¬ 
vention  against  one  party  is  certain  to  arouse  considerable 
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resentment  in  other  parts  of  the  world — resentment  which 
stresses  world  stability — ^America’s  number  one  imperative. 

We  live  in  a  political  world  and  America  is  ruled  by  politics. 
Consequently,  it  is  inevitable  that  America’s  leaders  will  insist 
on  interventions  which  are  strategically  dangerous  and  unwar¬ 
ranted.  When  this  happens  (as  wrong  as  it  may  be)  the  worst 
way,  and,  unfortunately,  the  most  likely  way  to  address  the 
problem  is  through  serial,  escalatoiy  steps.  Serial,  escalating 
operations  reduce  the  predictability  of  the  outcome,  and  each 
one  creates  a  new,  different  situation — a  situation  that  may 
lead  to  inadvertent  creations  of  nonlinearities,  which  could 
affect  the  broader  system.  Interventions  must  be  fast  and  suc¬ 
cessful.  To  a  certain  extent,  fast  and  successful  are  far  more 
important  strategically  than  choosing  the  right  side. 

The  last  few  paragraphs  have  suggested  broad  operating 
principles  to  achieve  important  strategic  objectives.  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  is  how  to  cany  out  military  campaigns  to  satisfy 
domestic,  political,  world,  and  local  conditions  in  the  conflict 
area.  In  general,  our  campaigns  need  to  do  or  be  the  following: 
very  fast — hours  or  days  from  decision  to  action  until  success 
is  assured;  free  of  unintended  casualties  on  either  side;  geared 
to  the  postwar  situation  regarding  what  should  or  should  not 
be  functioning  or  easily  restorable  after  the  war;  and  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  desired  postwar  political  situation.  These  criteria 
then  define  in  broad  terms  the  appropriate  force  structure  for 
the  United  States  for  offensive  purposes.  Of  course,  defense  is 
important,  something  we  will  come  to  shortly.  Before  address¬ 
ing  either  offense  or  defense  issues,  however,  let  us  first  define 
war. 

In  the  last  40  years,  and  especially  in  the  last  several,  we 
have  come  close  to  confusing  ourselves  hopelessly  by  trying  to 
classify  military  activity  into  a  whole  range  of  eategories  as 
though  eaeh  one  had  its  own  logic  and  by  establishing  a  need 
for  a  different  set  of  theories,  doctrines,  and  weapons.  At  the 
most  important  level,  application  of  force  has  no  boundaries. 
This  is  true  at  the  operational  and  strategic  levels,  for  only  at  a 
tactical  level  might  we  begin  to  see  any  differences  from  one 
situation  to  the  next.  We  can  remove  much  of  our  confusion  if 
we  simply  define  war  as  “the  use  of  force  or  threat  to  use  force 
to  change  an  inimical  environment  to  an  environment  which 
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satisfies  the  combatant’s  objectives.”  This  definition  applies 
equally  to  disaster  relief  (changing  an  inimical  environment 
created  by  wind  or  water)  and  to  total  war  (colonizing  the 
loser’s  territory).  This  definition  of  war  relieves  us  of  the  need 
to  invent  strange  terms  like  military  operations  other  than  war, 
peacemaking,  peacekeeping,  or  peace  enforcement 

The  next  level  of  analysis  introduces  us  to  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  weapon  systems  appropriate  to  American  war 
requirements  in  the  next  25  to  50  years.  They  must  have  the 
capability  to: 

®  allow  the  United  States  to  conduct  parallel  war — that  is, 
to  bring  under  attack  almost  simultaneously  the  centers  of 
gravity  needed  to  attain  political  objectives  and  to  preclude 
organized  repair  or  reaction; 

®  operate  from  strategic  depths  in  the  United  States  directly — 
without  the  need  for  intermediate  basing — against  the  center 
of  any  opponent; 

®  reach  any  point  on  the  globe  from  the  United  States  in 
about  an  hour  and  return  in  the  same  time  frame; 

®  impact  to  within  inches  or  less  of  the  desired  impact 
point; 

®  destroy  or  affect  only  what  they  are  supposed  to  destroy 
or  affect; 

®  hit  desired  targets  quickly  enough  to  assure  at  least  stra¬ 
tegic  and  operational  paralysis; 

®  do  what  is  necessary  without  imposing  any  unintended 
casualties  or  property  damage; 

a  allow  the  United  States  to  operate  with  few  or  no  casualties; 

®  penetrate  defenses  (most  likely  through  some  combina¬ 
tion  of  very  high  speeds,  radio  and  visual  spectrum  stealth, 
and  veiy  high  altitudes,  including  space  from  near  earth  to 
deep  space); 

®  loiter  literally  or  figuratively  for  long  periods  (weeks  or 
more)  above  the  enemy  for  some  combination  of  observation 
and  lethal  attack; 

®  and  deliver  any  type  of  energy — ^whether  lethal  or  non- 
lethal  (even  in  the  form  of  food)— and  systems  which  are  highly 
productive  in  terms  of  manning  and  support. 
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Some  might  call  this  force  structure  prohibitively  expensive; 
on  the  contraiy,  it  is  designed  to  leverage  the  output  of  the 
information  revolution.  The  force  structure  needed  to  cany  the 
operations  just  discussed  will  offer  far  more  productivity  than 
our  current  force  structure  and  will  rely  on  fewer  platfonns 
and  far  fewer  people  for  support.  We  saw  a  three-to-four  order 
of  magnitude  increase  in  the  productivity  of  the  bomber  pilot 
from  the  World  War  11  B-17  to  the  Gulf  War  F-117  aircrafts. 
That  increase  occurred  within  a  50-year  period  only  one-half 
of  which  was  during  the  age  of  the  doubling  of  computer  power 
eveiy  18  months  or  so.  We  can  gain  another  similar  improve¬ 
ment  in  productivity  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  because  of 
current  technology.  Smaller  numbers,  fewer  people,  and  little 
or  no  requirement  for  en  route  support  and  refueling  spell 
huge  savings—savings  sufficiently  high  to  pay  for  what  must 
be  a  real  capital  intensification  of  airpower  providers. 

Before  overviewing  needed  defensive  systems,  let  us  examine 
particular  threats  which  exist  in  the  world,  namely  chemical 
weapons,  biological  weapons,  nuclear  weapons,  and  terror 
weapons.  Chemical  weapons  are  much  overrated  and  are  of 
little  value  beyond  a  tactical  level.  They  are  difficult  to  deploy 
and  employ,  have  uncertain  and  unpredictable  effects,  are 
dangerous  for  the  user  as  well  as  the  target,  and  are  easy  for 
well-trained  and  equipped  militaiy  forces  to  negate.  They  may 
have  some  terror  value  when  used  against  civilians,  but  the 
probability  of  terror  attacks  provoking  the  attacked  state  to 
sue  for  peace  quickly  is  small.  Since  a  cross-border  attack 
probably  would  lead  the  United  States  to  intervene  (if  it  follows 
the  rules  proposed  above),  any  attack  which  does  not  lead  to 
almost  instant  victory  has  little  value. 

Is  it  worthwhile  to  spend  much  time  in  trying  to  prevent 
countries  or  groups  from  acquiring  chemical  weapons?  The 
answer  is  probably  “no”  because  weapons  can  be  easily  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  same  processes  used  in  legitimate  nonweapons 
manufacture.  Our  best  counter  is  to  advertise  the  problems 
associated  with  chemical  war  and  then  make  clear  the  United 
States  will  not  tolerate  chemical  use  against  extraterritorial 
civilians.  Paradoxically,  our  official,  public  paranoia  about 
chemical— and  nuclear— weapons  gives  them  an  underserved 
cachet  which  makes  it  more  likely  that  someone  will  use  one 
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or  the  other.  After  all,  if  an  American  administration  expresses 
great  fear  about  possible  North  Korean  nuclear  weapons  and 
then  agrees  to  negotiations  previously  rejected,  one  must  as¬ 
sume  that  others  will  see  special  weapons  as  providing 
leverage  against  the  United  States.  Or  to  use  another  analogy: 
the  poker  player  who  always  folds  in  the  face  of  a  robust  bet  is 
begging  to  be  bluffed.  We  should  make  clear  that  the  United 
States  feels  fully  capable  of  thwarting  the  use  of  chemical  and 
nuclear  weapons  and  imposing  long-lasting  paralysis  on  the 
using  state. 

From  an  American  standpoint,  nuclear  weapons  are  inter¬ 
esting  but  have  little  utility.  The  United  States  can  accomplish 
any  military  objective  with  nonnuclear  weapons;  therefore, 
their  use  embodies  extreme  political  risk.  They  may  have  some 
use  to  opponents  of  the  United  States,  but  their  advantage  is 
likely  to  be  solely  in  the  threat  of  use  against  the  United  States 
or  one  of  its  allies  or  friends.  The  threat  should  be  emphasized 
because  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  state  or  group  will  em¬ 
ploy  sufficient  weapons  to  defeat  the  United  States.  Anything 
less  than  a  quick  defeat  would  give  the  United  States  time  to 
retaliate  and  shut  down  the  nuclear  user.  We  have  a  paradoxi¬ 
cal  situation:  weapons  that  we  find  useless  can  cause  us 
problems.  A  nuclear-free  world  (or  close  to  it)  would  be  ideal, 
and  we  should  probably  drive  as  far  as  possible  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  with  a  combination  of  arms  control  initiatives,  incentives 
for  others  to  turn  over  or  destroy  current  stockpiles,  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  active  measures  to  foil  nascent  plans  of  preemptive  attack 
on  nuclear  facilities.  If  we  fail  to  produce  a  nuclear-free 
world~~and  zero  is  nuclear-free — and  clearly  a  dream — ^we  must 
have  the  best  possible  defenses. 

Terrorism  is  another  unclear  area  to  which  the  United 
States  must  respond;  it  does  not  constitute  a  real  strategic 
threat  directly  to  the  United  States,  but  it  can  destroy  an 
already  weak  or  unstable  government.  And,  it  can  certainly  be 
painful  even  if  it  is  strategically  ineffective.  Our  best  counter  to 
terrorism  embodies  a  clear-cut  policy  which  says  that  any 
sponsoring  government  and  its  people  may  be  denied  modem 
conveniences  like  electricity,  gasoline,  and  telephones  until 
such  time  the  government  and  people  agree  to  stop  using  ter¬ 
rorism.  Finding  and  attacking  nonstate  groups  can  be  quite 
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difficuit,  but  the  same  general  policy  should  apply.  We  can  do 
something  defensively,  but  not  much  because  terrorists  fre¬ 
quently  tiy  deliberately  to  goad  the  target  state  to  deploy 
defenses  vrhich  the  defended  people  v^dll  find  intolerable.  As  in 
war,  the  best  defense  is  a  good  offense. 

Our  final  special  concern  focuses  on  biological  weapons. 
These  weapons  may  be  the  most  troubling  because  of  their 
capacity  to  damage.  Chapter  12  detailed  how  small  quantities 
can  devastate  an  area.  Unlike  chemicals  which  are  so  difficuit 
to  deliver,  biological  weapons  are  far  easier  to  deliver  either  by 
air  platform  or  by  infiltrator.  In  addition,  they  are  ideal  offen¬ 
sive  weapons  because  of  the  difficulty  of  developing  vaccines  or 
antidotes  in  advance.  A  good  biological  weapon  does  its  dirty 
work  before  the  attacked  party  realizes  that  it  is  suffering  from 
a  man-made  ailment.  Defenses  against  air  platforms  are  nec- 
essaiy  to  reduce  or  eliminate  an  attackers  ability  to  deliver 
such  weapons.  Defense  against  infiltrators  is  difficult  and  re¬ 
quires  superb  police  work.  Finally,  the  penalty  for  use  must  be 
swift  and  severe.  Despite  our  best  efforts  and  our  strongest 
threats  against  users,  our  chances  of  total  success  are  small. 
This  area  urgently  needs  a  lot  more  thought  and  innovative 
proposals. 

Although  we  have  not  mentioned  information  as  either  a 
weapon  or  war  concept,  let  us  say  that  it  may  be  both  and  may 
be  extraordinarily  effective,  because  information  is  vital  to  or¬ 
ganizational  existence.  Destruction,  manipulation,  and  injec¬ 
tion  of  information  may  be  sufficient  to  wage  and  win  wars.  A 
military  machine  cannot  function  at  operational  or  higher  lev¬ 
els  without  enormous  quantities  of  fresh  information  moving 
into,  around,  and  out  of  the  organization.  A  nation  cannot 
function  defensively  or  offensively  without  a  reliable  stream  of 
information.  A  criminal  cartel  needs  to  move  great  quantities 
of  information  to  remain  intact.  The  field  is  fertile.  Offensive 
information  weapons  range  from  radio  and  television  broad¬ 
casts  (the  longer  range  and  more  powerful  the  better)  to 
computer  viruses  to  holograph  projectors.  Information  weap¬ 
ons  will  play  a  key  role  in  defensive  and  offensive  operations 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  left  a  discussion  of  defenses  until  now,  because  defense 
is  something  you  do  because  you  failed  to  do  something  else 
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right.  Allowing  yourself  to  be  attacked  is  dangerous  and  some¬ 
thing  you  should  avoid.  If  proactive  measures  fail  to  prevent 
an  attack,  however,  do  everything  possible  to  ensure  the  at¬ 
tack  does  not  impose  strategically  or  operationally  significant 
burdens.  The  United  States  needs  a  good  worldwide  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles  which  almost  certainly  dictates  a  space- 
based  system  as  opposed  to  a  limited  area  coverage  ground 
system,  a  defense  against  cruise  missiles,  and  a  defense 
against  remotely  piloted  vehicles.  These  systems,  and  a  system 
to  detect  ten'orist  infiltrators,  should  give  the  United  States 
ample  flexibility  to  conduct  the  only  kind  of  operations  which 
solve  problems — offensive  operations.  No  one  has  long  sur¬ 
vived  with  defense  alone — and  the  rapid  pace  of  technological 
development  shows  offense  remaining  dominant  for  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future. 

The  future  is  brighter  than  ever,  and  the  prospects  for  a  cen- 
tuiy  or  more  of  global  peace  are  good.  America,  however,  must 
participate  actively — but  circumspectly — to  make  this  future  a 
reality.  Pursuing  aggressive  growth  and  technology  develop¬ 
ment  policies  and  staying  a  revolution  ahead  of  all  competitors 
in  the  military  sphere  will  allow  the  United  States  to  go  far  to 
ensure  the  kind  of  stability  in  the  world  which  will  redound  to 
everyone’s  benefit  and  which  will  allow  for  an  unprecedented 
leap  in  the  world’s  standard  of  living.  The  opportunity  is  there, 
but  the  United  States  must  assume  the  mantle  first  donned 
two  millennia  ago  and  lying  unworn  for  almost  as  long. 
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